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Steel Corporation Enters Market as a Buyer 


Taking Large Tonnages of Basic and Bessemer Pig Iron and 
Scrap—Increased Demand for Pig Iron and Brighter Prospects 


New York, March 6. (By wire.)—The United States Steel Corporation having practically exhausted its 

» aS » 
stock of melting material, entered the market today and has purchased a round tonnage of Bessemer and 
basic pig iron and heavy melting scrap. Further tonnage is under negotiation. Figures of purchase are not 


announced. The total will be an important tonnage. 


The Corporation is now operating from 88 to 90 per 


cent of its capacity and decided to enter the open market rather than blow in the idle isolated furnaces. 


Two large independent steel companies have also bought iron in the past two days. 

Indications, according to leading steel makers, point to a heavy buying movement close at hand. Im- 
portant inquiries for finished materials are pending and it is predicted that high prices are imminent. One 
large operator predicts 1.15¢ on bars and 1.25c¢ on shapes and plates in the next few weeks. 


‘Next to the Corporation purchase, the 
Pig most interesting feature of the market 
was selling of basic at Pittsburgh, 
Iron where deals for more than 50,000 
tons were closed in lots of from 
1,000 to 15,000 tons, the principal sales being the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., 10,000 tons, and the 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., 15,000 tons. It is understood 
that the stock of iron piled at the Midland furnace, 
which has been a factor of weakness in the market 
for some time, has now been disposed of. It is con- 
fidently expected that a Canadian consumer will be 
compelled to come into the market at an early date 
for from 40,000 to 50,000 tons of basic and Bessemer. 
Sales of Bessemer have been made at $14.25, valley, 
and prices on both Bessemer and basic are firmer 
and tending upward. In the Chicago district, southern 
pig iron has been purchased at higher prices than 
those recently prevailing and throughout the country 
sales at $10.50, Birmingham, for No. 2 are more 
frequent. 
The rapid advance in the price of 
spelter has caused quotations on 


Finished ; 
: galvanized sheets and _ galvanized 
Material wrought iron pipe to be advanced 


from recent low figures. On black 
sheets the low quotation of 1.75c for No. 28 has 
apparently disappeared. Steel bars, which a few days 
ago seemed to be headed for 1.05c, Pittsburgh, are 
now apparently pegged at 1.10c. Some very low 
prices have been made on reinforcing bars, particularly 
in the Cleveland district. On plates and shapes, lead- 
ing companies in the Pittsburgh district are showing 
less disposition to make low quotations. Car buying 
has not yet come up to the expectations of the plate 
mills, but leading plate makers feel that they can 
afford to refuse further concessions on plates on ac- 
count of the expectation that the demand for plates 


for new cars will soon fill many mills comfortably. 
In Pittsburgh, inquiries for 25,000 tons’ plates are 
pending. Specifications in the tin plate market are 
above normal for this time of the year. Recent low 
prices made to a very large buyer are not being gen- 
erally granted. 
By giving February one more day, 
Pig Iron leap year helped last month to make 
: a better showing in pig iron produc- 
Production tion. The output was 2,098,796 tons, 
the largest monthly production since 
March, 1910. The increase over January was 45,990 
tons. The merchant iron increase was 3,443 tons, and 
that of steel-making iron 52,272 tons, while spiegel 
and ferro decreased 9,725 tons. The average daily 
production was 72,372 tons, compared with 66,220 
tons in January. [ebruary’s daily average was the 
largest since June, 1910. 
Complete statistics of Lake Superior 
Iron iron ore for last year show that 
O 32,793,130 tons were shipped, com- 
re pared with 43,442,397 tons in 1910, 
a decrease of 10,649,267 tons. The 
all-rail shipments decreased 20 per cent, and the lake 
shipments 25 per cent. The most interesting feature 
of the statistics is the demonstration of the power of 
the Steel Corporation to adjust itself to new condi- 
tions. As the Steel Corporation has given notice of 
surrendering its lease on the Hill ore lands Jan. 1, 
1915, it is highly important for it to ship as much ore 
as possible before that date. Starting Jan. 1, 1911, 
with a heavy shortage of the required shipments, the 
Corporation last. year mined 5,499,759 tons, against 
2,152,977 tons from,these lands in 1910. This reduced 
the shortage to about 3,500,000 tons. The shipments 
for the three remaining; years of the lease must be 
19,167,862..tons. It is probable that 8,000,000 tons 
will be moved this year. 
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A new buying movement in pig iron 


has been the strong feature of the 
iron and steel trade of the Pittsburgh 
market during the past week. Sales 


aggregating over 60,000 tons of basic 


iron figure in the reports of the 
week, and a sharp trend upward in 
the price of basic iron followed as a 
natural result. As the buying has 


been mainly for March and April de- 
livery, it is believed that it 
cleared up most of the stocks of basic 
iron. available for prompt shipment 
and placed the furnaces in a better 


has 


position that for some time. A bet- 
ter show is also made in the semi- 
finished steel trade. Available ton- 


nage developing in the past 10 days 
has been absorbed readily and caused 
a hardening of prices for 
and open hearth rolling billets, 
makers well supplied with orders for 
the next 30 days. Plates and structural 
little but are 
firm. Steel held at 
Pittsburgh, in so the 


Bessemer 


with 


steel show change, 


fairly bars are 
1.10¢, 
Pittsburgh makers are concerned, but 
said to be shad- 
The 
weakness is 
lighter finished 
tin 


far as 


eastern mills are 
this 
ment of 


to the 


price. greatest ele- 


ing 
clinging close 
products, 
plate, and new 
business is being taken, 
larly west of Pittsburgh, 
more freely at 1.75c base, for sheets, 
while tin plate producers are inclined 
tonnage at $2 a ton 


sheets and 
particu- 


somewhat 


to accept new 
under the nominal quotation of $3:40 
base price. An improvement is noted 


in the iron bar trade which is mainly 


sentimental, but encouraging. Coke 
prices show further firmness and spot 
coke is scarce at this time, with 


production maintaining a good average 
than 400,000 tons a 
Connellsville 
demand is 

have 
remain 


of slightly less 
the 
old material 

The consumers 


week in region. 
Dullness in 
still extant. 
sufficient supply on 
of the market 
favorable prices 
unable to meet the demands made for 


hand to 
except on 
while 


out most 


dealers are 


lower rates. Pipe buying is very 
active, and some new inquiries,of an 
extensive character are appearing. 
Smaller orders are quite numerous 
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the aggregate are important. 


and vin 
Merchant pipe is in good demand. 


Pig Iron.—The pig iron market for 


the past week has shown greater 
activity, with larger sales, than for 


some months. More than 50,000 tons 
of basic iron were closed out in lots 
of 1,000 to 15,000 tons for Pittsburgh 
delivery, the notable sales being that 
to the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 
for 10,000 tons, the Pittsburgh Steel 
Co. for 15,000 tons and the Carbon 
Steel Co., and a number of smaller 
buyers with varying contracts, slight- 
ly exceeding the total of the two 
mentioned, and bringing the total up 
to something over the 50,000 tons. In 
addition to this, one valley furnace 
reports a sale of 1,000 tons of basic, 
and another, of 3,000 tons, making a 
total of 10,000 additional, the 
price, ranging from $12.50 to $12.75 
valley. Besides these sales, which have 
practically cleaned up basic iron, in 
the furnace yards, a feature has been 
the reported wiping out of the stock 
iron piled up at the old Midland fur- 
nace, commonly known as the Flinn 


tons 


iron, and some tonnage held by spec- 
ulative interests, representing the pro- 
duction of the Midland furnace prior 
to its purchase by the Pittsburgh Cru- 


cible Steel Co. The 50,000 tons of 
iron purchased in Pittsburgh is for 
March and April delivery, and there 


is a very excellent inquiry for addi- 
which is likely to 
the prices during 
the present month. The sale of 
1,000 tons of standard Bessemer 
at $14.25 at the close of last week, has 
aroused fresh interest in the Bessemer 
erades, and the inquiries indicate re- 
newed activity among Bessemer con- 
sumers, with the promise of consider- 
able demand coming out. *The aver- 
age prices obtained for Bessemer and 
basic iron during the month of Feb- 
ruary by one interest were, $14 for 
Bessemer and $12.25 for basic. This, 
however, represented the influence of 


tonnage, 
strenethen 


tional 
further 


iron 


the extreme low points of the market, 


as towards. the close of the month 
there was a sharp improvement. Some 
of the valley furnaces are now holding 
basic iron at $13, and while Bessemer 
available at $41 


is probably on at- 


tractive business, $14.25 .is the nominal 





price, and considerable small tonnage 
is moving at that figure. Malleable 
iron in car-load lots is_ slightly 
stronger, a sale of 200 tons being re- 
ported at $13.10 valley. Foundry iron 


shows a better line of inquiry at 
$13.25 valley. Considerable inquiry 
for second quarter iron is coming 
out for both foundry and malleable. 
La Belle Steel Co.’s No. 2 stack at 
Steubenville was blown in this week, 
and will be run on basic. We quote 
the market as follows: 
(Prompt Shipment.) 
RS Ee een eee $14.25 
eunaners Peter feb cdleceds 14.90 
gS OE an ae eas 12.50 
Oy eee eee een eee 13.40 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh............. 13.9) 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh................ 13.40 
Malleable, Pittsburgh ........0.0ccsees - 13.65 
(First Quarter.) 

, POE ech ek ok ew ea bt cae $14.25 
COMET, “EUEOUTPH o.oo ice cicccces 14.90 
eR errr een ee - 13.30 
No, 2 foundry, Pittsburgh............. 13.90 
Gray forge, Pittshburmh............0.0. 13.40 
ene ar ree 13.65 
Ferro Ailoys.—The withdrawal oi 
ail pftices last week by the foreign 


market on manganese has apparently 


made little change in the demand 
for ferro-manganese, and while in- 
qdiiries are coming in at a normal 
rate for carload lots, the best that 


has been done in the Pittsburgh ter- 


ritory has been $41, seaboard, on 
ferro-manganese, while 50 per cent 
ferro-silicon has shown a slight up- 
ward tendency, with small sales of 
carload lots at $70 to $71. The do- 
mestic grades of ferro-silicon § are 
steady, but buying is very much 


restricted. 

We quote ferro-manganese nominally at $41, 
Baltimore, for prompt and forward delivery. 
The freight rate from Baltimore to Pittsburgh 
is $1.95 per ton. 

Fifty per cent ferro-silicon is quoted nom- 
inally at $70 to $71, Pittsburgh, for prompt and 


forward delivery; 12 per cent, $22; 11 per 
cent, $21; 10 per cent, $20, f. o. b. Globe, 
Jiseo and Ashland furnaces. The freight rate 
to Pittsburgh is $1.90. The foreign grades 
are held at $1 or more a ton over domestic 
prices. 


Plates.—Specifications are more lib- 


eral for plates, and some new _ bus- 
iness is appearing in the market from 
eastern and western centers, which 
has caused increased shipments, and 
a stil! higher mil! schedule where 
this is possible. Some of the leading 


producers are somewhat behind on 
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deliveries. There is ‘ittle effort to 
secure  usiness under 1.15c. and this 
apparently has become a_ well-fixed 
minimum in Pittsburgh territory. Car 
buying has not shown any special 
change. The placing of the order for 
the Western Marvland for 2,750 cars 
is still unsettled, but promises are 
made that this will be out this week. 
The Northern Pacific has ordered 75 
steel cars of various types from the 
American Car & ‘Foundry Co., and 
the Rock Island has pending an or- 
der for 750 cars of various types, 
which are expected to be entered on 
builders’ books within the next ten 
days. Ship plates are in active de- 
mand. A fair tonnage is now on 
the books of the mills and there 
is in sight more than 25,000 tons 
of new husiness, inquiries for which 
have been out for some weeks. While 
there are reports in Pittsburgh of 
a lower than the 1:15c price being 
made on plates in the east, this does 
not disturb the local conditions, and 
there i$ an-apparent determination to 
hold firmly to this figure. Slightly 
more is asked on small tonnagzes. 
Mills are a little behind on deliveries, 
due to car shortage and the severe 
weather. We quote the market 
follows: f 

Tank plates, 4% inch thick, 6% to 100 inches, 
1,10 to 1.15c, Extras are as follows, per 100 
pounds: Boiler and flange steel plates, 0.10c; 
A. B, M. and ordinary firebox steel plates, 
0.20c; still bottom steel, 0.30c; marine steel, 
0.40c; locomotive firsbox steel, 0.50c; all 
sketches excepting straight taper plates vary- 
ing not more than 4 inches in width at ends, 
narrowest end being not less than 30 inches, 
0.10c; circles, 0.20c. Plates in widths over 
100 inches up to 110 inches, 0.05c; over 110 
inches up to 115 inches, 0.10c; over 115 
inches up to 120 inches, 0.15c: over 120 
inches up to 125 inches, 0.25c; over 125 
inches up to 130 inches, 0.50c; over 130 
inches, lc. Gages under % inch to and in- 
ciuding f-inch plate on thin edge, 0.10c; 
under 7; and including No. 9, 0.25c. Fiwe 
cents extra for less than carloads. Terms 
net cash in 30 days. 


Sheets.—The demand for sheets 
shows no letting up so far as speci- 
fying against contracts is concerned, 
and mills are generally reported as 
being behind on shipments, blaming 
the major portion of the trouble on 


car shortage, but at the same time 
holding that with normal car supply, 
their shipments would be extremely 


heavy. There is very little new bus- 
iness reported, such as is going being 
taken at prices which indicate a 
jurther softening of the market, es 


pecially west of Pittsburgh. An in 
quiry for 500 tons of sheets is under- 
stood to have disturbed the price 
considerably. While the leading in- 


terest is .maintaininge a firm attitude, 
and’ $1.80 is generally quoted on No. 
28 gage black sheets, f. o. b. Pitts- 


em 


burgh, $1.75 is a little more com- 
mcouly quoted in the middle west, 
where competition for forward deliv- 
ety among independents has become 
very keen, and this competition has 
resulted in sacrificing any benefits 
of location relative to points of ship- 
ment from mills There is little 
change in the galvanized sheet mar- 
ket, which is holding fairly firm at 
2.85c to 2.9%. The most serious sit- 
uation exists in car supply, many miil 
warehouses being overstocked and 
far behind in shipments, and utterly 
unable to secure any reasonable car 
supply. The assertion is freely made 
that unless a break comes within a 
week, mills will be obliged to sus- 
pend, pending some clearing out of 
the overstocked warehouses. We 
quote the market as follows: 

Blue annealed sheets No. 10 gage, 1.35¢ to 
1.40c; black annealed sheets No. 28 gage, 
1.75c to 1.85¢c; galvanized sheets, No. 28 
gage, 2.85 to 2.9)c; painted roofing sheets, 
$1.35 per square for No. 28 gage, 24-inch 
corrugation; galvanized roofing sheets, $2.45 
per square for No. 28 gage, 2%-inch cor- 
rugation, f. o. b. Pittsburgh. 


Tin Plates. — Specifications in the 
tin plate market are continuing above 
normal for this season, and production 
is large, much larger, in fact, than is 
considered normal for this time of the 
year. Many canners are taking larger 
tonnages than usual early this season. 
There is, however, insufficient new bus- 
iness coming out to maintain a strong 
position as to price, and further soften- 
ing of prices is reported. Some business 
is going at $3.30 base, Pittsburgh, an‘ 
attractive orders could undoubtedly se- 
cure a further concession. The leading 
interest is holding firm to its price, and 
is so comfortably filled up on tonnage 
that it is maintaining a high record of 
shipment, and closed February with one 
of the best monthly records it has made. 
We quote the market as follows: 

Coke tin plate, 100-pound basis, 14 x 2), 
$3.30 to $3.40, f. o. b. mill, Pittsburgh dis- 


trict. 


Rails and Track Material. — Rail- 
roads are increasing their specifications 
on all large orders for rails, and mill 
operations in the Pittsburgh territory 
have increased correspondingly, with 
shipments in excess of the same period 
of a year ago. There is considerable 
new tonnage being looked for this spring 
for. eastern lines, this tonnage being 
mainly for extensive work in double 
tracking, and considerable new construc- 
tion work, which promises to develop 
further along in the year. The light 
rail demand has been keeping up, prices 
are very firm, and shipments are in- 
creasing. Unusual activity has developed 
in the mining trades, which are not 
showing any iffluence of the threatened 
miners’ strike. Track material is im- 
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proving in demand, considerable inquiry 
being in the market occasioned by the 
near approach of spring, when work 
will be possible. Export rails are also 
a strong factor, especially in the open- 
hearth grades. The market is quoted 
as follows, and the base price on open- 
hearth steel rails 1.34c per pound at the 
mills : 

Fifty-pound and heavier, 1.25¢ per pound; 
carloads and less than 500 tons, 1.34c per 
pound; light rails on base weight of 40 to 45 
pounds, 1.16c, the schedule on the other 
weights being irregular and subject to nego- 
tiations; angle splice bars for standard sec- 
tions, 1.50c, Pittsburgh; track bolts, 2.20c to 
2.25c, Pittsburgh, 

Railroad Spikes. 


4%, 5 and 5% and 9-16.......0-.00+0e $1.40 
3. S34. 4, 495 Bee D EB WB pevesccscseses cae 
3%, 4 and) 4428 Bea. . Nw war. mel 
3, 3%, 4 and 4% x Hueeeeee ob Michio. ee 
2% x ons es daheEs savees 0 beh eps ck canna Tae 
2354, 3 atid BPG: toy ccicsads tein tes SEE 
; hte ciate pt chad <ahacah ee 


Steel—The demand for Bessemer 
and open-hearth rolling billets is still 
fairly active, and prices are being main- 
tained in the Pittsburgh territory on 
the base of $20, Pittsburgh, and $21 for 
sheet bars of both grades. There are 
reports of a very Slight softening tend- 
ency for exceptionally attractive business 
on billets in large lots of regular sizes, 
but such business is not appearing, and 
the larger producers outside of the 
leading interest are now so _ sélf-con- 
tained on billet production that they are 
not seeking actively for new orders. 
Some reports as low as $19.50 on Besse- 
mer billets, Pittsburgh, have reached 
the local mills from eastern markets, but 
it is maintained here that the price 
could not be duplicated in Pittsburgh. 
Youngstown producers are well booked 
up, and are not actively in the market 
for business below the prevailing quota- 
tion. There is a- scarcity still reported 
for open-hearth sheet bars for prompt 
shipment, and this has been an influence 
working for the stronger tone of the 
market generally. The leading interest 
reports a very much heavier shipment of 
steel for February over January, in spite 
of February being the shorter month. 
Forging billets are firm in Pittsburgh at 
$28. Inquiries ate increasing, and the 
steel market i$ tending toward a stronger 
position with buying increasing and con- 
siderable inquiry out for the second 
quarter. We quote the market as fol- 
lows: 

Bessemer 4 x 4 billets with 0.25 carbon ard 
less are quoted at $20, with the usual extras 
for size and analysis, and opén-hearth rolling 
billets, $20; Bessemer sheet and tin bats are 
quoted at $21, and opét-hearth sheet bars 
are quoted at $21, f. o. b. Pittsburgh, with 


full freight to destination added. Forging 
billets are quoted at $28, Pittsburgh. 


Hoops and Bands.—There is a good 
specifying against contracts for hoops 
and bands, and some new bisiness is 
reported which has been taken on the 
base of 1.30c, Pittsburgh, for prompt 
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shipment. There is still a lack of stock 
accumulation in the hands of consum- 
ers, and with the present disposition for 
liberal specifying, the market is main- 
taining a fairly firm position, with all 
mills able to maintain a good running 
schedule. We quote the market as fol- 
lows: . 

Hoops in carload lots, 1.25¢ to 1.30c, Pitts- 
burgh; in less than carload lots, 1.40c; bands, 
1.15c, base, with net extras, as per standard 
steel. 


Merchant Bars.— The demand for 
merchant bars is quiet in so far as new 
business is concerned, and mills are not 
so well provided with specifications as 
they would like, even at the lower prices 
that have been running quite generally, 
so that while the leading interest has 
announced its retirement from the mar- 
ket for any business below 1.10c, there 
is said to be considerable such tonnage 
going in the east. Prices mentioned are 
as low as 1.05c, Pittsburgh base, but for 
eastern shipment, and for eastern mills. 
This lower price has caused a hesitancy 
on the part of consumers with contracts 
at 1.10c to specify very liberally, and as 
a result, mills are feeling the quieter 
movement and are slowing down some- 
what on running schedules. The market 
for iron bars has shown signs of im- 
provement, not so much in new tonnage 
being placed, as in a more liberal speci- 
fying against contracts, and the larger 
producers of iron bars are reporting 
1.30c, f. o. b. Pittsburgh, as the best 
quotation being made. Some _ business 
is reported based on 1.25c, mill, in Pitts- 
burgh, on exceptionally desirable bus- 
iness, but this is not of sufficient im- 
portance to make a market quotation. 
The steel shafting market has shown 
little change during the week. A little 
better specifying has been reported by 
consumers, but prices are showing a 
tendency downward that would become 
more pronounced should sufficient bus- 
iness appear to draw it out. We quote 
the market as follows: 

Common iron bars, 1.30c, Pittsburgh; 
Bessemer and open-hearth steel bars, 1.1) to 
1.15c; plow and cultivator, 1.25c; channels, an- 
gles, zees, tees, under 3 inch, 1.25c, all f. 0. b. 
mill. The following differentials are main- 
tained on steel: Less than 2,000 pounds of 
a size, 0.35 advance. Cold rolled and ground 
shafting, 65 per cent off in carloads and 60 
and 10 per cent in less than carloads, deliv- 
ered in base territory. 


Muck Bar.—There is no change re- 
ported in the market for muck bar, 
except a slight improvement in the 
specifying against contracts. Some 
of the larger consumers have shown 
a desire to take on more stock for 
the early spring. Shipments are fair 
and slightly improved in volume, and 
we continue to#quote $28 to ‘$29, 
Pittsburgh. 


Structural. — The structural steel 
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market has felt the severity of the 
weather prevailing somewhat! keenly 
the past week, and as a result, little 
new tonnage has appeared, although 
prices are held firmly at 1.15c, and in- 
quiries are reported somewhat better 
in tone, with the bulk of the buying 
apparently promised in the eastern 
and western sections. In the Pitts- 
burgh district, but little new business 
has appeared. The award of the con- 
tract for the new East End Savings 
& Trust Co. building is expected out 
in a few days. This will require be- 
tween 5,000 and 6,000 tons. An in- 
quiry is also looked for in the im- 
mediate future for the Monongahela 
House rebuilding, which will take 
between 7,000 and 8,000 tons. Some 
bridge work for the Pennsylvania and 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroads is also 
due, and some _ industrial building 
construction is on the books for esti- 
mate. - The situation, however, is very 
quiet, and until there is a more def- 
inite breaking up of the winter, a de- 
cided improvement is not looked for. 
We quote the market as follows: 

Beams and channels, 15 inches and under, 
zees, 1.15c; tees, 1.15c; angles, from 3 to 6 
inches, 1.15c; over 6 inches, 1.25c; universal 
and sheared 1.15c to 1.20c; over 15 inches, 
1.25c to 1.30c, plates, 6% inches wide and 
wider, }.25c. 


Merchant Pipe—There is a good 
demand for merchant pipe this sea- 
son, with new business coming out 
in small lots quite actively, and enab- 


Jing the mills to slightly increase 


their running schedule. While prices 
are very firm, the jobbers and con- 
sumers generally are showing some 
anxiety in placing their requirements 
under contract for from three to six 
months on the present list of quota- 
tions. In steel line pipe, considerable 
interest has been aroused by an in- 
quiry this week for from 62 to 73 
miles of 1034, 12 and 16-inch pipe, by 
a local gas company for early deliv- 
ery. There is still pending in the 
market an inquiry for 60 miles of 12- 
inch steel line pipe for Ohio delivery, 
while orders from two to five miles 
of small sizes have been placed, 
which in the aggregate represent a 
good tonnage. We quote the official 
discount to jobbers subject to the 
usual preferential discount to the 
larger buyers. 


Iron and Steel Pipe Basing Prices 


Steel. Iron, 
Butt weld. 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
ee a erry er 74 54 68 48 
OO SO a A 75 65 69 59 
4g" Si ceeaee B e 78 68 ##%72 62 
M@ to 1% inch...... 81 73 75 67 
B. 20. 5 SOROB. 06 cc cce 82 75 76 69 
Lap weld 
7 nn weet Gnedas< 79 72 72 65 


2% to 4 inches...... 81 74 74 67 
4% to 6 inches.... 80 72 73 65 
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iti ake RR 68 71 61 


13 to. 15 inches...... 55 a< 47 oe 
Extra Strong, Plain Ends, 

Butt weld. 
%, %, % inch...... 70 60 65 SS 
cunts wie 3s 0 7 6 
% to 1% inch...... 79 73 74 68 
2 to 3. inches ....... 80 74 75 69 

Extra Strong, Plain Ends, 

Lap weld. 
See ere 76 70 71 65 
2%4 to 4 inches..... 81 74 74 67 
41%4 to 6 inches..... 77 71 72 66 
7, 20: 8 ISCNER, 2.604 70 60 65 55 
9 to 12 inches...... 65 55 60 $0 

Double Extra Strong, Plain Ends. 

Butt weld. 
ok! Peer or 65 59 60 54 
% to 1% inch...... 68 62 63 37 
2 20 3 MED 66s cee 70 64 65 59 

Double Extra Strong, Plain Ends. 

Lap weld. 
eee « M6 60 61 $5 
2% to 4 inches..... 68 62 63 57 
4%4 to 6 inches..... 67 61 62 56 
7 to 8 inches....... 60 50 55 45 


Plugged and reamed pipe is furnished at 2 
points higher price, either butt or lap weld. 


The above discounts are for full weight 
pipe, subject to a variation of 5 per cent, 
merchant pipe, when specified, being fur- 
nished up to 6 inches at one point higher 
discount (lower price.) 


Boiler Tubes.—An improvement is 
noted in specifications on boiler tubes, 
and some new business is appearing 
that is showing the market firm. A 
better buying movement is expected, 
but this can be easily cared for as 
the mills have been generally running 
on easy schedules for the greater part 
of the winter. The increased buying 
of locomotives by railroads and im- 
proved conditions in the ship build- 
ing trades are said to have brought 
about a more active inquiry and bet- 
ter shipping movement in_ boiler 
tubes. The official discount on steel 
and charcoal iron boiler tubes fol- 


lows: 
Steel: 
Pie We; I os kre og ad Siohce dee digas 65 
NE) so peh dpe ate ckrsh osavecses neve 67% 
Den We WENN v 55 0d cede vd tawaeecdes 72 
SRG WAG AMER ies s onc ccdicsh sewepectos 75 
SM a NE 9:0 6 0.9.0.4 0:9,0.9:0 0006-0 00.009 0.66 67% 
FT I sc GSR aS 6a sce dee bseee seseu ds 65 
Charcoal Iron: 
OO an ee ee eee ay eee - 48 
DOE (805.206 PR co ccc cecccccseweccee oo §0 
REG CUR Se inwce ccc cee 8st 1604s eOde wes 55 
SER SOS ROR | bids ciccscccsteaves css ee 


To destination east of Mississippi river 
will be sold at delivered discount for carloads 
lowered by 2 points, for lengths 22 feet and 
under; longer lengths, f. o. b. Pittsburgh. 
Usual extras to jobbers and boiler manufac- 
turers. 

Wire Products.—There is a some- 
what qnieter movement in the mar- 
ket for wire products. A good many 
mills have finished on their specili- 
eations on low priced wire, and are 
ready to go on with such as come 
in on the $1.55 base, but are finding 
some hesitancy on the part of buyers 
in taking much stock on this higher 
rate. There is not believed to be 
a great deal of stock, at least in the 
hands of manufacturers, nor in dis 
tributing warehouses, and as the seas- 
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on is at hand for providing these 
stocks, it is believed that production 
will continue actively at most mills 
for at least another 30 days, irrespect- 
ive of the present buying movement. 
The larger manufacturers are holding 
firmly to the $1.60 base on all new 
business coming out. but admit that 
this is of very restricted volume. 
Some smaller producers are inclined 
to accept orders on extensions of 
the $1.85 base price for at least 36 
days beyond the original time set. 
Confidence in the ultimate strength- 
ening of the market, however, seems 
unshaken, and some caution is shown 
in accepting new business for forward 
delivery below the present price. We 
quote the market as follows: 

Wire nails, jobbers, carload lots, $1.60; 
retailers’ carlozd lots, $1.65; cut nails (west- 
ern makers), jobbers’ carload lots, $1.55 to 
$1.60, painted barb wire, jobbers’ carload 
lots, $1.60; retailers’ carload lots, $1.65 with 
30c for galvanizing; plain wire to jobbers ip 
carloads, $1.40: and to dealers, in carloads, 
$1.45; polished staples, $1.60; galvanized 
staples, $1.90. 


Wire Rods—Wire rod demand is 
continuing fair and consumers are 
specifying liberally against contracts, 
but have sent no new contracts as 
yet for second quarter. There is 
little new buying excepting in smal! 
lots, and this is at firm prices. Wire 
rod manufacturers who have any  sur- 
plus production beyond their own 
requirements are accepting business 
for prompt shipment at $25.50, and 
will accept contracts for first half 
at $26. Any large business going, 


however, might get a _ better price 
than that. We continue to quote, 
however, $25.50 to $26, Pittsburgh, for 
Bessemer and open-hearth wire rods. 

Coke.—-The 


coke has quieted somewhat, but heavy 


demand for furnace 
shipments are going forward on con- 
tracts, and consumers are making 
an effort to accumulate a little stock 
at their plants to provide against a 
sudden shortage, due to the _ coal 
mining suspension, which will likely 
take place on April 1. Furnaces are 
taking more freely on contracts, and 
some inquiries ‘for second quarter 
coke indicate a further stiffening of 
prices for strictly Connellsville grades. 
In foundry coke, the demand is ac- 
tive, but prices show no change, the 
market being firm at $2.25 to $2.50 on 
spot coke, and $2.25 to $2.40 on con- 
tract, according to the grade of coke 
desired. There is a shortage, how- 
ever, in cars for foundry coke, and 
deliveries are somewhat slow as a 
result. Production for the last week 
showed a slight falling off from the 
previous week. The difference was 
only 2,411 tons. Of this, the fur- 
nace ovens lost 1,655 tons. The loss 
was due entirely to weather condi- 
tions, which prevented the full time 
operation of the plants. On furnace 
coke, while some business may be 
going at $1.85, the market is 
more nearly $1.90, and some sales 
in 25 to 50 carload lots were 
closed this week at a higher 
figure. A few sales were reported 
last week at $1.85 for delivery during 
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March. We quote, however, standard 
Connellsville furnace coke for prompt 
shipment at $1.90 to $2 ovens, and on 
contract $1.85 to $1.95 ovens. We 
quote high grade Connellsville foun- 
dry coke for prompt shipment $2.35 

» $2.50 ovens, and on contract from 
$2.25 to $2.40 ovens. The Connells- 
ville Courier for the week ending Feb. 
24, reports 30,736 ovens active with a 
production of 391,253 tons as com- 
pared with 30,592 ovens active and a 
production of 393,664 tons for the 
previous week. 

Old Material.—The market for scrap 
is unchanged, and while consumers 
show a willingness to buy, the dealers 
are unable to accept prices that are 
offered, and are holding on to their 
stocks stubbornly, in the belief that 
the situation will change in the near 
future. Some small sales were re- 
ported, but these were not for local 
delivery. The situation appears to be 
one of a deadlock that will not clear 
up, until stocks are more generally 
reduced at the furnaces of consumers. 
We quote gross tons delivered in the 
Pittsburgh district including Mones- 
sen, Brackenridge, Steubenville and 
Follansbee, unchanged, as follows: 


Heavy melting scrap........... $12.25 to 12.50 
Rerolling rAMe: jek swale voice coda 12.75 to 13.00 
Matleable op sis tes cars ocieacds ete 12.00 to 12.50 
Bundled, sheet scrap........... 10.50 to 11.0) 
Trom axles: «sive. dvicns aWbw ss o's aR eee 
oe | | Ree 15.00 to 15.50 
Stowe plate: os a8 es ees 9.00 to 9.50 
No. 1 wrought scrap........... 12.50 to 13.00 
Old, Che |; SAME a ne taberns aban 12.59 to 13,90 
Leow. ‘SROSDIOTEE +. 6000 cdcan seus 15.00 to 15.50 
Machine shop turnings........ 9.25 to 9.75 
Cast “borings ica eres ah 9.00 to 9.25 
No.1 -2a6t -@G°Os + <cas hed +. 12.50 to 12.75 
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Office of THe Iron Trave Review, 

1328 Monadnock Blk., March 5 

There is a heavy run of fabricating 
orders which marks practically the 
only feature in an otherwise un- 
changed situation. The Great North- 
ern has purchased 3,400 tons of bridge 
material from the American Bridge 
Co., which has also taken 2,000 tons 
from‘ the Seattle Construction & Dry 
Dock Co. for a steel dry dock; 4,000 
tons of bridge materia! from the 
Rock Island and 3,000 tons from the 
St. Paul. The Goddard building, Chi- 
cago, 1,000 tons, has been let to the 
Noelke-Richards Co. Prices of fin- 
ished materials are practically un- 
changed, with a slight hardness evi- 
dent in the quotations on plates and 


shapes. The demand for bar iron 
has improved somewhat. Buying ap- 
pears to be pretty thoroughly distrib- 
uted. 

Pig Iron.—The chief feature of in- 
terest during the past week again 
centered in the activities of the M. 
Rumely Co., Laporte, Ind., which 
was reported to be in the market for 
Southern iron a week ago. The buy- 
er found that it was not possible to 
cover its requirements on a basis of 
$10, Birmingham, and, therefore, pur- 
chased Northern iron. It is under- 
stood 1,000 tons will be shipped from 
a Toledo furnace, the price being in 
the neighborhood of $13 at the fur- 
nace, equivalent to $14.50, f. o. b. La- 
porte. In general the market shows 





no increase in activity. A local man-. 
ufacturer of railway supplies has pur- 
chased a small tonnage of southern 
iron and another railway supply com- 
pany has closed on its inquiry for 
200 tons of 5 to 6 per cent silicon, 
high manganese iron. A few sales 
of southern’ iron have been made in 
the Moline territory recently. A lo- 
cal manufacturer of telephones is in 
the market for 600 tons of 3 per cent 
silicon iron. Local furnaces continue 
to quote $14 at the furnace, which 
keeps the Chicago market practically 
in their hands. A_ general buying 


movement in pig iron is hardly to be 
expected this month, 

The following prices represent the 
market for Chicago delivery, ‘except 
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Northern foundry and malleable Bes- 
semer, made in local furnaces, which 
are quoted f. o, b. furnace. 


(First Half Shipment.) 


Lake Superior charcoal...............- $16.59 
Northern foundry No. 2............+6. 14.00 
Southern foundry No. 2............... 14.60 
Southern silveries, 5 per cent silicon... 15.60 
Jackson Co. silveries, 8 per cent....... 17.49 
Malleable Bessemer ..........2-eeee0. 14.00 
gE ie Sy Sr a aE er 14.85 


Billets.—There is a fair demand for 
forging billets and on account of the 
heavy consumption of ‘crude steel 
prices are quite firm. We quote -for 
Chicago delivery as follows: Open- 
hearth forging billets, $26.50 and re- 
rolling billets, $23. 


Merchant Bars.—There is a better 


demand for bar iron including both. 


new orders and specifications on ex- 
contracts. Prices are conse- 
firmer and_ the 
sporadic Lroc, “Uns 
cago, which existed for some time, 
There is 


isting 
somewhat 
cutting below 


quently 


seems to have disappeared. 
very little that is new in the steel 
bar situation. Prices continue more 
or less irregular in the face of .a 
ecod volume of specifications. There 
is been very little change recently 
in the demand for shafting, the dis- 
counts on which remain unchanged. 
Shipments of iron and steel out of 






stock are fairly good. 

We quote, f. o. b. Chicago, as fol- 
lows: 

Bar iron, 1.15c to 1.20c; hard steel bars, 
rerolled, 1.15c to 1.20c; soft steel bars, bands 
and small shapes, 1.25¢ to 1.33c, base; hoops, 
1.48c; smooth finished machinery steel, 1 
inch and larger, 1.78c; shafting 60 per cent 
off list for carload lots, 55 per cent off for 
less than carloads. 


On iron and steel from local stock 
we quote as follows: 
Bar iron, 1.50c to 1.60c per pound base; 


soft steel bars, 1.53c to 1.60c per pound 
base; soft steel hoops, 1.80c to 1.9)c, full ex- 


tras. 


Structural Material.— There have 
been a gocd many orders for bridges 
and buildings placed in the west re- 
cently and structural tonnage shows 
no signs of falling off. In the con- 
tracts placed last week, railroad or- 
ders are especially prominent. ‘The 
Americin Bridge Co. has taken 3,400 
tons of bridge material from the 
Great Northern Railway Co., 780 tons 
of deck plate girder spans from the 
Northern Electric Railway Co., of 
California, and 2,000 tons from the 
Seattle Construction & Dry Dock 
Co., suceessor to the Moran Co., of 
Seattle, for a steel dry dock. The 
Gocdard buiiding, Chicago, 1,000 tuns, 
has been let to the Noelke-Richards 
Co. The Kenwood Pridge Co. has 
a contract for 276 tons of structural 
material for the Great Lakes Dredge 

3olters’ Sons, Chi- 


& Dock Co. A. 


cago, .will fabricate 269 tons for the 
Exchange 
The Judson 


Notthwestern Telephone 
Cos building at Duluth. 
Mfg. Co.. San Franciscd, has 102 tons 


* for a building on the Presidio Muiuli- 


tary Reservation, and Dyer Bros., ol 
San Francisco, have taken 701 tons 
for the new James L. Flood buildin: 
in that city. Prices on plain materiai 
show no change, although there is 
some stiffness evident. 

We qvote, mill prices, f. 0. b. Chi 


cago, as follows: 


Beams and channels, 15 inches and under, 
1.28c¢ to 1.33c. For extras, see Pittsburgh 
report. 

Plain material our of store is as 
follows: 

All angles, 3 inches and larger, including 
6 inches, $1.69 to $1.65 per 100 pounds; ang- 
les over 6 inches, $1.7) to $1.75 per 100 
pounds, base; beams, 3 to 15 inches, inclus- 


ive, $1.60 per 100 pounds, base: channels, 3 
inches and larger, $1.60 per 100 pounds, base 


Rails and Track Fastenings.—There 
has been very little additional rail 
tonnage placed in the west recently. 
The Chicago; Rock Island & Pacific 
will shortly enter the market for 25,- 
000 tons. Specifications for track 
supplies are keeping ahead of rail 
orders and the Joliet plant of the 
Hlinois Steel Co. is operating on a 
very -satisfactory basis. 

We quote, light rails, f. 0. b. Chica- 
zo, and- track fastenings, f. o. b. 
Joliet, as follows: 

Light rails, carloads, 4) to 45-pound, 1.16c 
to 1.20%c; 30 to 35-pound, 1.19%ec to 1.24c; 
16, 2) and 25-pound, 1.23%c to 1.25c; 12- 
pound, 1.25c to 1.29%c. 

Light section relayers, 45 pounds and un- 
der, subject to inspection, $21 to $23; stand- 
ard section relaying rails, subject to inspec- 
tion, $23.50 to $24. 

Track fastenings, f. 0. b. Joliet, angle bars, 
1.50c; railroad spikes, 1.50c to 1.55c, smaller 
size spikes, 1.65c, base; track bolts with 


square nuts, 1.93c base. 


Plates.-—liberal specifications from 
car builders and others are keeping 
the western mills in a comfortable 
tonnage. 


yosition as regards plate 
] 


The amount of business on the mill 
hooks in the Chicago territory seems 
to be larger than it is at most other 
centers. The Northern Pacific has 
purchased 1,000 box cars, 50 tank 
cars and 25 passenger coaches from 
the American Car & Foundry Cov. 
The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
which was recently mentioned = as 
building 1,500 cars in its own shops, 
has now increased this order to 2,000 
Portland & Seattle 


sailway has ordered 17 coaches, four 


The Spokane, 


observation cars and one dining. car 
from the Barney’ & Smith Car Co. 

We quote, f. o. b. Chicago, as fol 
lows: 


Tank plates, % inch thick, 6% to 100 
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inches wide, 1.28c to 1.33c. For extras, see 


Pittsburgh report. 
Store prices are as follows: 


Tank steel, 1%, inch and heavier, up to 7 
inches wide, 1.63c, 


holds 


continue 


Sheets.-—The sheet tonnage 


p very well, but prices 
weak and irregular, due largely to 
coinpetition from outside mills. Mills 
in this district are quoting 2.03c for 
No. 28 black and 3.03c for: the same 
e of galvanized sheets. 

We quote, store prices, f. o. b. Chi- 


~* . r | ~ 
cago, as follows: 


ue annealed, No. 10, 1.90c; No. 12, 1.95c. 
Box annealed, No. 28, 2.30c. Galvanized, 
No. 28, 3.35c. 

For mill prices, .see Pittsburgh report. 
Freight to Chicago, 18 cents. 


Wire Products.—New business for 
wire products, especially from indus 
trial sources continues very light. 


hui rly crop prospects are exceedingly 





favorable and makers are expecting 
a very satisfactory demand from ag 
ricultural centers. Shipments are 
heavy on ojd contracts at 1.50c, Pitts- 
burgh, for wire nails. 

We auote, f. 0. b. Chicago, as fol- 


low 


Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.78; 
retailers’ carload lots, $1.88; retailers’ less 
than carload lots, $1.98; painted barb wire, 
jobbers’ carload lots, $1.78; retailers’ carload 
lots, $1.88; retailers’ less than carload lots, 
$1.98, with 30c for galvanizing; ‘plain wire, 
jobbers’ carload lots, $1.58; retailers’ carload 
lots, $1.63. 


Tubes.—The 


Merchant Pipe and 
f merchant pipe is still 


market tor 
quiet and is not expected to improve 


per 


until the cold weather breaks up ; 


manently. There is no indication at 
this time that warehouse prices will 
be changed in the near future. Local 
mills are operating on slightly better 
schedules than they were a year ago. 
The demand for boiler tubes is mod- 
erately good and prices out of. stock 
are unchaneyed, 

We quote store prices on merchant 
pipe and tubes, f. 0. b. Chicago, as 


7 


Iron and Steel Pipe Basing Prices. 


Steel. Iron. 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
3utt 
inch and 4% inch. 71.2 50.2 63.2 42.2 
a Bee er ee 75.2 64.2 66.2 55.2 
4% inch to 1% inch. 78.2 69.2 71.2 62.2 
Lap. 

2 NES 05 bind 6 pes oe 76 68.2 68.2 60.2 
4%4 inch to 6 inch. 77.2 68.2 69.2 69.2 
Card Weight. 

7 inch to 12 inch... 74.2 63.2 67.2 56.2 
Extra Strong Plain Ends. 

Butt. : 
Y%. % inch. 66.2 54.2 60.2 48.2 
I inch 3 741.4 59:2 65.2 $3.2 
2 inch to 3 inch 76,2° 64.2 
Lap 
a EE eel oos cheek aoe 72 60.2 66.2 


2 2 , 54 
7 inch .to 8 inch.... 66.2 54.2 60:2 48. 























sess 
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Double Extra Strong. 


Butt. 
i TRE 59.2 47.2 
& inch to 1% inch. 62.2 50.2 
Lap. 
mt ORO! kins dias sale’ 60.2 48.2 
4% inch to 6 inch.. 61.2 49.2 
7 inch to 8 inch.... 54.2 42.2 


Tubes. 
Lap weld Charcoai Shelby 


Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 


steel. iron. seamless. 
1 SRM oo eaaw eb’ cies 5% 39 - 57% 
1% to 2% imch..... 55 40 35 
2% to 3% imch..... 65 50 46 
3% to 4% inch..... 67% 50 46 
5 to 6 inch. .... 55 


Cast Iron Pipe—Lettings during 


the past week were lighter than they 
have been for some time past. Ihe 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co. is low bidder on 9,30) 
feet of 30-inch pipe at Seattle, Wash. 
Bids were opened March 6 at Kansas 


City, Mo., for 2,228 tons. Prices are 
quite firm with a tendency to rise. 

We quote, f. o. b. Chicago, as fol- 
lows: 

Four-inch water pipe, $26.50; 6 to 12 inch- 
es, $24.50, larger sizes, $24; gas pipe, $1 a 
ton higher. 

Qld Material—Tkere has recently 
been a fair amount of buying by con- 
sumers to cover delayed shipments 
and as soon as the weather moder- 
ates permanently, receipts of scrap 
at this center are expected to be very 
heavy. The market shows very little 
change as far as prices are concerned 
and is not exhibiting any marked 
tendency toward either lower or high- 
er quotations. Railroad offerings re- 
cently have been comparatively light. 

We quote, for delivery in consum- 


ers’ vards, Chicago, as follows: 
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GROSS TONS. 


Old: car’ “MRR Sn 3 iedis Peewee $13.0) to 13.50 
Ca OGRE PGi os bts oa o's ce oo cd 14.50 to 15.96 
Rerolling rails (5 ft. and over) 12.50 to 13.00 
Old steel rails (3 ft. and under) 11.75 to 12.25 
Frogs, switches and guards.... 10.50 to 11.00 
Heavy melting steel........... 10.50 to 11.00 
Shoveltitgr eteGhers . vce cccccecccs 19.00 to 19.50 


NET TONS. 


No. 1 B. 2 wrote. cin $19.75 to 11.25 
NO. 2 2K, eae SA boa hain Oe 9.75 to 10.25 
Arch bars and transoms....... 13.50 to 14.90 
Kuuckles, couplers and springs. 10.00 to 10.50 
Shattine sccpveesvicws veh aeewes 13.50 to 14.00 
Tresk Gat. GRIDS cnia¥ «daca cules - 18.09 to 18.50 
Stedh,: OGF GOs coho’ ssncie wees 15.50 to 16.9) 
L.OGGMEMNIVE. “TNO > wee vicsnoceevs 13.50 to 14.0) 
Dee. IOV: cena xine deqwieee - &75to 9.25 
Pipe’ Oth * Gate ise i Se. cectivwe 8.00 to 8.50 
No. 1 GRBU onic c oe bce wde neers 10.75. to 11.25 
NQi> od: ) GREE cn cv eet pmeetes 8.75 to 9.25 
Maz? (2 RRMA. «Sd dbe secs 6.25 to 6.75 
ee oe EE ae re 7.00 to 7.50 
Boiler punchings’ ......s.ccees 12.50 to 13.30 
Cast and mixed borings........ 6.9) to 6.50 
Machine shop. turnings........ 6.5) to 7.00 
Railroad malleable ............ 10.25 to 10.75 
Agricultural malleable ......... 9.25 to 9.73 
Angle bars, splices, ete., iron.. 12.50 to 13.00 
Angle. bast, . stRBT cpcwv tides os 9.75 to 11.25 


Stéve plate and light cast scrap 9.25to 9.75 
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Office of Tue Iron Trape Review, 
Penton Blig., March 5. 

Iron Ore.—Representatives of Lake 
Superior companies who have just visited 
the east report that they met with no 
encouragement, as eastern furnaces ap- 
parently are not at all interested in lake 
ores at the present time. There is some 
indication of slight increase of interest 
among buyers in the central west and 
some sellers expect buying to begin 
about April 1. Some mining companies 
which have stocks of considerable size 
on hand, on both the old and new 
ranges, are showing their disposition to 
cell directly to furnace companies. Their 
attitude is a factor of weakness in the 
market. Ore sellers rather expected 
Mesabi ore to be offered directly to 
consumers, but the action of an old 
range mining compauy this week in 
offering to sell its ore to furnaces came 
as a distinct surprise. Some furnace 
men are of the opinion that there will 
be a reduction of about 50 cents per ton 
from last year’s prices. 

On base ores with the guarantee of 55 per 
cent on old range and Mesabi Bessemer, and 
51% per cent on old range and Mesabi non- 
3essemer, we quote as follows: Old range 
3essemer. $4.50; Mesabi Bessemer, $4.25; old 
range non-Bessemer, $3.70; Mesabi non-Bes- 
semer, $3.50. 


Pig Iron.—There is very little act- 
ivity in the Cleveland cistrict, but prices 
are somewhat firmer. It is expected that 
a Canadian steel maker will be in the 
market at a not far distant date for a 
considerable tonnage of basic and Besse- 


mer. We quote, delivered in Cleveland, 
for first half: 


ee Gee). an res POE aE Ss $13.75 
Bs 2 EES 5 hn haw cba cts + ieee ks 13.25 
Sly fa Se Ot eS rt 14.35 
Cater SONG oie ones s cmteek adenosis ques 12.50 
Ne ares a ced Sis ks to Bios e Cee © 0 kd 15.15 
Lake Superior charcoal..........3..... 16.50 
Jackson co. 8 per cent silvery......... 17.05 


Coke.—Sellers of coke are still hav- 
ing a great deal of difficulty in making 
deliveries. Owing to the intense cold 
weather of the past two months, foun- 
dries have used unusual quantities of 
coke for heating purposes. As_ stock 
coke has been scarce, they were com- 
pelled to use standard foundry coke. 
We quote: 

Connellsville furnace coke, $1.85 to $2.00 
for prompt delivery, and $1.85 to $2.00 on 
contract; Connellsville foundry coke, $2.25 to 
$2.50 for prompt, and $2.25 to $2.40 on 
contract, 


Finished Material.—The leading in- 
terest is standing firmly for 1.10¢ as the 
minimum on bars and 1.15¢ as the mini- 
mum on shapes and .plates, and reports 
a very fair inquiry, particularly for 
shapes and plates. It is having difficulty 
in making shipments promptly enough te 
satisfy customers, as deliveries are now 
running from five to six weeks on plates 
and three to four weeks on_ shapes. 
Other companies are giving better de- 
liveries. 

Structural shops have not for a long 
time talked in as hopeful a way as they 
do today, and there is good prospect of 
active demand for shapes at an early 


date. On the whole, the finished ma- 
terial market is less demoralized and it 
seems as, if the tendency toward “ex- 
tremely low prices, which was feared 
a few days ago, has been checked. 


The Burger Iron Co., Akron, O., 
has taken 1,500 tons of steel for the 
proposed plant of the Diamond Rub- 
ber Co., Akron. 


Old Material.—While some _ addi- 
tional activity is being shown in the 
lccal market because of improving 
weather conditions, yet there is not 
a great deal of new buying. Con- 
suiners of heavy steel are taking 
small tonnages, although they are 
fairly well covered. We quote, gross 
tons, f. o. b. Cleveland, largely nom- 
inal, as follows: 

ORd “GA “SiR dek<caviduesinne 6 $14.00 to 14.50 


Old steel rails (under 6 ft.)... 11.25 to 11.75 
Old steel rails (over 6. ft.).... 11.50 to 12.00 


Netti ‘celle’ fa cise cee ».++ 19.50 to 20.00 
Old + sar. Wis iin cicedn'vniet 11.50 to 12.09 
Old _ steel boiler plate.......... 9.50 to 10.00 
Malleable irom (railroad)...... 11.0@ to 11.50 
Sceel -GeUe  cnns cp ivhwaind asda 17.00 to 17.50 
Ake” tee Civesoes bees stes &.50to 9.50 
Malleable iron (agricultural)... 10.00to 10.50 
Heaney “GtGes. «000s Keawes «penas 11.00 to 11.50 
Country mixed steel........... 9.00 to 9.50 
Bundled sheet scrap........... 7.50 to 8.00 


We quote, net tons, as follows: 


Nox 2: R. Be OE. chin deaes $11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 Dusheling.....0......08% 9.00:to. 9.50 
No. 1 machine cast............ 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 dealers’ wrought........ 9.50 to 10.00 
Machine shop turnings......... 7.00to 7.25 
Pines ‘amd: MpGpcas . «csiidsiang és «3 8.3) to 8.50 
Wrought drillings ............ 7.00 to 7.25 
Stove... UME. ewinngs sob dec cessioes 9.00 to 9.50 
Cast’ . Beveitigns 03 5 seb dee tind o ce 6.50 to 7.00 
Wrought iron piling plate..... 15.50 to 16, 

Wrought iron arch bars....... 14.50 to 15.00 
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Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 

503 Mercantile Library Bldg., March 5. 

Pig Iron.—-The pig iron market is 
still exceedingly dull, and practically 
unchanged. The one’ encouraging 
feature is the fact that shipments are 
going forward at a satisfactory rate 
and in greater volume than was the 
case a few months ago. This can be 
attributed to the fact that some fur- 
naces have practically contracted for 
their output for first half delivery, 
and the occasional demand made for 
spot iron. In most cases, stocks in 
yards are being steadily reduced. 
There is an inquiry here from a large 
automobile concern in Michigan for 
1,000 tons of analysis iron, and an- 
other from a similar concern. in the 
same district for 1,350 tons, both for 
third quarter delivery. Dealers, how- 
ever, do not seem to be any too anxi- 
ous to quote on anything running into 
the third quarter, owing to the un- 
settled condition of the market. Users 
are not generally asking for iron for 
shipment beyond next June for the 
same reason, being fairly well con- 
tracted for up to that time, and there- 
fore sales and inquiries are mostly 
small and for practically prompt ship- 
ment. This can be given as one 
good reason, at least, why the market 
is so slow at the present time, and 
why it will probably not begin to im- 
prove to any extent until these con- 
tracts between buyer and producer 
commence to expire. A great deal 
of the business at the present time 
seems to be taken up with attempts 
of dealers to get the iron shipped on 
scheduled time, as the shortage of 
railway equipment and the inability of 
the railroads in general to handle 
shipments, sometimes develops into a 
serious problem. Consequently offices 
are daily receiving numerous com- 
plaints from customers to hurry their 
iron along. One dealer here reports 
sales last week aggregating 4,000 
tons, which is fairly good, consider- 
ing the state of the market at the 


present time. Southern foundry No. 


2 is still being sold in some places 
in the south on a $10 Birmingham, 
basis, but in the Birmingham district 
direct, iron for this price seems to 
have disappeared, and $10.50 is being 





asked, and sales are being made there 
at that figure. Recent sales of north- 
ern No. 2 foundry show that $13 
Ironton still prevails. Freight rates, 
$3.25 trom Firmingham, «ind $1.20 
from Ironton. We quote Cincinnati 
prices as follows: 


Southern foundry No. 2....... $13.25 to 13.75 
Southern foundry No. 3....... 12.75 to 13.25 
Southern foundry No, 4....... 12.50 to 12.75 
Southern gray forge........... 12.50 to 12.75 
OE. des spavakocasavicewbele’s 12.25 to 12.50 
Southern No. 1 soft........... 13.75 to 14.25 
Southern “No, 2 © B08. 06000000. 13.25 to 13.75 
Standard southern car wheel.... 25.25 to 25.50 
Northern No, 2 foundry....... 14.20 
Northern No. 3 foundry....... 13.70 
Northern No. 4 foundry....... 13.45 to 13.70 


Jackson co. & per cent silicon.. 16.45 to 16.95 


Coke. — Connellsville foundry coke 
has risen in price again during the 
past week, and can now be quoted at 
from $2.35 to $2.45 for both prompt 
shipment and contract for second half 
delivery. Some sales are being made 
at from $2.25 to $2.30, but for inferior 
grades only at this price. Furnace 
coke from the same district has also 
advanced slightly for prompt ship- 
ment, due probabiv to the fact that 
the congested condition on most rail- 
roads makes it impossible for fur- 
naces to get coke contracted for on 
scheduled time, and being short of 
supply, they are willing to pay more 
for spot shipment. On the other 
hand, dealers cannot, always supply the 
coke on short notice, which also has 
a tendency to raise the prices. Many 
users ate now attempting to buy 
more than the usual requirements, as 
tumors of an approaching strike in 
the coal fields, which would cause a 
shortage of coke, has created a desire 
to store up enough to last for some 
time into the future, A sale of 150 
cars of foundry coke during the past 
week is reported, but generally sales 
are for smaller lots for prompt ship- 
ment. We quote below the leading 
coke producing districts as follows: 


< Prompt. Contract 
Connellsville district. shipment. second half. 
Foundry coke....... $2.35 to 2.45 $2.35 to 2.45 
Furnace coke....... 1.85 to 1.90 1.85 to 2.00 


Wise county district: 
Foundry coke....... $2.00 to 2.25 $2.00 to 2.25 
Furnace coke....... 1.75to2.00 *Sliding 
[scale basis. 
Pocahontas district: 


Foundry coke....... $2.00 to 2.190 $2.00 to 2.10 

Furnace coke....... 1.65 to 1.75 1.70 to 1.90 
New river: 

Foundry coke....... $2.50 to 3.15 $2.60 to 3.25 


Furnace’ coke....... 2.00 to 2.10 2.10 to 2.20 

*Sliding scale basis means $1.60 for coke 
based on $9, Birmingham, for pig iron, with 
an advance of 16% per cent of the amount 
over $9 which pig iron is quoted. This 
is the usual basis. Other forms of sliding 
contracts are also made. 

Finished Material.—Steel bars are 
generally reported a little firmer, and 
some fairly good sales have been 
made at 1.15c, Pittsburgh, although 
1.10¢ has been done in some cases. 
Structurals are generally bringing 
from 1.15c to 1.20c, and the price of 
2.80c on galvanized sheets, No. 28, 
has been advanced in most cases to 
2.85c. Changes in the original plans 
of the new Union Central Life Insur- 
ance building, which is being erected 
in this city on the site of the old 
Chamber of Commerce, at Fourth and 
Vine streets, call for an addition of 
five stories, which will make the build- 
ing 31 stories in all. This addition 
will be in the shape of a tower, which 
will gradually taper from the 27th 
story. It is estimated that the extra 
tonnage will be from about 400 to 500. 
We quote Pittsburgh prices on ma- 
terials mostly used in Cincinnati, as 
follows: 

MILI PRICES. 

Steel bars, 1.10c to 1.15c; iron bars, 1.25c; 
tank plates, 1.l0c to 1.15c; black sheets, No. 
28 gage, 1.80c to 1.85c; galvanized sheets, 
No. 28, 2.85c; sheet, blue annealed, No. 10, 
1.35c; structurals, 1.15c to 1.20c, all Pitts- 
burgh basis. 

The warehouse business seems to 
have improved all along the line dur- 
ing the past week. There seems to 
be about an equal demand for all ma- 
terials generally carried in stock here, 
and some fairly good lots are being 
sold. 3uilding in general will un- 
doubtedly be better in Cincinnati dur- 
ing the coming spring and summer 
than last year, and business will 
probably improve proportionally as 
soon as the weather clears. We quote 
warehouse prices f. o. b. Cincinnati, 
as follows: 

WARE HOUSE PRICES. 

Steel bars, 1.69c base; iron bars, 1.55¢ to 
1.60c base; structurals, 1.70c base; plates, % 
inch and over, 1.73c base: sheets, blue an- 
nealed, No. 10, 1.90c base; rivets, cone 
head, 2.25 base; cold rolled shafting, 60%, 
discount; boiler tubes as follows: 1% to 2% 
inch, 61 per cent discount; 2% inch, 63 per 
cent discount; 234 to 3% inch, 66 per cent 
discount: 3% to 4% inch, 68 per cent dis- 
count; and 5 to. 6-inch, 61 per cent dis- 
count; and soft steel cold twisted concrete 


bars, cut to length as follows: % inch 
square and larger, 1.70c; % inch square and 
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larger, 1.80c; % inch square and_ larger, 
1.90c; fs to 3% inch square and larger, 2.10c; 
% inch square and larger, 2.2)c to 2.30c. 
Old Material—The only item of in- 
terest in the scrap iron market dur- 
ing the past week, was the purchase 
today of the plant and real estate of 
the old Licking rolling mill, at Cov- 
ington, Ky., together with about 2,000 
tons of scrap contained on the prem- 
ises, by Hilb & Bauer, one of the 
leading firm of scrap iron dealers in 
Cincinnati, the price paid for all being 
$25,500. The new owners have not 
decided as to whether they will oper- 


ate the plant, thereby making exten- 
sive improvements, or convert all the 


available material into scrap. Out- 
side of this, the market is quiet and 
featureless, with no change in prices, 
although small fluctuations that do 
not hold are noted from time to time. 
Some recent small sales of stove plate 
brought from $6.50 to $7, and a sale 
of grate bars is reported at $6.50. 
There are no’ special lists, however, 
on which there is a better demand at 
the present time than for others, in fact 
there is hardly enough being sold to 
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make a comparison. According to a 
summation of reports, prices are as 
follows: 

GROSS TONS. 


Ol Ge FAR oie seh VAAN $12.00 to 13.00 
Old steel rerolling...........0. 11.00 to 11.50 
Od I96G, Om < « cated whis-eens oe 18.00 to 18.50 
Steel melting scrap............ 9.50 to 10.50 
Car WHOGIS. cece cesedasvicomenns 10.50 to 11.00 
NET TONS. 
Old No. 1 R. R. wrought..... $10.50 to 11.50 
Ne.) 1, precharge. d6 i. cisltiiids sh 10.00 to 10.50 
Ne... , DORs St acccals 8.00 to 9.00 
DeOUS :' MARNE ries sek oeeae sein 6.50 to 7.00 
Machine shop turnings......... 5.50 to. 6.00 
AOE. DOMME iccgie ob dda sede die 4.50 to 5.00 
Grate BOG bcd cc ewiwase ciebe 6.00 to 7.00 
Sheet iron, bundled..... 0c... 6.50 to “7.50 
Tee, A SURE “ORO padiao0 os wars 10.00 to 10.50 
Tieary Gre 8s. i Piss dsuieed 6.00 to 7.00 
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Eastern markets continue to mani- 
fest irregularity in finished material 
prices and a slow expansion of vol- 
ume, but sentiment is strugeline to 
be more cheerful. Some plate or- 
ders originally placed with Pittsburgh 
makers have been cancelled because 
of slow deliveries and have been 
given to eastern mills instead, re- 
flecting the filled-up condition of the 
middle western plants. Pig iron re- 
mains quiet. There is keener inter 
est being manifested by blast fur- 
nace interests and industrial coin- 
panies in general in the indications of 
labor troubles in the coal regions, 
April 1. Scrap conditions are inac- 
tive. 

Pig Iron.—Makers are scanning th: 
future more critically trying to gage 
the effects ot a possible strike in 
the anthracite coal regions, April 1. 
Buvers, however, apparently — see 
nothing in the outlook to arouse 
apprehension from their standpoint 
and the market continues to drag. 
Selling is light and is distributed in 
small lots. A -Delaware river pipe 
shop continues in the market for 
5.000 tons of Ne. 3 and forge for 
May-June shipment. Some makers 
are quoting $10, Birmingham, for No. 
3 and $9.50 for forge on this busi- 
ness. These prices can be shaded, 
although low -grade iron continues 
scarce in the south. The leading 
cast iron pipe company is sounding 


the market on northern low grade 
iron. Two buvers of malleable in 
this district are now inquiring for 
this grade, one for 1,000 tons up to 


July and the other for 500 tons for 
early delivery. It is reported western 
malleable has been quoted on this 
business at $15.35, delivered. Foun- 
dry iron conditions lack feature and 
are comparatively quiet. Some mak- 
ers in the centrai part of the state 
are still quoting around $13, furnace, 
for 2X, but have been confining their 
operations principally to their local 
markets. The probabilities are some 
of these irons will become more ag- 
eressive market factors in this dis- 
trict in the meer future. Eastern 
Pennsylvania makers. are. quoting over 
the range of $1475 to $15.25, Phila- 
delphia, and one or two of these 
furnaces sometimes shade the mini- 
mum. In Virginia, the West End 
furnace, which recently went into the 
hands of a receiver, has gone out and 
the trade is interested to observe the 
effect of this action, as this maker 
has considerable unfilled tonnage 
upon its books. It is expected that 
the placing of some sizable orders 
with other furnaces, particularly by 
the Virginia pipe shops, will result. 
The Virginia market continues $12.25 
to $12.56, furnace for 2X. The east- 
ern Pennsylvania basic market is stag- 
nant. Some inquiry for this grade 
for expert has been placed before 
sellers by middlemen. The eastern 
market is nominally about $14.25, de- 
livered. Low phosphorus sales are 
small. 


We quote for prompt and second 
quarter shipment in Philadelphia ané 
vicinity, as follows, with local ship- 
ping and handling charges from docks 
included fer Virginia and northern 
ircn: 





No.3 foundepic. iii dcccions $15.25 to 15.50 
Ce | ees 14.75 to 15.25 
No. S' please. 0c ee SN.. 14.50 to 14.75 
Standard gray farge........... 14.00 to 14.25 
SIG a kdetialsc és oe chunky 14.25 
Neo.:) 2X )) Virgins. 226. eels Bolt 15.5) to 15.75 
NG.,.2. GOUORMG Sci ctasine inddine 14.50 to 15.00 
Standard low  phosphorus...... 19.00 to 19.25 

Finished Material.— Despite the 


generally apparent softness to finished 
prices and the slow growth of volume, 
there is a little better sentiment to 
the eastern trade. This seems to be 
based upon the -closer approach of 
the spring season. 


Unstable prices rule in various 
lines. In shapes, some business in 
this territory has been entered by 
makers located outside the immediate 
district at 1.2lc, delivered, equivalent 
to 1.06c. Pittsburgh. This quotation 
represents a shade under 1.10c at the 
selling mill which enjoys a _ less 
freight than the Pittsburgh district. 
Plate prices are being shaded. on at- 
tractive lots but concrete cases show 
Pittsburgh mills are so well filled 
they are not able to satisfy all buy- 
ers as to deliveries. In one instance, 
a round lot of plates originally placed 
with a Pittsburgh maker were can- 
celled when it developed shipments 
were to be delayed and the business 
was placed with an eastern mill at 
its full asking price. Plate and shape 
prices are usually 1.10c to 1.15¢, 
Pittsburgh, or 1.25c to 1.30c, Phila- 
delphia, and bars at 1.10c, base, and 
1.25c, delivefed. The common quo- 
tation on bar iron is 1.15c, eastern 
mill, but this level is being shaded. 
Eastern sheet makers still endeavor 
to hold-at a minimum of 1.40c, Pitts- 
burgh, for 10-gage blue annealed, 
but this level is being shaded $1 a 
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ton by other mills. Standard spike 
prices are weak. 

Henry Steers, Inc. New York, and 
the Brann & Stuart Co., Philadelphia, 
have the general contract for the 
comerete viaducts over the Bush and 
Gunpowder rivers, near Baltimore, 
for the Philadelphia, Baltimore & 
Washington railroad. The approxi- 
mately 4,000 tons of steel bars have 
not been placed. Alternate bids for 
steel or concrete have been entered 
for the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western cut-off, near Scranton, but 
no decision has been announced. Bids 
went in this week for the Vendig 
hotel, this city, 1,600 to 1,700 tons, 
ineluding 500 tons of Bethlehem col- 
umns. The McClintic-Marshall Con- 
struction Co. is low on the separate 
steel bid asked for the navy yard 
foundry, Washington, 1,000 tons. The 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. is 
preparing plans for a large office 
building in this city. 

A Nova Scotia steel company is in- 
quiring of eastern makers for 3,000 
to 5,000 tons of billets. Eastern 


mills are usually quoting rolling 
billets on the basis of -$20, Pittsburgh, 
and forging billets at $25, Pittsburgh. 
Small lots predominate. 


March 5. 


Pig Iron.—A sale of 4,000 tons of 
pig iron the latter part of last week to 
a local melter by a local sales agent 
for shipment over the next six months, 
is the largest transaction that has taken 
place in the iron business for some time 
in the St. Louis territory. There is 
a persistent rumor afloat that a large 
steel foundry is quietly seeking prices 
on 15,000 tons of northern basic, al- 
though the report is not credited by 
some agents, An inquiry appeared in 
the mails this morning for 200 tons of 
northern iron, and another for 500 tons 
of Lake Superior charcoal car wheel 
iron, both of which will develop into 
sales within the next few days, it is 
believed. Southern No. 2 is still quoted 
at. $10 to $10.50, Birmingham basis. 
Northern iron remains at $13 to $13.59, 
Ironton. 

Prices om southern iron, delivered, 
which the Birmingham freight of $3.75 
has. been added, follow: 

L caRawae oc dkden +++ «$14.50 to 14.75 


Southern No. 





We quote for delivery in Phila- 
delphia and vicinity as follows: 

Structural shapes, 1.25c to 1.30c;_ steel 
plates, 1.25c to 1.30c; steel bars, 1.25c; com- 
mon bar iron, 1.20c¢ to 1.25¢c; cut nails, 1.65c 
to 1.70c; blue annealed sheets, No. 10 gage, 
1.50c to 1.55c; 4 x 4-inch open-hearth roll- 
ing billets, $22.40 to $23.40; forging billets, 
$26.40 to $27.40. Extras shown under Pitts- 
burgh report. 

Ship Building Work.—Pacific coast 
interests are figuring with eastern 
ship yards, for the construction of 
another inusually large boat for 
Panama canal traffic. The Penn- 
sylvania Salt Mfg. Co. has placed, 
with eastern yards, three barges to 


- 


require 1,000 to 1,200 tons of shapes 


and plates. Official announcement of. 


the placing of the large boats for 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Co. is 
still withheld. Some eastern builders 
did not put in their bids on this 
work until March 1. 

Old Material—Eastern consumers 
continue to buy sluggishly. Special 
offerings are usually taken, but there 
is little buying on a tonnage scale 
in the cpen market. Direct buying 
from the railroads remains a principal 
source of supply and here consumers 
usually outbid the dealers. The 
monthly railroad lists are now up for 
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consideration. Price levels at present 
offer no inducement for outside ma- 
terial to come in and local offerings 
are only moderate. Wrought pipe 
is higher, sales having been made 
at $12, delivered. We quote, deliv- 
ered in eastern Pennsylvania. and 
New Jersey consuming territory, as 
follows: 


i Aa SS BR a hae Pe a $15.25 to 15.75 
Old steel rails (rerolling)...... 13.00 to 13.50 
No..1 heavy melting steel..... 11.75 to 12.25 
Ca a ar er 12.90 to 12.50 
SOU TER eR ns, Sad ou Wie ain 22.00 to 23.90 
ee Re Ee re 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought........ 14.25 to 14.75 
EEE SEI. 4. 9 a0 014-0 6.0.9.6 4 000 11.75 to 12.25 
Re), NS > << 5's 56 3.5.4 dail e iad 8.25 to 8.75 
Machine shop turnings........ 8.75 to 9.25 
LIE. Ouly oak beesbaoaes 12.50 to 13.00 
NR OPE rere eT oe 11.50 to 12.00 
Shave - GRO eeu cuweswivcsoerses 10.90 to 19.25 


Freight rates per ton on scrap from Phila- 
delphia to principal eastern consuming points 
are: $0.60 to Ivy Rock, Pa.; $0.65 to Phoe- 
_nixville, Pa.; $0.80 to Coatesville, Pa.; $9.85 
to Bethlehem, Pa., Reading, Pa., and Roeb- 
ling, N. J.; $1. 10 to Pottsville, Pa., Lebanon, 
Pa., and Columbia, Pa.; $1.20 to Harrisburg 
and Steelton, Pa.; $1.40 to Milton, Pa. 

J. K. Dimmick & Co., Land Title 
building, Philadelphia, has been ap- 
pointed sole sales agent for Empori- 
um foundry pig iron manufactured by 
the Emporium Iron Co., Emporium, 
Pa. C. R. Dimm, formerly with the 
Philadelphia office of Crocker Bros., 
has been added to the Dimmick or- 
ganization as a pig iron salesman. 




















et ee EGov AY 
So RAY SNR TART RE ie a 

Somrmmern Ne. 2. w2.cccee eeeseee 14.00 to 14.25 

es ae ee ee 13.50 to 13.75 

i Te. Gis, csnbavenakie 13.00 to 13.50 


Coke.—Little or no inquiry for coke 
is in the market, and there is still some 
complaint that a shortage of cars makes 
delivery of coke on contracts somewhat 
difficult. Prices remain as follows: 


We quote 72-hour Connellsville foundry 
grades, $2.15 to $2.40 for first half of 1912; 
72-hour foundry, $2.15 to $2.25 on tracks and 
for immediate delivery; 48-hour Connellsville 
furnace, $1.75 to $1.80; best 72-hour Virginia 
foundry, $2.15 to $2.25; 48-hour Virginia fur- 
nace, $1.75 to $1.85. The freight to East St. 
Louis and St. Louis is $2.80, and $2.70 from 
the Virginia fields when shipment is destined 
beyond St. Louis. 


Old Material. — Transactions in 
scrap iron remain at a low ebb, with 
prices tending toward a reduction. Quo- 
tations are nominally as follows: 


GROSS TONS. 

Old car wheels...... heals . -$13.00 to 13.50 
RR ON Mi «sees 14.00 to 14.50 
Re-rolling rails (5 feet and. over) 12.00 to 12.50 
Old steel rails (3 feet and under) 10.75 to 11.25 
Light section relayers (45 Ib. 

and under) subject to inspec.. 20.00 to 21.00 
Re-laying rails, subject to inspec. 23.50 to 24.00 


SSR RRO RE ———— IME > 


WANS Sar ee ' 
memenmcn © 





Frogs, switches and guards.... 19.00 to 10.50 


Heavy. melting steel........... 10.50 to 11.00 
Te ere 10.00 to 10.50 
NET TONS. 

No. 1 railroad wrought........ $10.50 to 11.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought........ 9.50 to 10.00 
Arch bars and transoms....... 13.00 to 13.50 
Knuckles, couplers and springs. 9.00to 9.50 
Re 3 oR re ee 13.00 to 13.50 
ee eee errr et ry 17.00 to 17.50 
Ce NE ORS oon bine sckca ch ebe 15.00 to 15.50 
Locomotive: tirep. 2.0... ccccsece 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 country wrought........ 8.75 to 9.00 
_. SD  @ — |B Se 7.50 to $.00 
Tank iron and cut boilers...... 7.00 to 7.25 
No, 3 emt. Deteaing...cepeseces 8.50 to 8.75 
No. 2 eut busheling............ 6.00 to 6.25 
Cast and mixed borings........ §.25to 5.50 
Machine shop turnings......... 6.25to 6.50 
Railroad malleable .....:...... 9.50 to 10.00 
Agricultural, malleable ........ 8.50 to 9.00 
OD. 5s 646s 0 us bab ses 0 8.75 to 9.25 
Angle splice bars (iron)....... 10.50 to 11.00 
Angle splice bars (steel)....... 9.25to 9.50 





The Virginia Steel Co., Norfolk, 
Va., which has just acquired the old 
steel plant built a few years ago on 
the Eastern branch, will begin opera- 
tions within a few days. The com- 
pany will make steel and iron of the 
ordinary bar variety. Members of the 
company are Pittsburgh men. 
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Birmingham, 
(By cable.) 

The threatened coal strike is complete. 
Thousands of factories have stopped, 
most iron works are closed and the rest 
will be idle by the end of the week. 
Iron masters expect the strike to last 
a fortnight. Prime Minister Asquith de- 
clared in parliament yesterday that the 
deadlock came about because the miners 
insist that mine owners accept the men’s 
figures as a minimum wage, but the 
government thought the best way was 
to fix it by agreement in each district. 
The government will endeavor to do 
what it can and hopes this arrangement 
can be made. 

Pig Iron.-—Probably 
so keenly interested in 
the iron and 
present moment, public 
concentrated on, the 
strike. Coal has already 
ine prices. The published house 
price in Birmingham today is 33s per 
ton, or about twice the usual figure. 
For some months past, transit dif- 
ficulties have made the obtaining of 
fuel for current purposes a matter 
of difficulty, and the iron trade, there- 
fore, is practically without any re- 
serves for strike purposes. From end 
to end of the country, pig iron produc- 
tion must at once cease, the furnaces 
being either damped down or blown 
out. There are still the 500,000 tons 
of pig iron in Cleveland to fall back 
upon, but as the finished iron and 
steel works will also stand, this will 
be of little practical use. The prices 
of pig iron have been substantially un- 
affected by the crisis, so far. But enor- 
mous difficulties have been experienced 


no industry is 
the coal 
trade. At the 
attention is 
colossal 
reached fam- 


crisis 
as steel 


coal 


coal 


in gettiny fuel. for the reason that the 
coal companies have naturally kept 
their fuel deliveries under old con- 


tracts at a minimum, to leave the larg- 
est surplus available at the present 
faney prices. In the Middlesborough 
district, the selling price of warrants 
for No. 3 is 49s 6d ($12.06) 495 
Gd ($12.12) month, and ld 
($12.25) three months. Prices through- 
out Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire 
and the Midiands are practically un- 
changed. There is no new business 
in pig iron worth mentioning. 
Warrant stock is being drawn upon 
and since the month opened 


with 


one 50s 


heavily, 


there has heen a reduction of abour 
5,000 tons. Very good shipments have 
been made for Tebruary. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—In the 
finished department, the effect of the 
coal strike has been more directly felt 
in the diversion of orders from Brit- 
ish to foreign mills. Makers of iron 
and steel are entirely unable at pres- 
ent to commit themselves, and 
wherever the requirements of cus- 
tomers are imperative, the order has 
to be placed abroad. A good deal 
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Belgium 


practical 


pusiness has been 
will 
benefit f 
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respect, as a coal strike is impending 
fatherland, 
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reached, and that prices may now 
recede. If the end of the 
should come soon, this 
prove a delusive hope, but the 
of consumers have been stimu- 
lated a little by the news widely cir- 


culated through THe Iron Trape REeE- 


somewhat 
coal strike 
may 


hopes 


virw cable of a consignment of pig 
iron from America to Italy. There 
is an increasing belief that America 


may be looked to as a source of sup- 
ply for raw and half-finished material, 
at a comparatively early date. 

The ship building trade keeps enor- 
mously busy, so that a great deal 
of overtime is being -made, both by 
ship builders and engineers, and this 


is likely to imerease, as the days 
lengthen. In the west of Scotland, 
steel niakers have been running un- 


der ‘pressure. There is a very heavy 
demand for all kinds of steel, especi- 
ally for heavy sections, on home or- 
der and for light section of export 
account. A large quantity of armor 
plate and ship plate generally is being 


turned out. Manufacturers are very 
well booked, and not at all eager 
for new business. An enormous ex- 
port trade is being maintained to 
India, Japan, New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia, while South America is an 
exceptionally good market. Structur- 
al business has distinctly improved 


lately, largely as the result of plant 
extensions. 


Meeting is Arranged 


of the adminis- 
National Metal 
will be held 
10. The counci! 
12 to 2 for the 
purpose of discussing its laber ‘bu- 
reaux at luncheon with presidents and 
of the association’s local 


The next meeting 
council of the 

Association 
April 


trative 
Trades ' 
Wednesday, 


will adjourn from 


secretaries 


branches, On the evening of the same 


day alumni members will hold their 
regular dinner, and on the following 
day, at 9 a. m, the fourtecnti® annual 
convention will be called and an in- 
teresting session held. On that even- 
ing the corvention banquet will take 
place and three of the best informed 
men on live subjects will speak. The 


sessions, banquet and luncheon will 
be held at Hotel Astor, New York 
City. 
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ee 


[ Birmingham | | 


(loses - ne See eSee]) 
Higher Schedule Maintained in 
Southern Sales. 


March 4. 


market has been 
and only 


Birmingham, Ala., 


Pig Iron.—This 
very quiet since last report, 
a limited tonnage in the aggregate is 
reported sold. In the sales made dur- 
ing the past week, a schedule of $10.50 
Birmingham, for No. 2 foundry 


per ton, 
main- 


is believed to have been fully 
but the buying was largely con- 
and require- 
were 


tained, 
fined to southern territory, 
ments in each individual cases 
small. The demand for low grades has 
predominated for some weeks past, and 
depleted the available 
tonnage of 


has practically 
stock. At this time some 
No. 4 foundry and gray forge is pend- 
ing, owing to the inability of the pro- 
delivery 
Recent 


ducing interests to , promise 
within the period stipulated. 
offers of $10.25 and $9.75 per ton, Birm- 
ingham, for Nos. 2 and 3 foundry, re- 
spectively, have been refused, and efforts 
to place tonnage for last half delivery 
at a $10.50, Birmingham, basis were un- 
situation is now 
interests are 


successful. As the 
presented, the producing 
making shipments at a rate in excess 
of the daily output, and are content to 


await further developments. It is point- 


ed out that a very significant percentage 


of the capacity now in operation has 
been provided with orders for the out- 
put during the remainder of the first 
half, and that the provision that has 
been made in certain quarters of the 
trade is comparatively limited. There 
was no unusual effort made by local in- 
terests to secure the tonnage recently 
offered for export; but aside from the 
requirement of a pipe manufacturer, 
which consists principally of low grades, 
the new business actually in sight is 
small. Shipping instructions for the 
present month that have been received 
so far do not indicate a smaller melt. 
There is still some complaint of the 
inability to make delivery against con- 
tracts at the rate originally agreed upon, 
although considerable of the tonnage 
brought over on order books from 1911 
has been cleaned up. The offerings of 
basic iron have not increased, and the 
price being asked for such grade is in 
line with the current quotation for No. 
2 foundry. - For warm blast charcoal 
iron, a basis of $22.50 to $23, at fur- 
nace, is being asked for the chilling 
grades. The aggregate of all stock ac- 
cumulation as of March 1 will hardly 
be known before the 10th inst., but no 
change has been made in the rate of 
Quo- 


furnace production since Feb. 1. 
tations on all grades, for delivery in the 





first half, are as follows, per gross ton, 


f. o. b. cars here, viz.: 

Pe ROUOEY Sb. ccvacccdsbe $10.75 to 11.25 
Te MCGEE «1.5... cece cehetee 10.25 to 10.75 
eT ey eee ere 2 oe 9.75 to 10.25 
eS, ED Panes oneasion soba 9.25to 9.75 
ON a eee ea ee 9.50 to 9.75 
BRE EE CBee 9.25to 9.5) 
oe ee ee eee ee eee 10.25 to 10.75 
OS Re ae eee 10.00 to 10.50 
mramtard “CHAYGOEL S505. 5s 22.50 to 23.00 


These prices are per gross ton f. o. b. 
cars at Birmingham district furnaces. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—With more favor- 
able weather conditions, shipments against 
all contracts are being made at a more 
satisfactory rate. The movement to the 
northwest has been increased very ma- 
terially, and within the week some addi- 
tional tonnage from that territory was 
submitted for consideration. Probably 
the largest proposition before the pro- 
ducing interests at this time is the re- 
quirement of 36-inch pipe for the city 
of Chicago. The specifications for this 
tonnage are not yet in hand, but it is 
understood that some 11 miles of water 
main will have to be provided for. The 
tonnage placed since last report consists 
principally of small lots for municipal 
improvements. We quote water pipe, 
per net ton, f. o. b. cars here, as fol- 
lows, viz.: 4 td 6 inches, $23; 8 to 12 
inches, $22; over 12 inches, average $21, 
with $1 per ton extra for gas pipe. 
These prices are probably shaded for 
large municipal contracts. 


Old Material—Quotations on cer- 
tain grades are revised, and the market 
is generally considered stronger. The 
movement in small quantities to south- 
ern mills aggregates a fairly attractive 
tonnage, while local foundries have taken 
a very liberal tonnage of machinery cast 
as a substitute for low grade pig iron. 
Investigation develops the fact that large 
quantities of wrought and steel scrap 
have been accumulated in certain sec- 
tions of the territory adjacent to this 
market, but such accumulations are be- 
ing held for higher prices. The ac- 
cumulations on dealers’ yards do not 
increase. We _ revise dealers’ asking 
prices as follows, per gross ton, f. o. b. 
cars here, viz.: 


ee OS EN $12.90 
Old steel axles, RGIS USEe tees ce foe 11.50 
ge Ee a te Oe ee ee ae 12.50 
Tite As ee MR 11.00 
No. 2 OS | ae or ee ee 9.50 
RD ee OS AB i ie ere 6.50 
pe ae a Ee CEN Dee eee: 6.00 
Pith) (S) COMO ie ibs be 5 oso vis’ oe ile 9.50 
Nie ei hep plea iingitapete 8.50 
eles = MORE EL cre kc ca hoo ek bb ce ces 8.50 
NR. Air, WEHOBN Ba so oaks isk va wick os 10.90 
Light cast and stove plate............. 6.09 





The Virginia Steel Corporation, 
Seaboard Bank building, Norfolk, Va., 
recently incorporated with $50,000 
capital stock, will lease a plant on the 
Elizabeth river. The officers are: 
President, John Robinson; vice pres- 
ident, John Robinson Jr.; secretary, 
L. B. Deisenwroth, all formerly of 
Pittsburgh. 


March 7, 


PRICE CHART 








1912 





PRICES 


Mar. 8 ‘}] 


Feb. 7 "12 


Feb. 28 "12 


Mar. 6 ‘12 





BESSEMER 
PITTSBURCH 


SPOT 


18,00 
17.00 
16.00 
15.00 
14.00 
13.00 
12.00 












































FOUNDRY NO. 2 
NORTHERN 
PITTSBURGH 


SPOT 





18.00 








17.00 
16.00 
15.00 
14.00 
13.00 


























12.00 











FOUNDRY NO. 2x 
NEW YORK 


SPOT 


18.00 
17.00 
16.00 
15.00 
14.00 
13.00 









































12.00 





FOUNDRY NO. 2 
SOUTHERN 
BIRMINCHAM 


SPOT 


14.00 
13.00 
12.00 


11.00}- 


10.00 
9.00 
8.00 















































LAKE SUPERIOR 
CHARCOAL 
CHICACO 





21.00 
20.00 
19.00 
18.00 
17.00 
16.00 
15.00 









































BESSEMER 
BILLETS 
PITTSBURGH 





24.00 
23.00 














22.00 
21.00 


Pa 





y 











20.00 
19.00 
18.00 

















STEEL BARS 
PITTSBURCH 


28.00 
27.00 
26.00 
25.00 
24.00 
23.00 
22.00 















































TANK PLATES 
PITTSBURGH 


28.00 
27.00 
26.00 
25.00 
24.00 
23.00 
22.00 












































COMMON IRON 
BAR 
CLEVELAND 


28.00 
27.00 
26.00 
25.00 
24.00 
23.00 
22.00 












































OLD STEEL RAILS 
(Short) 
CHICACO 


16.00 
15.00 
14.00 
13.00 
12.00 
11.00 
10.00 















































HEAVY STEEL 
CLEVELAND 





16.00 
15.00 
14.00 
13.00 
12.00 






































11.00 
10.00 
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Chines Iron to Various Plants. 
Effect of Freight Reduction. 


March 1. 

Structural steel both of eastern and 
local make has been moving much 
more rapidly in the past week than 
at any period since the close of 
active building operatings last fall. 


Large orders for structural steel have 
been placed with eastern manufactur- 


ers and shipments on orders made 
during the winter are now arriving 
on the coast. Some of the smaller 


orders are being filled by local mills. 

The rumored rehabilitation of the 
Western Steel Corporation plant at 
Irondale, is discountenanced by sev- 
eral large shipments of Chinese iron, 
which has been held pending the de- 
cision of the assignee regarding the 
resumption of business. Not a little 
of the iron, which was in stock at 
the time the plant closed down, has 
been San Francisco, while 
some has taken over by local 
mills and foundries. 

A feature of ‘the export 
business has been the exportation of 
large consignments of ship building 
steel beams, bars and plates to Japan. 
This in addition to the railroad steel, 
which is being taken by oriental lines, 
gives the current months a new record 
in steel exportations. 


sent to 
been 


week’s 


The ship building steel is being 
billed to Kobe, Japan, by eastern 
mills. Large consignments of railroad 


steel are also passing through this 
port for the orient. 

Pig Iron.—The proposed reduction 
of freight rates to take effect the 
second week in March on Alabama 
and Tennessee pig iron is having its 
effect on the foreign irons. Under 
conditions, the higher grade 
compete 


present 
English 
with the eastern American pigs, but 
importers are disposing of what they 
have at terms which meet the prices 
which will prevail when the new 
rates take effect. The present rate of 
$10.44 will be cut to $8.96. This will 
permit eastern furnace men to lay 
down the best Alabama and Tennessee 
pig iron at figures will be 
prohibitive to importers in the future, 
except when small lots are brought 
in as ballast for coke ships. 


irons are able to 


which 


First 

Quarter, 

Prompt. 1912. 

No. 1 Glengarnock.....$24.00 to 25.00 25.06 
No; ‘2 Balintott.¢..26206 23.50 to 24.00 24.00 
No. 1 English Jarrow... 22.50 to 23.00 23.00 
No. 1  Cleveland........ 23.00 to 23.50 23.50 
English Doncaster ..... 22.50 to 23.00 23.00 
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Coke. — Several good sized _ ship- 
ments of Connellsville coke have been 
the east in the past 
the call over some 
of the better imported brands even 
at higher prices. The German syndi- 
caté and Plean cokes are reported to 
be meeting with a market, 
small consignments being the rule. 
Native cokes at $6.50 at the mines 
are meeting with fair demand from 
manufacturers who are needing 
the light ash varieties. 


received from 
week and it has 


sluggish 


not 


Old Material.—Old material of vari- 
ous grades is having steady movement 
with but little or no change in price. 
An increase demand has had the 
effect of raising the high class scrap, 
prices ranging from $14 to $16. Ship 
building firms are working over the 


higher class of old material which 
can be used in minor construction. 
Yards on the Sound have received 


orders for a number of whaling ships 
in the past. week and the construction 
of these vessels is being hurried. 


Be CONE wate dared Ve es cdot $14.00 to 15.00 
ee COED: oka oasis tpocifeae 14.00 to 14.50 
Om? SEO . 020 / eet Se EO 19.50 to 20.00 
COe 2 I 82). oc bivae's cnbemicas - 12.25 to 13.00 
a erat err 11.50 to 12.00 


METAL MARKETS 
St. Louis 





March 4. 

‘Lead and Zinc.—A price of $52 a 
ton for zinc, on a basis of $49 for 60 
per cent qualities, was realized in the 
Missouri - Kansas - Oklahoma district last 
week. From this, the base price ranged 
down to $45 a ton. Calamine brought 
$30 a ton on an assay base of $27 for 
40 per cent grades, ranging down to 
$24 a ton base. Lead strong 
at $55 a ton. 


ore was 


Chicago 


March 5. 
New Metals. fairly 


heavy and prices are 


Buying is 
moving within 
comparatively limits. The 
copper and active. 
Lake copper is now standing at 14%4c, 


narrow 


market is firm 


Chicago, with the casting grade Mec 
lower. Spelter prices showed no 
change during the week, although 
the market was firm. Tin is now 
quoted 43%c, Chicago. 

We quote, dealers’ selling prices, 
f. o. b. Chicago, as follows: 

Lake copper, carload lots, 1434c; 
casting, 14%4c; smaller lots, 4c to 4c 
higher. Spelter, car lots, 6.55c; lead, 


desilverized, 4c in 50-ton lots; corrod- 
ing, 25c per 100 pounds higher; sheet 
La Salle, in car 


zine, $8.25 list, f. 0. b. 
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lots of 600-pound casks; pig tin, 43%c 


Cookson’s antimony, 8%c; other 
grades, 7%c to 8c. 
Old Metals.—The demand for old 


metals is somewhat better and prices 


are a little firmer. The actual results 
alto- 
the 


narrow. 


are not 


dealers, 


of business, however, 


eether satisfactory to 


margin of profit being 


We 


very 


quote, dealers’ selling prices, 


f. o. b. Chicago, as follows: 


Copper wire, crucible shapes, 13c; 


copper bottoms, 11%c; heavy cut cru- 
cible copper, 13c; heavy red_ brass, 
1134c: heavy yellow brass, 91%4c; No. 1 
ted brass borings, 9%c; No. 1 yellow 
brass borings, 8'%4c; brass clippings, 
8i4c; lead pipe, 3c; zine scrap, 4c; 
scrap aluminum, 12c; tea lead, 334c; 
No. 1 pewter, 28c; block tin pipe, 39c; 


tin foil, 32c; linotype dross, 3%c; 


’ 


electrotype- dross, 3c; stereotype 
3! gC; 


$85 a 


plates, 41A¢; 


dri SS, 


$80 to 


stereotype 


prime slab zine dross, 


ton. 


New York 
March 5. 
Tin.—The domestic market was sur- 
a higher range of prices 
sent over London today. It 
is not considered significant of any- 
thing more than the syndicate’s grip 
the tin and only oc- 
casioned surprise because of the ap- 
parent unpropitious time. There has 
been demand in this market 
for tin since Thursday, and it 
is estimated that approximately 1,000 
been taken by consumers 
Spot is held at 43.62Uc 


prised with 
from 


on situation, 


a good 
last 
tons have 


in that time. 


today, and March at 43.50c. The 
'Inited States Steel Corporation has 
been the mest important buyer. Ar- 


rivals since March 1 aggregate 3,034 
tons, and there 2,690 afloat. 

Copper. — Leading con- 
bought past 


are tons 
domestic 
freely the 
producing in- 
terests claim to have order books 
well filled for two months ahead. The 
electrolytic has been ad- 
vanced to 14.50c, delivered 30 days 
by all interests, and one or two prom- 
practically out of 
14.62%4c. Lake 
casting is 


sumers have 


two weeks, and = most 


] rice of 


sellers are 
under 


14.75¢, 


inent 
the market at 
is 14.62M%c to 
14.374 ce. 
Lead.—The American 
Co. continues the 
lead at 4c in New York. 
offering at 4.10c. 
somewhat. 
spelter is the 
feature of the market. 
shortage in supply has caused 
advafice in spot to 6.90c. Prime 
western prompt shipment from 
the only available in small 
quantities, at 6.87¥%c. 


and 


Smelting & 
Refining cheapest 
seller of 
Other 
The demand 

Spelter—Scarcity of 


sellers are 


has subsided 
conspicuous 
Che 
an 
for 
west is 
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STEEL FOUNDRIES 


Purchases Land and Stock—President 
Kelley Submits Report. 


The balance sheet with a state- 
ment of profit and loss for the ninth 
fiscal peried of the American Steel 
Foundties ended Dec. 31, 1911, 
has been submitted to the stock- 
holders. The report covers 17 
months, and begins Aug. 1, 1910. 
It was arranged this way in order 
that the end of the company’s fiscal 
year and period might coincide with 
the government’s annual report re- 
quirements, as well as for other reas- 
ons. 

Gross sales were $14,300,562.01, or 
at the rate of $10,094,514.36 per year, 
as compared with $17,173,740.98 for 
the preceding year. The net loss for 
the 17 months was $259,030.92, and 
the deficit was $224,518.71. Bonds 
to the amount of $68,100 par value 
were retired, making the total re- 
tired, or provided for, $1,343,000, out 
of the original issue of $3,500,009. 
The -property account during the 
period increased $234,831.76. 

President William V. Kelley points 
out the following, among other things: 

“The result of the lack of buying 
by railways and generally depressed 
business conditions, both due to con- 
ditions with which the public is fa- 
miliar, was that the steel casting 
plants of this company were only 
ablé to operate an average of 50 per 
cent of their capacity during the en- 
tire period of 17 months and during 
six of the months at 40 per cent or 
less, one month dropping to 32 per 
cent; while the Hammond. works, 
which is devoted entirely to rail- 
way material and usually one of our 
best earners, was only able to run 
at 30 per cent of its capacity during 
the entire time, and during four 
months below 20 per cent, and for 
one month at only 12 per cent. At 
times there was only a week or ten 
days work ahead for any of the 
works which, in a business of this 
character, means that operations were 
practically at a standstill.” 

The company purchased some !and 
adjoining its Indiana Harbor piant 
and acquired neatly the entire capital 
stock of the Continental Railway 
Equipment Co. Orders on hand are 
latger than at any tifme since the 
begifning of the period covered in 
thé. report, but prices like those in 
other lines of steél manufacture are 
deélated to be unsatisfactory. A lib- 
eral buying movement, improving 





prices and increasing the output is 
hoped for, however. 

The profit and loss account for 
the 17 months follows: 


Sa Pere eee er $697,610.53 


oe PIDs oe x's sec an ceuc tes 59,492.75 

le til 

i Wea, os bs waepees ee $757,103.28 
Deduct: 

ores a a5 acts 6 Bin eae Whe be ee $683,498.00 


332,636.20 


eo ele  SEEEEE EES ec Le 


Ralance—net loss .......cceeecese 


DEPOSIT CERTIFICATES 


Sheffield Coal & Iron Co. Requests 
Stockholders to Settle Difficulty. 


The committee appointed to devise 
a plan for settling the difficulties of 
the Sheffield Coal & Iron Co. sent a 
circular letter to stockholders on 
March 1, requesting them to deposit 
their certificates with the Bankers 
Trust Co., New York, and _ stating 
that the company’s furnaces at Shef- 
field, Ala., are not now in operation. 
The Stonegap Colliery Co. is mining 
coal and the Wise Terminal Co. oper- 
ating its railroad, both being sub- 
sidiaries of the Sheffield company. 
The company was unable to meet a 
bond payment of $63,580, due Jan. 1, 
1912. An issue of notes aggregating 
$82,000 will also mature on April 1. 
The committee has not decided what 
plan to submit to stockholders. 


S. T. Wellman Opens Offices 


S. T. Wellman and his son, H. G 
Wellman, Cleveland, have formed a 
partnership to be known as S. T. 
Wellman & Son, with offices at 8803 
Euclid avenue, for the purpose of 
doing steel works engineering. Mr. 
Wellman Sr. has” returned from 
California, whre he spent the. last 
four years, partly for rest and recrea- 
tion and partly for business, in the 
meantime doing considerable _ steel 
works engineering. The firm will 
make a. specialty of open-hearth 
steel plants with their accessories, 
furnishing plans and specifications, se- 
curing bids, inspecting and_ superin- 
tending erection, etc. The business 
will be along lines separate from that 
of the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., 
of which Mr. Wellman Sr. is. still 
chairman of the board. Forty-two 
years ago Mr. Wellman designed and 
built the open-hearth steel plant of 
the Bay State Iron Works, in South 
Boston, which was the beginning of 
the open-hearth steel industry on a 
commercial basis in America. He 
has since been constantly identified 
with the development of open-hearth 
processes and machinery. 
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DENIES IMPUTATION 


Of Government in Regard to De- 
stroying Old Papers. 

The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion this week made public its an- 
swer to the petition of the govern- 
ment tor a permanent injunction to 
prevent the destruction of books and 
papers which might be wanted by 
the authorities in their investigation 
of the Corporation. The government’s 
action grew out of the destruction 
of a trunkfull of papers used by 
the federal authorities in the so-styled 
“wire pool” cases and then returned 
to the Steel Corporation. 

In the answer. the Steel Corpora- 
tion says that the papers were’ de- 
stroyed after having been submitted 
to the grand jury and through ig- 
norance that they would be wanted 
again. The Corporation disclaims any 
attempt to conceal papers and denies 
the imputation that it was about to 
destroy papers wanted by the zov- 
ernment in the pending suit. Ac- 
comipanying the answer are the sworn 
statements of Charles MacVeagh and 
Raynal C. Bolling, of the Corpora- 
tion’s counsel, and of Frank Baackes 
and George A. Cragin, of the Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Co. Mr. Baackes 
ordered the destruction of the pa- 
pers. The answer was not filed ow- 
ing to the recent death of Judge Lan 
ning, of the federal court of New 
Jersey, but was handed to a govern- 
ment attorney and then made public 


Steel Prices Advanced 


Cincinnati, March 6. (By wire.)— 
The local mill today withdrew all 
prices on sheets, making an advance 
of from $1 to $2 a ton over former 
prices: The advance on galvanized 
is due to the heavy advance in 
spelter and to increased demand for 
the galvanized as well as black and 
blue annealed. 


The New York store of the Cleve- 
land Twist Drill Co., Cleveland, has 
been removed from 62 to 30 Reade 
street, where larger and more’ com- 
modious quatters have been obtained 
and the floor space is practically dou- 
ble that of the storeroom previously 
occupied. 


The Thomas Furnace Co., Milwau- 
kee, has contracted with the Variety 
Iron & Steel Works Co., of Cleve- 
land, for a steel bridge electrically 
equipped for handling a 6'4-ton buck- 
et. The btidge will have a capacity 
of about 250 tons an hour, 























Pig Iron Production Increased in February 


Output 45,990 Tons Greater Than in January in Spite 
of Short Montk—Daily Average Largest in 20 Months 


The total output of coke and an- 
thracite pig iron of this country dur- 
ing February, as compiled from com- 
plete returns, was 2,098,796 tons. This 
was the monthly production 
since March, 1910, and compares with 
2,052,806 tons. in January, an increase 
of 45,990 tons. The increase becomes 
more apparent in 


largest 


the average daily 
production, 72,372 tons, which shows 
an increase of 6,152 tons over Janu- 
ary’s daily average, 66,220 tons. Feb- 
ruary’s daily average was the largest 
since June, 1910. 





MONTHLY ° PRODUCTION. 


1912, 1911. 1910. 

Jeiuary . 2,052,806 1,766,658 2,599,995 
February ...-. 2,098,796 1,781,285 2,429,525 
rr bes 2,165,764 2,588,736 
Pa Saes es «2 2,044,904 2,477,700 
j: eeeeee Oey 1,871,388 2,374,802 
Se ae 1,773,282 2,288,279 
Li er, sare 1,776,108 2,158,124 
ee 1,921,832 2,103,79: 
September 1,973,918 2,048,461 
Cnmiber. «i0inis. 2,092,061 2,086,205 
November 1,999,100 1,910,385 
December ..... 2,032,301 1,779,899 

TORE Gases 4,151,602 23,198,601 26,845,904 





The output of non-merchant or steel 
making iron in February was 1,519,215 
tons, compared with 1,466,943 tons in 
January, an 52,272 tons. 
That of merchant 560,754 
tons, compared with 557,311 tons in 


increase of 
iron was 


January, an increase of 3,443 tons. 
The production of spiegel in Feb- 
ruary was 2,915 tons, compared with 
6,423 tons in January, a decrease of 
3,508 February’s output of 
ferro was 15,912 tons, compared with 


tons. 


22,129 tons in January, a decrease of 
6,217 tons. 
Stacks in blast on the last day of 


February numbered 236, compared 
with 227 the last day of January, an 
increase of 9. The gain was dis- 
tributed as follows: Two steel works 
stacks in Illinois, one merchant stack 














in New York and five steel works 
AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION, 
1912. 1911. 
TOE | das oe cbse aes 66,220 58,989 
PED ake ih cne ee ees 72,372 63,617 
DE; dg des whens seenen aio 69,863 
ME is Dee hwtcin ee Cass 68,163 
MN saiepit + AW@des ddehad 60,367 
TRE ina s OU es 8b ee ees 59,109 
JU Sain Set Wace a Fabia sie his 57,294 
PM, gsc nw cried sce ans vs 61,995 
SEO kin he 85 ote nee 65,797 
EE ee eee 67,486 
CP OS SO eee ree eat ot 66,637 
DS Oh cs. so Rwnia oeSe a 8 ote 65,558 
stacks in Ohio. Four steel works 
stacks were also blown in in Penn- 


sylvania, but this was almost entirely 
offset by the blowing out of three 
merchant stacks. 


New Birmingham Rates.—As stated 
in THe Iron Trave Review of Feb. 8, 
a new freight tariff irom the Birm- 


ingham district to the Pacific coast 
will go into effect on March 11. The 


new rate on pig iron to California has 
increased 8 cents a ton, while to north 
Pacific points the new rate is $1.98 
a ton lower. The north Pacific rate 
on coke is unchanged, but the Cali- 
fornia rate is increased $1.50 a. ton. 
The Birmineham rate will be the same 


as the Duluth rate after March 11, 
$8.96 per ton. 
The Columbian Iron Works, Chat- 


tanooga, Tenn., has increased its cap- 


ital stock from $125,000 to $300,000. 








No. of No. in blast last 
States. stacks. day of month. 
Feb. Jan. 
Pennsylvania ......+. 158 98 97 
CO Wich eusai es 71 51. 47 
Gem KY OR 45 18 18 
WAGE oT civeseasiches 24 8 7 
New York oee406 6 68 28 14 13 
Nee: SOGGY 2 ba cacne 7 kn ba 
TINOUIES co ukioes bs 6054 24 16 i4 
COG ives Utiwd do aie 6 3 3 
IHG eit ies bea 9 Ny 8 
Mate ie as a 3 3 
WH | Sis 6 aecewre wc 6 4 4 
Rem = 55 505 teeter 7 1 
West Virginia ...... 4 3 3 
TOnMOOOe 6 oa cbs wovnwe 18 7 7 
Washington ......... 1 
GODS in. diene tes 2 ® 
"SE as Like ca t.s sewers 3 : 
MInMNEGER So cia ies 1 : 
A oe 3 4 2 
jo RPA ae PKG aie | 
Spiegel-—Ali states 
lerro All states... 
Tee. rss eetuaue 422 236 227 


Total 





tonnage made. —T otals.—— 

Merchant. Non-Merchant. Feb. Jan. 
170,312 736,877 907,189 879,257 
119,618 391,342 510,960 480,443 
105,877 32,229 138,106 146,212 
25,978 NEDSS 25,978 24,327 
54,375 62,948 117,323 118,524 
200,309 133,969 154,278 164,230 
24,569 136,100 160,669 149,480 
28,490 25,750 54,240 48,781 
11,226 3 Shorty 11,225 13,000 
2,915 6,423 
15,912 22,129 
560,754 1,519,215 2,098,796 2,052,806 











TALKS PROSPECTS 





Report of Chicago Railway Equipment 
Co. for 1911. 


The Chicago Railway Equipment 
Co. in its report for the fiscal year 
ended Dec. 30 last, shows a profit and 
loss surplus of $457,243, as compared 
with $523.027 at the close of the previ- 
ous year and $401,719 in 1909. Divid- 
ends paid during the year amounted 
to $173,950. 

The report points out conditions 
surrounding the business and kindred 
industries, which, it says, have not 
only continued from 1910, but have 


been keenly accentuated throughout 
the year 1911. Chief among the con- 
ditions, and of most immediate and 


direct effect upon the railroads, it is 
shown, was the then pending ques- 
tion of freight rates and the refusal 
of the interstate commefce commis- 
sion to allow the companies to in-. 
crease their revenue. This, the report, 
resulted in all plans for new equip- 
ment to be abandoned, causing com- 
plete stagnation. 


“There are many encouraging feat- 
ures, however, looking toward future 
business,” the report says. “It is the 
general consensus of opinion that, 
with some of our national problems 
solved, and a consequently more stable 
condition of business established, the 
railroads must of necessity become 
buyers of equipment on a _ highly 
augmented scale.” 





Furnace Contracts Let 


The Northern Iron Co., Port Henry, 
N. Y., through its engineers, Frank 
C. Roberts & Co., Philadelphia, has 
awarded contracts in connection with 
its new blast furnace as follows: Un- 
ion Boiler & Mfg. Co., Lebanon, Pa., 
plate and structural work; Birdsbore 
Steel Foundry & Machine Co., Birds- 
horo, Pa., castings. 


The National Roll & Foundry Co. 
Pittsburgh, has taken an order for a 
bar mill and tables from Follansbee 
Bros. Co., for the latter’s plant at 
Follansbee, W. Va. The company is 
also working on an order for cold 
mills for the same buyer. The new 
bar mills are to be completed in June. 
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ADVANCE IN SHEETS 


Results in Higher Prices for Galvan- 
ized Sheets and Pipe. 


Steady advances in the price of 
spelter at East St. Louis have finally 
resulted in higher quotations on galv- 
anized sheets and on_ galvanized 
wrought iron pipe being made by in- 
dependent makers.. The price of spel- 
ter, prime western brands, yesterday 
was 6.60c, while in the outside market 
at New York, the price was 6.97'%c, 
the freight from East St. Louis being 
15 cents per 100 pounds. 

One middle western maker of galv- 
anized sheets has advanced his price 
$1 and $2 a ton. 

An eastern wrought iron pipe maker 
announced to the trade an advance of 
from 1 to 6 points in galvanized pipe 
from the small sizes upward and on 
both butt and lap-weld. ‘This is 
equivalent to an advance of $2 to $12 
a ton. 


Bartlett & Snow to Make 
Extensions 


The C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., 
Cleveland, which recently increased 
its capital stock from $60,000 to $500,- 
000, advises that the increase ‘is to 
provide for some extensions to its 
business which may include a foundry. 
It is further planned to permit em- 
ployes to become stockholders in the 
company and a portion of the new 
stock will be set aside for this pur- 
pose. A profit sharing plan may also 
be worked out later. Although the 
company formerly confined its opera- 
tions to the manufacture of oat meal, 
barley pearling and general mill ma- 
chinery, it has now extended its line 
to embrace all kinds of elevating and 
conveying equipment; complete in- 


stallations for coal minés, coal docks, 
etc., mechanical dryers, gravel and 
sand handling and washing plants, 
garbage disposal plants, etc. A large 
export business, especially in Mexico, 
Canada and South America, has also 
been developed in these products. The 
officers are: President and treasurer, 
C. O. Bartlett; first vice president, H. 
H. Bighouse; third vice president, H. 
L. McKinnon, and secretary, I. M. 
Snow. 


Large Contract for Plates and 
Bars Reported 


New York, March 6. (By wire.)— 
The New Jersey Zine Co. has_ placed 
4,000 tons of shapes with the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Co. for new con- 
struction at its Illinois. plant. It is 
reported that -the Lackawanna Stee’ 
Co. has taken 18,000 tons of piates 
and bars for a western manufacturing 
consumer, 


Joe Ford Dead 


Joseph Terd, president of the Spring 
Lake Tren Co., with a charcoal fur- 
nace at [ruitport, Mich. and also 
president of the Mitchell-Diggins lror 
Co., with a furnace at Cadillac, died 
March 5, at Grand Rapids, aged 60 
vears. 


Orlando C. Gale, aged 88, founder 
of the Gale Mfg. Co. one of the 
largest plow and farm implement 
concerns in the country, died at his 
home in Albion, Mich., on Feb. 29, 
following a week’s illness. He was 
prominently identified with the agri- 
cultural implement world, being one 
of its best known pioneers. Mr. 
Gale was a leading citizen of Albion 
and took an active interest in its wel- 
fare. 
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SMALL SURPLUS 


Earned by Lackawanna Steel Co— 
Complete Report Issued. 


In the complete annual report oi 
the Lackawanna Steel Co., just. issued 
in pamphlet form, President E. A. S. 
Clarke informs his stockholders that 
the average price received by the 
company for its products in 1911 was 
$27.67 per gross ton, or $1.25 per 
ton less than the corresponding 
price for 191C. This price, together 
with reduced shipments and a greater 
cost of operation over former years, 
accounts for the reduction in earnings 
the past year, he says. President 
Clarke pronounces the year, as a 
whole, unsatisfactory, although there 
was an increase in business the sec- 
ond half. 

Continuine further in his review oi 
the year, President ‘Clarke says: 
“Your company received during 1911, 
from mines which it owns, or is inter- 
ested in, and from other sources, 
987,314 grass tons of iron ore, and 
844,82S gross 


produced a total of 
55,980 gross tons 


tons of coke and 73 
of pig iron. It also produced 345,038 
gross tons of Bessemer ingots, and 
453.214 gross tons of open-hearth in- 
cots, a total of 798,252 gross tons 
of steel ingots of all kinds.” 

The profit and loss and income 
accounts for the vear ended Dec. 31, 
1911, shows the following: 


1912. Decreases. 

Crbin. -Mbles iiss cecss of $21,040,386 $10,262,373 
Operating expenses.... 17,394,307 7,977,992 
Net income ........ 3,646,980 2,684,391 
fe ae en On eee 584,913 400,146 
Total income ...... 4,230,993 3,085,537 
Gen. expenses ....... 739,515 134,666 
Net earnings ...... 3,491,478 2,950,871 
Be ee: 2,206,436 15,905 
eae 1,285,042 2,934,966 
Depreciation ......... 1,202,239 484,664 
ee ee 82,803 2,450,302 
Prey. G6rpras ...¢.... 3,747,704 266,895 


Total 


surplus 


3,830,507 


2,717,197 


2,800,000 


(OT Ses ee Ee 
Final surplus ...... 3,830,507 *82,803 
*Increase. 
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The Sintering of Fine Iron-Bearing Materials 


Results Obtained by the Dwight & Lloyd Sintering 
Process at the E. & G. Brooke Iron Co's. Plant 


The purpose of this paper is to 
present a discussion of some of the 
technical details involved in the op- 
eration of the plant installed at the 
blast furnace of the E. & G. Brooke 
lron Co., Birdsboro, Pa., for the pur- 
pose of sintering fine iron-bearing 
materials by the Dwight & Lloyd 
process. The theoretical and _ prac- 
tical relations of this product to blast 
furnace practice also will be consid- 
ered. This plant has been in opera- 
tion since Oct. 1, 1911, with highly 
satisfactory results, although the ma- 
terial treated, being chiefly the flue 
dust currently made by the furnace 
or taken from the ac- 


gressive downward course by a cur- 
rent of air flowing in the same direc- 
tion through the permeable mass. 
The energy from the combustion of 
each particle of carbon is expended 
and utilized directly upon the adjacent 
particles of iron-bearing material, ag- 
glomerating them into a coherent sin- 
ter. 

In other words, the Dwight & 
Lloyd sintering machine is a piece of 
chemical apparatus in which to carry 
out the reaction between the oxygen 
of the continuous supply of air and 
the solid combustible material of the 
charge. The former is maintained in 


By B G Klugh 


raising the temperature of the sinter 
produced to its fusing point, thus en- 
veloping unconsumed carbon, and rais- 
ing the temperature of the grate-bars 
and other parts of the machine. Be- 
sides which, the minimum consump- 
tion of carbon, consistent with max- 
imum production and most desirable 
quality of product, is desirable for 
economic reasons. 

From a given material, properly 
mixed with the correct percentage of 
fuel, the character of the sinter pro- 
duced depends wholly upon the ma- 
terial itself, being unaffected by the 
speed of sintering or velocity of air 

supply; but its amount 





cumulated stock pile, 
was excessively high, 





~ WOME. Minas 3 


per unit of time de- 
pends upon the rate of 
+ 4 combustion of the in- 


Wes Ge 








and yet not uniform 
in carbon, so that the 
desirable control or 
regularity of the 
amount of fuel in the 





mixture treated could 


WIND BOXES 





WIND BOXES 


termixed fuel, which, 
in turn, depends upon 
the rate at which the 
oxygen is brought into 
contact with fresh fuel, 








not be-~ maintained. 
Nothing could more 
forcibly demonstrate 
the flexibility of the 
process than the fact that, under these 
conditions, the sinter produced was, 
in all cases, of excellent quality. 
According to the principle of the 
process, the finely-divided iron-bearing 
material to be sintered is intimately 
mixed with the amount of carbon 
requisite to produce the sinter. This 
mixture is then moistened and de- 
posited upon the machine in a uniform 
layer, the upper surface of which is 
ignited by a small flame of intense 
local heat, and the combustion of the 
intermixed carbon is effected in a pro- 





iPresented at the New York meeting of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, Feb. 
19 to 21,° 1912. 


FIG. 1—DIAGRAM SHOWING ARRANGEMENT 














THE ACTIVE ZONE 


a zone of regular and continuous sup- 
ply moving in the direction of gravity. 
The latter is, of course, intimately 
mixed with the material to be _ sin- 
tered. It logically follows that the 
capacity of the machine is limited by 
the weight of carbon burned per unit 
of time. It has been found that an 
amount otf carbon equivalent to 8 
per cent of the weight of the ore to 
be sintered furnishes ample heat for 
the production of the sinter. Carbon 
in the mixture in excess of 8 per cent 
performs the wasteful and deleterious 
functions of consuming proportion- 
ately longer time for its combustion; 


OF MATERIAL IN 


as the inert products 
of combustion are tak- 
en away by the action 
of the fan. 

Thus we come to the principle that 
the permeability of the bed of material, 
and the pressure-drop between the at- 
mosphere outside and that in the wind 
box determine—other conditions re- 
maining constant—the rate of the pro- 
duction of sinter. 


Permeability is largely influenced by 
the moisture added. The function of 
the water is not entirely understood. 
Primarily it causes a temporary ag- 
glomeration of the particles of the 
materials, thus preventing them from 
passing through the grates. The voids 
in the bed are then larger, offering 
less resistance to the gas current. It 
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FIG. 2--HEATING CINDER 


FIG. 3—PUDDLE CINDER 


FIG. 4—FLUE DUST CINDER 
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KIG. 5—DISCHARGE END OF FLUE DUST CONVEYOR AND FINE 
- ORE-SINTERING MACHINE 


must be borne in mind that the 
amount of added moisture is not a 
given percentage by weight, but the 
quantity required to produce a cer- 
tain degree of plasticity. For instance. 
to a fine hematite there could be add- 
ed 15 per cent by weight of water, 
before the material would cohere prop- 
erly: but with magnetite, 4 per cent 
of added water produces the equivalen‘ 
degree of plasticity. The regulation 
of this phase of the process, which is 
doubtless very important, has as yet 
been determined by rule-of-thumb only. 
This is done very well by workmen 
after a small amount of practice, es- 
pecially upon a given material. 

The diagram, Fig. 1, shows the rela- 
tive arrangement of the product and 
crude material in the active sintering 
zone. ‘The rectangle represents a ver- 
tical cross-section through ‘the pallets 
over the wind box. The sinter and 
ore mixture are seen to be separated 
by an imaginary line beginning and 
ending at two respective zero points. 
This is about the state of all materials. 
When high-carbon materials are sinter- 
ing, the combustion of the carbon 
proceeds downward, progressively 
Should high carbon follow low car- 
bon directly, the only adjustment 
necessary is to slow down the speed 
of the pallets, allowing greater time 
for burning out the excess of carbon. 
The only condition under which resid- 
ual carbon is Jeft in the sinter is when 
the temperature of the sinter in the 
upper part of the bed is raised, so as 
to render it incipiently fluid, and per- 
mit it to envelope small amounts of 
carbon. This only occurs when the 
carbon is excessively high, say, above 
20 per cent. ’ 

There have been practically no 
high-sulphur materials treated which 





were not brought down as low in sul- 
phur as the best Lake ores. No 
special adjustment or preparation of 
the ores is necessary to effect de- 
sulphurization; the sulphur is elim- 
inated simultaneously with the sinter- 
ing. The desulphurization is not de- 
pendent upon the form or quality of 
the ore. Pyrites sinter has been 
brought down from 4.41 to 0.07 per 
cent, while magnetites have been low- 
ered in sulphur from 3.50 to 0.15 per 
cent, 

An analogy between the sinter made 
has been suggested by the Dwight & 
Lloyd process and mill cinder. No 
such comparison is practicable. The 
two materials are wholly different in 
origin and appearance. Whenever mill 
cinder or puddle cinder has. a small 
amount of entrapped gases, producing 
pores, the walls of the pores ar 
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glazed and impervious to gases. In 
iact the material is a glass, which has 
heen completely liquid. The Dwight 
& Lloyd sinter, made under normal 
conditions, has never approached the 
liquid state, and hence its particles 
are united by plastic coherence of 
their surfaces; and the cell walls have 
the microscopic porosity of easily re- 
ducible ores. The micro-photographs 
shown in Figs. 2, 3 and 4, very forci- 
bly show the distinction between the 
structures of the cell walls of the 
different materials. 

lig. 2 shows a section of heating 
cinder magnified 40 diameters. Fig. 
3 shows puddle cinder of the same 
inagnifications. Both these materials 
have been cooled from a liquid state. 
By its method of formation the for- 
mer approaches more nearly a theo 
retical ferro-silicate. The latter, al- 
though containing practically the same 
~hemical compound as the former has 
a different proportion of the same 
constituents. The heating cinder 1s 
further subjected to slower cooling 
and hence allowed more opportunity 
for perfect formation of the crystals. 
The translucent and glass-like structure 
of the silicate of iron is shown in 
each case entirely enveloping the ex- 
cess of oxides of iron, which is 
shown opaque in each of the two 
cases. On the other hand, the section 
of Dwight & Lloyd sinter, Fig. 4. 
shows none of the translucent sili- 
cates. But there is shown a uniform 
opaque mass indicating none of the 
vlassy, silicate formation, which is 
characteristic of the two types of 
mil! cinder. 

The pores in the Dwight & Lloyd 
sinter are shown, all havine the ir- 
regular lines forming the walls of the 
cells. When it is borne in mind that 


this section is magnified 40 diameters, 














FIG. 6—PALLETS CONTAINING SINTERED MATERIAL 
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the fact that the porosity of the struc- 
ture is carried to microscopic propor- 
tions, vet leaving sufficiently strong 
cell walis, nay be appreciated. 

The practical furnace manager may 
think it a long step from handling the 
tonnages necessary for average fur- 
nace operation and such lengthy con- 
siderations of such minute structure. 
but all the furnace reactions resolve 
themselves ultimately into microscopic 
proporticns. Turthermore, this  con- 
sideration is to show that there exists 
a positive distinction between the 
various forms of mill cinder and 
Dwight & Lloyd sinter. 
porous the mill cinder may be, it can 


However 


never approach in reductibility, the 
product under consideration. Mill cin- 
Jer is a satisfied chemical compound, 
only giving up its oxygen at high 
temiperatures, and then affording a 
minimum area of contact for reac- 
tion of reducing gases. Dwight & 
Lloyd sinter is a physical agglomera- 
tion of material treated, being bonded 
of particles of original size. 

Several thousand tons of sinter have 
been produced at the Birdsboro plant 
and used in the blast furnace. At 
all times the sinter has shown itself 
a superior and beneficial addition to 
the blast furnace charge. By reason 
of variations in the ore mixtures, no 
actual figures of the fuel saving ef- 
fected through the use of the sinter 
are available; but several times as 
much as 10 per cent of easily reduci- 
ble lake ores has been replaced by 
sinter; and the management unhesitat- 
ingly declares that taking off the ore 
and putting on the sinter has the 
same iniluence on the fuel consump- 
ticn as would result from taking off 
entirely that amount of ore burden. 


At no time has there been any re- 








FIG. 8—BELTS FOR FEEDING 


action in the furnace resembling that 
produced by mill cinder. When mill 
cinder is used with a burden of a 
high percentage of magnetic ores, a 
scouring action is often noted, especi- 
ally when the mill cinder is put on 
to the amount of 12 per cent mass in 
one. There has never been at the 
Birdsboro furnace any scour action 
or descent of unreduced oxides since 
this sinter began to be used. Accord- 
ing to all practiced indications and 
theoretical considerations, there seems 
no doubt that a complete burden of 
Dwight & Wloyd sinter might be used 
advantageously. 

The iron blast furnace stands on 
a high plane as regards metallurgical 
efficiency, but there are vet vast op- 
portunities for improvement. Not the 
least of these lics in the due prepara- 








FIG. 7—VIEW OF SINTERING MACHINE, 





SHOWING RETURN TRAIN OF EMPTY 
PALLETS, .WIND BOX, BLAST PIPING AND A PORTION OF THE FAN 











THE ORE TO THE MIXER 


tion of ores and fluxes prior to charg- 
ing. 

James Gayley, in his paper before 
the American Institute of Mining En- 
gineers in June, 1911, quoted from 
Schin’s hook on “The Action of the 
Blast Furnace” (1871) the following 
sentence: 

\ chemical reaction can only take 
place between two bodies, however 
great their affinity, if they are in in- 
timate contact with each other; and 
the rapidity of this action will be 
so much greater the more numerous 
the points of contact are. 

Mr. Gayley’s purpose in this quo- 
tation was to lay stress upon the ad- 
vantage of the Dwight & Lloyd sinter 
over other materials in giving a 
greater area of contact to the gases 
in the reducing zone. But the import- 
ance of this law is equal if not great- 
er in its application to the reactions 
between solids in the fusion zone. And 
this is where blast furnace practice 
seems farthest from the ideal at 
present. Materials are charged in 
groups of tons, which can only per- 
form their proper functions by combi- 
nationvs between minute particles. It 
then seems only logical to say that, 
if greater intimacy of arrangemeni 
were provided between the _ bodies 
formine slag, a distinct advantage 
would be gained, in that a slag of 
the desired chemical composition 
would be continuously formed in the 
zone of fusion. In present practice. 
there is an intermittent production—- 
first of a basic, and then of an acid 
slae—all finding their way into the 
hearth, and making up a final iair av- 
erage, but certainly not constituting. 
in the strict sense of the term, a con- 
tinuous chemical operation. 

The natural consequence of sub- 
mitting to zones of varying tempera- 
ture, mixtures of varying smelting 
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points, is a discontinuous and dispro- 
portionately wide zone of fusion. This 
source of irregularity is probably the 
source of many slips, scaffolds and 
other -disturbances in furnace prac- 
tice. 

As a possible remedy for these con- 
ditions, I would suggest a wider ap, 

















FIG. 1—SPEED DIAL FOR MACHINE 
TOOLS. 


plication of the Dwight & Lloyd 
sintering process. I[.et us assume, as 
a hypothetical case, a mixture con- 
taining all fine ores of any specific 
burden, say 40 per cent of the entire 
ore charge, and the flux for the en- 
tire burden crushed to pass 10-mesh 
and under, to which the proper 
amount of carbon is added and sin 
ter is produced. This sinter now con- 
tains: (1) The iron partly metallic 
and partly as either oxide; (2) the 
gangue and flux, not necessarily com- 
bined, but intimately associated and 
free from all CO:. While the line 
is thoroughly calcined, it differs rad- 
ically from a separately calcined lime, 
in that it is so agglomerated with 
other materials as to remain solid, in- 
stead of shaking and disintegrating. 

The advantages to be expected from 
the use of such material in the blast 
furnace are: 

1—The solid mixture, containing 
uniform slag constituents, will carry 
them unseparated to the bosh, where 
their function will be performed con- 
tinuously, instead of interruptedly by 
running ahead and segregating. 

2—All the CO, having been elim 
inated, the solution of carbon by as- 
cending CO will be avoided. 

Hence, from there actions, CaCOs == 
CaC» + CO,; CO, + € = 2CO: there 
will be effected a saving of carbon 
equivalent to 12 per cent of ‘the 
weight of the stone, assuming condi- 
tions of 1,150 pounds of limestone 


per ton of pig; 96 per cent of 
CaCO. in limestone: &5 per cent 
available carbon in coke, then: 





1,150 pounds of limestone = 1,150 + 
96 -= 1,104 pounds CaCO. 

1,104 + 0.12 = 132 pounds of car 
hon saved. 

132 + 0.85 = 154 pounds of coke 
per ton pig saved. 

3.—An increased reductibility of the 
iron so treated.. This has been con- 
servatively estimated at 5 per cent 
better than the best available ore. 

4.—As a larger portion of the slag 
forming constituents will have already 
heen combined, an amount of carbon 
representing the difference between 
the heat for fusion and the heat of 
formation will be saved. 

5.—Uniform delivery of properly 
preportioned materials to the different 
zones. 

There has been set a numerical 
value for only the first case, as it is 
almost universally conceded that the 
carbon solution factor is equal to 
the theoretical. Upon presenting this 
proposition to a well versed student 
of blast furnace conditions he stat- 
ed, “the furnace which does that will 
double its output.” The writer does not 
claim such sanguine advantages as 
this, but feels that an advantage would 
be gained far in excess of the ex- 
pense of sintering the materials. 

Materials otherwise regarded as un- 
fit for the blast furnace may be read- 
ily and cheaply converted into a 
product most desirable for that pur- 
pose. For instance, as considerable 
flue dust carries an amount of carbon 
in excess of that required for sinter- 
ing its own iron-bearing constituents, 
this may be used by mixing the flue 
dust with blue billy or magnetites, 
thus giving a product of uniform. 
cellular composition without cost for 
fuel. 

The Dwight & L.loyd © sintering 
process thus offers to the problem of 
the conservation of our mineral re- 
sources a solution applicable to pres- 
ent economical and industrial condi 
tions. 

At the annual meeting of the J. W. 
Paxson Co., Philadelphia, officers 
were elected as follows: H. M. 
Bougher, president and general man- 
ager; Howard Evans, vice president; 
S. C. Bougher, treasurer and purchas- 
ing agent; Sherman Bougher, secre- 
tary; F. B. Platt, assistant secretary 
and treasurer; J, S. Hibbs, assistant 
general manager; James L. Crawford. 
marine superintendent, and A. G. War- 
rén, mechanical engineer of plants. 


The Pittsburgh office of the Inde- 
pendent Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago. 
was removed March 1 from 1426 to 
rooms 1208-1209 Farmers’ Bank build- 
ing, Pittsburgh. 
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Reliance Speed Dial 


With the advent of high speed 
steels and the continual trend toward 
scientific management and_ efficiency 
methods in all machine tool opera- 
tions, it is exceedingly important to 
have some accurate method by which 
the machine tool operator can easily 
adjust his driving mechanism to ob- 
tain the prescribed speeds at the 
cutting tool under changing condi- 
tions of work. 

Where the speed changes are ac- 
complished by cone pulleys or gears. 
the spindle has a certain number of 
known, definite revolutions per min- 
ute, usually indicated on a plate on 
the machine, and it is a comparatively 
tasy matter to embody in the blue 
print for the work specific instruc 
tions showing the step of the cone 
pulley or gear combination at which 
each operation can be performed. to 
give maximum efficiency. With intli- 
vidual, adjustable speed motor drive. 
however, the speed combinations are 
much greater in number and are not 
so easily calculated. 

The adjustable speed motor of the 
armature shifting type, built by the 
Reliance Electric & Engineering Co., 
Cleveland, permits of an infinite num- 
Ser of speed changes. As the arma 
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FIG. 2—-FOOTE-BURT DRILL EQUIPPED 
WITH SPEED DIAL 


ture is shifted, there are no stops 
or jumps but a smooth, gradual 
change in speed. On a machine tool 
driven by -this type of motor, it be- 
comes necessary to make the approx 
imations in speed setting required 
with other speed change devices and 
it is always possible’ to obtain the 
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exact cutting speed desired, provided 
the operator has some means of accu- 
rately adjusting the speed of the mo 
tor to that required. \ device fo; 
this purpose has been developed by 
the Reliance company, as_ illustrated 
in Fig. 1. This diai can be mount- 
ed at any convenient point on the 
machine tool, it being merely neces- 
sary that it be provided with a posi 
tive connection with the means em- 
ployed for shifting the armature of 
the motor. 
the motor is shifted and the gradua! 


When the armature of 


change in speed is obtained, a pointer 
moves in the speed dial. The scales 
in the dial take into account the dif- 
ferent gear ratios between the mo- 
tor and the work and can be set for 
dilferent cutting speeds at the cuttine 
tool, depending on’ the cutting specd 
used and the character of the work. 
The device is, therefore, an automatic 
calculator by which the operator can 
instantly set the speed of the motor 
so as to obtain any desired speed at 
the cutting tool, taking into account 
all of the variable factors which would 
affect the problem. The operator sets 
the dial for the cutting speed to be 
used and then shifts the armature 
of the motor until the pointer indi- 
cates the diameter of the cut to be 
taken on the proper scale for the 
gear combination used. 

The dial not only serves as a guide 
in setting the speed accurately, but 
is always in plain sight as a definite 
indication to the foreman or inspect- 
or of the speeds in use by the op- 
erator. These dials are furnished 
properly calibrated for use with Re- 
liance adjustable 
shapers, drills, 
chines, boring mills or any type oi 


speed motors on 


lathes, milling ma- 
adjustable speed tool. 

A dial arranged for a crank shaper 
with one back gear is illustrated in 
Fig. 1. The upper scale indicating 
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FIG. 2 TURNING 
the cutting speeds is stationary. The 
sinall indicator pointing at 40 is 
mounted on a revolving disc with 
two lower scales. The lower scales 
showing the length of the stroke are 
adjusted by a knurl on front of the 
dial until the indicator points to the 
cutting speed desired. The stales are 
not shifted unless new cutting speed 
is to be used. With scales set for 
any cutting speed the motor armature 
is shifted by turning the hand wheel, 
as illustrated in Fig. 2, until the 
pointer oi the dial, which is geared 
to the hand wheel rodSis opposite the 
stroke to be used. The dial illus- 
trated in Fig. 1 is set for 40 feet a 
minute with the motor speed adjusted 
for 20-inch stroke with the back gear 
shows. the 


in. The bottom = scale 

















FIG. 1—POWER TURN-OVER, POWER DRAFT MOLDING MACHINE, ON WHICH 
THE PATTERN FOR AN AUTOMOBILE OIL PAN IS MOUNTED 


OVER THE MOLD 


stroke with the back gear out. In 
Fig. 2 is shown a Foote-Burt drill 
driven by a Reliance adjustable speed 
motor and equipped with a_ speed 
dial. 





A New Power Turn-Over, Power 


Draft Molding Machine 


A power turn-over, power draft 
molding machine on which separate 
cylinders are employed for turning 
over the mold and for drawing the 
pattern, built by the International 
Moiding Machine Co., 2300-2318 
South Western avenue, Chicago, is 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tions. In none of the operations of 
the machine are the drawing and 
turn-over simultane- 
ously, and as it requires a lower air 


cylinders used 


pressure to draw the pattern than is 
employed for turning over the mold, 
the use of separate cylinders, it is 
claimed, effects a -<veduction in the 
consumption of air as compared with 
machines employing the same cylin- 
der for rolling over the mold and 
drawing the pattern. Two small cyl- 
inders are used for the pattern-draw- 
ing operation and one cylinder has 
been provided for turning over the 
mold. ‘The arrangement of the draw- 
ing cylinders, one on each side of 
the machine, furthermore, precludes 
the possibility of the pattern swaying 
or sagging while it is being drawn 
from the mold. 

The machine consists essentially of 
a heavy cast iron frame composed of 
two side rails connected at both ends 
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FIG. 3—THE MOLD LOWERED ONTO 


CLAMPS HAVE 


by cross rails. These, with their ad- 
jacent parts, form at one end the 
ramming bed and at the opposite end, 
the receiving table. At the centers 
of the side rails are cast large, round 


sockets which receive the two side 


cylinders. These sockets are accu- 
rately machined on their upper sur- 
faces. The annular flanges on the 


cylinders are machined on their lower 
surfaces and when the cylinders are 
set in place they are held in a true, 
perpendicular position by the two 
contacting machined surfaces. The 
turn-over pattern frame revolves on 
a heavy steel shaft which is driven 
into two cast iron hubs which form 
the tops of the pistons on the drawing 
cylinders. Integral with these hubs 
are two sets of heavy bearings or 
stops, so arranged as to engage cor- 
responding bearings or stops on the 
turn-over frame. One set of stops 
on the turn-over frame is adjustable 
and is used to locate the plane of 
the pattern at the proper angle with 
relation to the drawing cylinders, s¢ 
as to insure a perfect draw. The 
other set of bearings serves to prop- 
erly limit the action of the turn-over 
frame when it is swung back onto the 
ramming bed. The turn-over cylin- 
der is held in position by the trun- 
nions on either © side which = are 
journaled in sockets cast into the 
sides of the two drawing cylinders. 


The receiving table of the machine 
is provided with two flask receiving 
devices, the height of which can be 
adjusted to the depth of the flask 
used. The four points of contact 
act independently of each other so 
as to coinpensate for irregularities in 


THE RECEIVING TABLE BEFORE. THE 
BEEN REMOVED 


the bottom boards. The locking lev- 
er is so located that the operator can 
easily reach it without being obliged 
to change his position. Furthermore, 
the locking mechanism is so designed 
that it is impossible for the surfaces 
on which the mold rests to spring out 
of position until different equaliza- 
tion is required. 

Jn Fig. 1 the pattern of an automo- 
bile oil pan is shown mounted on 
the turn-over pattern frame which 
is in pasition on. the ramming bed 
After setting the flask in position. 
ramming the mold and clamping the 
bottom board to the pattern frame. 
air is admitted to the turn-over cylin- 
der by the full movement of the lever 
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actuating the valve on the turn-over 


evlinder.. ‘This air valve controls the 
movement of the mold to the position 
shown in Fig. 2, which is just pas! 
eenter. When the mold attains the 


position illustrated in Fig. 2, the air 


is exhausted from the turn-over cylin- 
der and the mold is lowered onto the 
receiving bed, as shown in Fig. 3 
After locking the two flask receiving 
cievices. the clamps are removed and 
air is admitted to the pattern-draw- 
ing cylinders, the patterns being 
lrawn from the mold, as illustrated 
in Fie. 4. When the limit of draw 
has been reached, which is controlled 
hy the teneth of the turn-over cylin 
der piston shaft, the turn-over frame 
autematically begins to turn back t. 
its original position and as it 
passes center, the air is exhausted 
and the pattern frame is lowered onto 
the stops of the ramming bed, as 
illustrated in Fig. 6, which also shows 
the mold ready to be removed to 
the floor. Fig. 5 shows the pattern 
frame in its movement back to its 
original position. 

In designing this machine the In 
ternational Molding Machine Co, has 
endeavored to provide for the con 
venience of the operator, for the 
acceleration of the speed of opera 
tion, for the varying conditions un 
der which the machine will be used, 
and for molding a wide variety of 
patterns. Separate levers are pro 
vided for actuating the valves on the 
turn-over and pattern-drawing cyiin 
ders. The valves have been so de 
signed that neither oil nor water 
pressure is required to facilitate the 
operation of the machine. All parts 
requiring lubrication are easily ac 


cessible and all sections subjected to 

















riG. 4—THE PATTERN DRAWN FROM THE MOLD BY THE TWO AIR CYLINDERS 
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strain are made of steel. Machines 
of the same size are interchangeable. 
both as to different parts used in their 
construction and the fitting of the 
patterns. 

These machines are built in six 
sizes with turn-over frames varying 
in width from 26 to 36 inches and 
with draws of from 8 to 14 inches. 
The machine illustrated has a 30-inch 
frame and an 8-inch pattern draw. 
‘The weight of the mold is 1,000 
pounds 


The Schumacher Briquetting 
Process' 


By Joseph W. Richards 

The Schumacher method of briquet- 
ting tlue dust, or flue dust mixed 
with fine ores, or, in a few exception 
al cases, coke dust, has come = into 
large commercial use in Europe, and 
a sinall plant is already in operation 
in the United States. It promises to 
become of such great importance to 
the iron industry of the United States 
that the following description wiil 
certainly interest the majority of our 
pig iron producers. 

Discovered in 1908, the process rests 
upon the observation of Dr. Schu- 
macher that blast furnace flue dust. 
while possessing of itself no binding 
or cementing properties, acquires 
strong cementing properties if mixed 
with a very small amount of certain 
salt solutions, the amount of which 

'Presented at the New York meeting of the 


American Institute of Mining Ilingineers 
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FiG, 6—THE PATTERN TURNED BACK 


TO RECEIVE A FLASK, THE MOLD 


HAVING BEEN REMOVED TO THE FLOOR 


is so small that the resulting cemen- 
tation appears to be rather by cata 
ivtic action of the salts than by the 
mass action of such chemicals. To 
be more speciiic, fresh blast furnace 
ilue dust mixed with from 5 to 10 
per cent of its weight of magnesiuni 
-hloride or calcium chloride solution, 
that is to say with from 0.25 to 2 
per cent of its weight of magnesium 
chloride, or calcium chloride, acquires 
thé property of setting within a short 
time, frem 15 to 60 minutes, and 
forming a hard, cemented briquette 
Alkaline solutions appear to have 
no action such as described, and they 
even interfere, if present, with the 
action of the magnesium and calcium 
solutions. 


\When treated in this way the flue 

















FIG. 5—TURNING BACK THE PATTERN 


IN POSITION FOR MAKING ANOTHER 


MOLD 


dust briquette sets very hard, ap- 
parently from pure excess of cement- 
ing and setting power. It is, there- 
fore, possible to mix with the flue 
dust a considerable proportion. of 
inert ore or like material, which has 
no setting power by this process, and 
thus to make a compound briquette 
containing large quantities of ore 
mixed with flue dust, but in which 
the flue dust may be regarded as the 
cement or binding material. A strong- 
ly-cementing flue dust will carry as 
much as three times its weight oi 
fine ore or the like. and yet produce 
a satisfactorily strong briquette. 
The Cambria Steel Co. has installed 
at Johnstown, Pa., a small plant con- 
sisting cf two presses, with a com- 
hined capacity of 250 tons of bri- 
quettes per day. One of the presses 
is of the mechanical type, with hyd- 
raulic safety regulatcr; the other is 
a Renay hydraulic press. The first 
makes briquettes the size of an or- 
dinary firebrick, the latter makes bri- 
quettes cylindrical in shape, 8 inches 
high and 8& inches in diameter, and 
uses a considerably higher pressure 
than the former. 


Cambria’s Briquetting Plant 
As seen in operation early this 
month, the warm flue dust from the 
dust catchers was stored in one hop- 
per, while fine Mahoning ore, contain- 
ing from 10 to 12 per cent of mois- 
ture, and quite cold, was stored in 
another hopper. A _ rotating feeding 
device formed a stream of these ma- 
terials, passing into the mixing trough 
with ordinary spiral, into which at 
the same time was run a 30 per cent 
solution of calcium chloride, the flow 
of which was regulated by a hand 
valve. The trough fed the mixture 
directly into the hopper of the press. 
The tlue dust was warm, approxi- 
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mately at 90 degrees Cent., the ore 
was ice cold; the solution was cold. 

The mixture fed to the press was just 
warm to the touch, the bricks going 
fromthe press were decidedly hot and 
steaming, and when loaded into the 
car they were quite hot to the touch 
and steamed vigorously. 

This heating of the mixture as soon 
as compressed into the briquette is 
a characteristic of the process, and is 
an index of the rapid chemical reac- 
tion taking place which results in the 
cementing of the material. 

The Bruck-Kretschle press  con- 
sumed 35 horsepower with an output 
of seven tons per hour; the Ronay 
press, 25 horsepower, with an output 
of four tons per hour. 

The flue dust carries from 18 to 20 
per cent of coke, which is all car- 
ried into the mixture, said mixture 
being 70 of ore to 30 of flue dust. 
There is from 5.5 to 6 per cent of 
coke in a finished briquette. The 
saving of this coke, 20 per cent in 
weight of flue dust used, represents 
sufficient value to pay for the entire 
cost of the briquetting of the dust. 
Undoubtedly the coke thus enclosed 
in the briquette acts on the ore in 
the furnaces, and reduces it with at 
least as great an efficiency as the 
green coke put into furnace. There- 
fore, if the furnace has sufficient 
sinelting power, other things being 
equal, this coke of the briquette may 
be estimated as saving at least an 
equal weight of coke to the furnace. 

As to «physical properties, a bri- 

quette made of flue dust absorbed 
11.5 per cent of its weight of water, 
representing 27 per cent of voids, 
a very satisfactory, porosity. Bri- 
qettes one day old, hard-dried, tested 
for compressive strength, gave a 
minimum of 445 pounds per square 
inch. 

Several hundred tons of these bri- 
quettes were already in the ordinary 
furnace bins, ready for use in the 
furnaces, and appeared to have stood 
transportation to that point and drop- 
ping 10 to 20 feet, and also subse- 
quent action of ice and snow for 
several weeks without deterioration; 
only a few were broken, and_ but 
little dust was made. 


Cost of Briquettes 


The operation of producing bri- 
quettes in this manner, from flue dust 
and fine ores, appears to have at- 
tained the maximum of simplicity, the 
operation consisting merely of mix- 
ing with the solution and pressing 
into shape. Estimates of probable 
cost, if the operation were carried 
out upon a scale such as would suit 
a large blast furnace plant, yielded 








as the outside figure 30 cents per ten, 
inclusive of depreciation, repairs and 
interest on plant. 

The inventor of this process has 
certainly made a great advance in the 
art of briquetting these difficult ma- 
terials at a minimum cost and with 
maximum simplicity of plant. It is 
not difficult to predict a very large 
application of this process in the 
United States, as soon as the be- 
havior of the briquettes in the blast 
furnace has been proved. The very 
Satisfactory running of similar bri- 
quettes in European blast furnaces 
appears to leave no doubt upon this 
phase of the question also. 


A High Speed Air Compressor 


The-Gardner Governor Co., Quincy, 
lll, has recently placed on the mar- 
ket an improved, vertical, high-speed 
air compressor, one style of which 
is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. It is built in several sizes 

















VERTICAL, HIGH SPEED AIR COM- 
PRESSOR 


varying from 3 x 3% inches up to 
8 x 6 inches. The 6 x 6-inch com- 
pressor is designed to operate at a 
standard speed of 225 revolutions per 
minute, delivering 22 cubic feet of 
free air per minute, but it may be 
run at 400 revolutions per minute, at 
which speed it delivers 40 feet of air 
at a maximum pressure of 100 pounds 
per square inch. This requires about 
9 horsepower. The air is admitted to 
the cylinder through an annular port 
located at the lower end of the pis- 
ton travel. An inlet valve is also 
placed in the top of the piston which 
permits the air to enter on the down- 
ward stroke. The discharge valve is 
in the upper part of the cylinder. 
These valves are extremely light, be- 
ing made of tempered sheet steel not 
over 0.02 inch in thickness. Special 
attention has been given to the de- 
sign of the air passages and the 
various bearings to avoid both pneu- 
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matic. and mechanical friction. ‘The 
crank case is entirely enclosed, mak- 
ing it dirt and dust-proof, and is pro- 
vided with large hand-hole plates, per 
mitting access to the connecting rod 
bearings. A combination grease and 
oil system of lubrication is employed. 
The connecting rods are hollow and 
are filled with a hard grease lubri- 
cant which is forced through by 
means cf compression cups. The pis- 
ton is of the trunk pattern, fitted 
with three rings. 

This machine, which is known as 
the Gardner-Rix compressor, is es- 
pecially suited for motor drive. Its 
high speed permits the use of high 
speed motors, which are known to be 
more efficient than the lower speed 
types. Connection between the motor 
and the compressor may be made by 
ordinary spur gearing or with a silent 
chain. When gearing is used, a raw 
hide pinion is. preferred for the mo 
tor shaft. 


Centers of the German Iron 
Industry 


About 60 per cent of the ore mined 
in Lorraine and Luxemburg, Ger- 
many, is smelted locally, and about 
14 per cent is shipped to Westphalia 
and 13 per cent to the Saar district. 
About one-sixth of the ore in Ger- 
man Lorraine and most of the Sie- 
gerland mines are owned by West- 
phalian iron masters, while nearly 
15,000 acres of ore lands in French 
Lorraine are also held by German in- 
terests. In 1875 there were 297 blast 
furnaces in the German empire, of 
which 21 were in Luxemburg. At 
the end of 1908 there were 304 blast 
furnaces. The great difficulty with 
which German iron masters have to 
contend is the distance which sepa- 
rates the lLorraine-Luxemburg ores 
from the coke of Westphalia. The 
ore must either be brought to the 
coke or the coke to the ore, but the 
heavy cost of transportation is part- 
ly compensated for by the cheap- 
ness of the ore and its self-fluxing 
character. 


The offices and plant of the Brown 
Specialty Machinery Co., Chicago, man- 
ufacturer of core machines and core- 
making equipment, are now located at 
2440 West Twenty-second street. The 
factory occupies double the floor space 
of the former plant and the offices are 
combined with those of the Brown Mfg. 
Co. in the Brown Bros. building. Elmer 
A. Rich Jr., general ‘manager of the 
Brown Specialty Machinery Co., has 
been elected president and general man- 
ager of the Brown Bros. Mfg. Co. 
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Advertising Patronage the Ultimate Test 


THE 
ROMANCE OF 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Advertising patronage is the ultimate test which 


reflects the rise and fall—in CIRCULATION 
and EDITORIAL MERIT—of every publication. 


As compared with 1900 the advertising patronage 


of THE IRON TRADE REVIEW today shows 


A GROWTH OF 488 PERCENT 
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THE IRON TRADE REVIEW’S unparalleled increase in advertising patronage—from a small beginning in 1900 


to its present commanding position among the trade and technical publications of 


the world—is graphically shown in the above chart. 




















By Its Consistent Growth 











NOT FICTION BUT FACTS 
Advertising Patronage the Ultimate Test 


Advertising Patronage is based upon quality and quantity of circulation— 

Quality and quantity of circulation are based upon editorial merit. 

Editorial merit has made THE IRON TRADE REVIEW the world’s standard iron and steel publication. 
Editorial merit has made THE IRON TRADE REVIEW the most widely quoted trade paper in the world today. 
Editorial merit is reflected in its market reports which are without bias to either buyer or seller. 


Editorial merit has made THE IRON TRADE REVIEW a tremendous institution and a tremendous factor in the iron and 
steel business of the world. 

Editorial merit alone is the reason why contracts involving millions of dollars every year are based solely upon the quotations of 
THE IRON TRADE REVIEW. 

Editorial merit is the slogan of the 47 editors and correspondents engaged in the production of the world’s greatest Iron and 
Steel publication—and a 

Fearless and unprejudiced editorial policy has resulted in an increase in quality and quantity of circulation since 1900; corre- 


sponding to that of the advertising patronage of THE IRON TRADE REVIEW which shows 


A GROWTH OF 488 PERCENT 





Advertising Pages in THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 1900 to 1912 


Average number of advertising pages in THE IRON TRADE REVIEW per issue for each 
month from 1900 to 1912 


1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 


JAN. .____- 24.8 335 39 462 60 55 59 70.9 92.6 108.2 136.2 148.1 170.1 
FEB. _____- 25.7 33.2 42.5 55.55 59.5 52 58.5 74.8 81.2 73 89.5 97.2 104 
MAR._____ 27.8 33.55 32.55 60 57.4 48.6 60.8 75.8 77.7 75 85.9 96.8 
AP... 28 31.7 445 55.4 61 465 63.55 77 75.7 72.4 84.5 100.6 


MAY __-___ 27.6 31.8 43.8 62.5 58.5 52.2 60.2 73.8 78 75.5 91.4 102.2 
JUNE -.__- 30.2 31.9 45 63.5 57.8 51.2 65.5 78 79 76.5 89.5 100.3 
wee ..... 28.3 345 44 31.3 57 51.5 645 785 75.3 708 92.6 102.5 
AUG. .._.28.4 33.8 45 64 55.5 51.6 64.2 782 77 70.5 935 988 


ae 28.2 33.5 47 645 53 57 #67 #4815 77.5 70.8 90.6 103.8 
Git. «.:.. 28.2 33.4 49 62.6 69.5 59 705 70 75.6 76 9S 104.5 
NOV. ____- 28.6 57 51 66 £454.7 57.2 703 733 765 785 965 87.8 
DEC. ______ 31.5 345 55 61.8 53 60 75 783 768 80.4 95.8 104 


Average Number of Advertising Pages per issue for each year 
from 1900 to 1912 


28.1 35.2 44.9 57.8 58.7 53.5 64.9 75.9 78.57 77.3 95.3 103.9 137 











The above table contains facts—not fiction, and figures which record a growth of advertising 
patronage never before obtained in the history of trade and 
technical journalism. 
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The Sintermg and Briguetting of Flue Dust 


A Discussion of the Various Processes Employed, 
Principles of Operation and Economies Effected 


By Felix A Vogel 


Flue dust, to most blast furnace op- 
erators, means a_ troublesome 
product, the formation of which 
should bé curtailed, if not eliminated 
entirely. Elowever, with the increas- 
ing use of fine ores, larger furnaces 
and high pressure blast, the produc- 
tion of flue dust is constantly increas- 
ing, and amounts annually in the 
United States to from 3,000,000 to 
3,509,000 tons, an exceedingly high 
tonnage, of which a large part has 
been discarded as valueless. 

As a result of greater economy ina 


by- 


the iron industry, attention of our 
furnacemen has been directed towards 
the utilization of this enormous 


amount of waste material, a_ fact 
which had also been given due con- 
sideration by metallurgists abroad. 
Flue dust is generally a fine ma- 
terial containing considerable coke 
and iron ore, with a small admixture 


of lime and _ silica, depending upon 
the burden. The iron ore is partly 
reduced, which shows that it orig- 


inates largely from the reducing zone 
of the blast furnace. 


Flue Dust Treatment 


us- 
and 


In the United States this dust 
ually contains 20 per cent of coke 
more than 40 per cent of iron. Es- 
timating coke to be worth $3.25 per 
ton, and iron ore 7 cents per unit, 
the flue dust, made avail- 
able, represents a loss to the furnace- 
man of $3.50 per ton. This accounts 
for the first efforts to re-charge the 
flue dust into the furnace, either by 
moistening it down with an excess of 
water, or mixing it with clay to form 
pulp, or treating it with 


uniess 


balls or 
limewater. 
These methods, however, have been 
discarded, as they failed 
the desired economies 
in the blast furnace, all 


practically 
to produce 
To. recover, 


the values represented by the ma- 
terial contained in the flue dust, the 
following conditions should be com- 


plied with: 


l. The dust should be agglomerat- 
ed into lumps about the size of fur- 
nace coke, so that it will help to carry 
the burden and facilitate the flow of 
the gases. 

a: ne 

iPresented at the New York meeting of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers. 


agglomerated material 





should be strong enough to carry the 
burden without disintegrating ; it 
should be heavy so as to decrease 
its volume, and it should be sutticient- 
ly porous to permit the furnece gases 
to penetrate fully. Under ne condi- 
tion should the surface be glazed. 

3. It should contain al! of the 
valuable constituents cf the dust, such 
as coke, iron ore, lime, etc. 

4. It must stand handling without 
undue breakage, and should not pro- 
duce more than 5 per cent of dust. 

5. It must stand the weather. 

6. It must uot disintegrate in the 


blast furnace bvefore beinz greatly 
or totally reduced. 
7. It must submit to easy reduc- 


tion without requiring additional fuel. 
8. It must not contain substances 
detrimental to blast furnace opera- 

tions. 
[ts cost of 


production must be 


low. 


Advantages of Agglomerated Material 


Blast. furnace 
use of such agglomerated 
will result in 

1. Regular, steady operation. 

2. Increased burden, increase in the 
yield and metal produced. 

3. Decrease in the consumption of 


the 


operations, by 
material, 


coke. 
4. Decrease in the production of 
flue dust. 


_ 5. Decrease in the cost of produc- 
ing pig iron. 

In order to obtain these results 
American and European metallurgists 
have followed two different lines. In 
the United. States it has sufficed to 
save the iron content only, though 
not in the best possible form, while 
abroad the endeavor been to 
make a _ high 
meet all 


has 


class product which 


would the conditions above 
enumerated. 

A number of 
evolved in the United States, generally 
and sinter- 


based on 


processes have been 
known as agglomerating 
ing processes. They are 
fritting together the particles of ore 
by heat, the binding action being due 
to the formation of silicates, mostly 
of iron. When the coke has not been 
eliminated mechanically from the dust, 


it is burned out, leaving ashes in the 


material, which in 
formation of 
material. In 
more fuel is added 
which, naturally. 
drawback. 

the oldest 


agglomerated 
the 
glazing 


creases silicates of 


iron ofr some 

however, 
flue dust, 
increases 


nodulizing 


cases, 
to the 
further 


The 


this 
process, 


process in the United States, has been 
in successful operation for a number 
of years. Flue dust is treated either 
directly, or it is previously submitted 
to a magnetic separation to eliminate 
coke and lime. This is done to facili- 
tate the subsequent nodulizing opera- 
tion, which is carried on in a slowly 
rotating cement kiln from 80 to 120 
feet long. From 200 to 300 pounds 
of finely-powdered coal is used per 
ton of finished material, the coal be- 


ing blown into the kiln. Gas and 
oil have also been tried with more’ 
or less success. The heat produced 


is considerable and difficult to con- 
trol, the semi-soft material formed 
consisting of iron ore particles and 
slag. which by the revolving action- 
of the kiln, is balled together in nod- 
ules of various sizes—from a pinhead 


to that of a cannon ball—which are 
usually quite dense, often fused and 
glazed. They contain from 60 to 67 


per cent of iron, which makes them 
quite attractive from the furnaceman’s 
point of view. To make nodules an 
elaborate and expensive plant is re- 
quired, the operation of which is 
more or less difficult and costly. 


The Pot Process 


The Huntington-Heberiin pot proc- 
ess, which has been used with good 
results in the roasting of pyrite cin- 
ders, has been recommended for the 
fritting of flue dust. The resulting 
fritted material is of more or less 
cellular structure. However, this 
would not be an advantage, as the 
surface would be largely glazed, ren- 
dering it not permeable to gases, and 
would have to be removed in the 
blast furnace at about smelting heat. 

The process is somewhat simple. 
reauiring stationary iron pots fitted 
with a perforated false bottom 
through which the air is blown into 
the charge. The equipment is cheap: 
the operation, however, is not con- 
tinuous, which makes it expensive. 


The Groendal briquetting process 
has also been applied to flue dust 
The flue dust, either moistened, or 


after the elimination of the coke and 
stone, is pressed into bricks which 
are subseauently fritted in high tem- 
perature. To facilitate the operation 


it was found necessary to eliminate 
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the coke; this, however, increases the 
cost. The separated coke is of little 
value, since it contains many impuri- 
ties. The machines used are ordinary 
brick presses... The bricks are care- 
fully placed in layers on cars, which 
are run into long kilns about 170 
feet long, where they are submitted 
to high heat, gas being used for the 
purpose. The platforms of ‘the cars 
are built of firebrick and form the 
hottom of the kiln. The highest tem- 
perature, about 1,300 or 1,400 degrees 
Cent., is reached in the center of the 
kiln, the highly-burned _ briquettes 
working gradually towards the cooler 
end of the kiln, where they are finally 
unloaded, The operation lasts abou: 
seven hours. The resultant briquettes 
contain from 65 to 70 per cent of 
iron with practically no impurities, 
these having been eliminated. No 
ashes are left by the fuel. The bri- 
quettes are only slightly fritted, are 
very porous and friable, and make 
a high class material for use in an 
open-hearth furnace. The manufac- 
ture of Groendal briquettes is ex- 
pensive, necessitating a costly plant. 
which has limited output. A ton of 
flue dust will produce about two- 
thirds of its weight in briquettes. 


Dwight-Lloyd Process 


Quite recently the Dwight-Lloyd 
process has beet applied to the sin- 
tering of flue dust. The material is 
siibmitted to internal combustion in 
layers of from 5 to 7 inches thick. 
It is fed on an endless conveyor 
formed of iron pallets or grates. 
\iter the fuel therein contained has 
been ignited by means of a gasoline 
torch. or some other device, the air 
is drawn through by suction. The 
operation lasts about 20 minutes. 

A good deal has been published of 
late in regard to this process. It is 
claimed that the required plant is not 
costly, while the operating expenses 
are considerably lower than in the 
previous process. The resultant sin- 
tered material is not homogeneous 
and, while a large portion of it is 0 
cellular structure, it is glazed on the 
surface, which makes it quite difficult 
to reduce in the blast furnace. 

The Greenawalt process uses much 
the same apparatus as the Heberlin 
pot, but air is drawn through the 
charge similar to the Dwight-Lloyd 
process. 

The sintered material from these 
various processes is expensive on ac 
count of the loss of carben and, with 
the exception of the Groendal bri 
quette, is not of good physical struc 


ture and is usually giazed on the sur- 
face. ‘The briquetting of flue dust has 


been more attractive abroad than has 
the sintering. 

The lime process mixes the flue 
dust with trom 5 to 10 per cent of 
hydrate of lime and, after briquetting 
the material, is exposed to the air 
tor a certain length of time, so that 
a carbonate is formed which is the 
binding medium. This binder will 
eventually act as flux and will re- 
place a certain amount of stone. The 
process, while having decided ad 
vantages, is quite cumbersome anil 
costly, as the briquettes must dry 
from two to four weeks under cover. 

The pioneer process uses sulphide 
pitch, obtained from the _ sulphide 
pulp mills, as a binder. It is an or- 
ganic substance, rich in carbon and 
hydrocarbons, which will burn readily 
and thus increase the calorie value 
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THE. WARLIC WATER HEATER 


of the material. Tne flue dust is 
pressed into briquettes with from 
4 to 8 per cent of sulphide pitch: 
they are quite hard and give fair 
results, but the process is expensive 

The Ronay process does not use 
a binder. The flue dust is submitted 
to a very high pressure in a specially- 
constructed type of hydraulic press; 
the resulting briquettes can be 
handled immediately and have proved 
very satisfactory. The process re- 
quires an expensive plant, however, 
increasing the operating cost. 

The Schumacher process does not 
use what may properly be called 
a binder, but is based on the lateni 
cementing actions existing in fresh 
flue dust and which are made active 
by the presence of a small amount 
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of a catalytic substance. Thus 0.23 


per cent of magnesium chloride mixed 
with fresh flue dust and from 6 to 
10 per cent of water, pressed into 
briquettes, will create a strong re- 
action, noticeable by the considerable 
heat developed; the briquettes will be 
perfectly set and hard within a few 
hours. The process is very simple, an 
ordinary pug mill being used in 
which to mix the material, which is 
subsequently pressed into briquettes in 
a toggle press and then loaded on 
cars to allow them to set. 

Some flue dust will react so strong- 
ly that a large amount of ore or coke 
breeze may be added to the briquettes: 
in these cases the flue dust acts as 
a binder. 

The Schumacher process requires 
an inexpensive plant and the cost of 
manufacturing is low. It is exten- 
sively used abroad and has replaced 
some of the other methods. Thé bri- 
quettes of all-agglomerated materials 
have given most satisfactory results 
abroad and highest returns and _ val- 
ues to the blast furnace operators. 





The Warlic Heater 


The Warlic Heater Mfg. Co., 405 
Lucas avenue, St. Louis, has recently 
periected a device for heating large 
quantities of water to uniform tem- 
perature by steam. The construction 
of this apparatus is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. It is de- 
signed for installation in manufactur- 
ing plants where considerabie hot 
water of uniform temperature is re- 
quired -and is especially adapted for 
shower baths and for heating water 
at concrete mixing plants. 

The device consists of a series of 
three concentric tubes. The inner 
tube is perforated and is fitted with 
a threaded plug, as shown in the 
illustration. Steam is admitted te 
this tube, escaping through the per- 
forations which are uncovered’ by 
the plug. The water enters through 
the outer annular space and over- 
‘lows in a thin stream into the middle 
passage, where it is met by an! 
mixed with .the steam. The device 
is said to he effective because the 
steam and water are divided into 
such small quantities that an inti- 
mate mixture is assured. It may be 
used wherever the steam _ pressure 
exceeds 10 pounds per square inch. 


The town of Parry Sound, Ont., has 
adopted a by-law granting a bonus 


“of $25,000 and a loan of $25,000, to the 


Standard Chemical, Iron & Lumber 
Co., for the establishment of charcoal 
iron blast furnaces. 
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New Line of Board Drop Hammers 


A new line of board drop hammers. 
in which are embodied many novel 
features of construction, built by the 
Chambersburg Engineering Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa., are shown in the 
accempanying illustrations. The ham- 
iner is so designed that it is not 
necessary to dismantle it to replace 
the adjusting bolt and the method 
of adjusting the hammer for lining- 
up dies is likewise a valuable feature. 
he front rod is lifted into place by 
the gradual and direct pick-up of a 
segment rolling in the rack. This 
eliminates the usual severe shock 
and strain on the front rod and pre- 
vents the breakage of these rods 
due to erystallization. The knock-off 
construction is another valuable fea- 
ture, as the incline on the ram is so 
eradual that practically no shock is 
imparted. The design of these ham- 
mers also permits of the use of any 
height of dies 

The head is mounted on top of the 
frame and is securely held in place 
by four through-bolts passing through 
drilled holes which have spiral springs 
to absorb shock. The rolls, either 
plain or geared, as desired, with their 
driving spindles, are located in hooded 
scecentrics, the front eccentric being 
provided for operating and the rear 
eccentric for adjustment only. These 
eccentrics are steel castings made in 
one piece. The spindle bearings. are 


exceptionally large and are well pro 




















FIG. 1—FRONT VIEW OF BOARD DROP 
ITAMMER 

















FIG. 2—-BOARD DROP HAMMER, SHOW- 
ING RACK AND SEGMENT LEVER 


vided with oi! reservoirs. The board 
clamps are located at the extreme 
top on duplicate eccentrics and in 
this way do not come in contact with 
the oil. When the ram is suspended 
the board is gripped in such a way 
that it hangs free of both rolls. The 
board clamps are so positive in action 
that even the heaviest rams are in- 
stantly gripped in any position. When 
the treadle is fully depressed the 
board falls free. Adjustments to the 
back roll and board clamp to take u» 
the wear of the board, are made from 
the fioor by means of adjusting bars 
at the back of the machine within 
easy reach cf the operator, as shown 
in Fig. 3. The adjustment is provided 
for 3, to 7-16 inch wear: of board. 
The frames are about 2’ feet shorter 
than the eeneral standard, although 
the fall of the ram is greater than 
the average. 

The frames are made of air furnace 
tron and are of reinforced I-beam 
section to withstand the varying 
strains imposed upon them in_ break- 
down wetk. The frames are of uni- 
form section throughout and are deep- 
ly pocketed in the anvil with a bear 
ing on their outside edges for the 
entire length of tongue. They also 
bear on the entire bottom surface, 
thus insuring the perfect and perma- 
nent alignment of the frames and 
ram. The tops of the frame are ma- 
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chined to tigs, tongued and are fitted 
to the lifter head. The frames are 
spaced and held in line with the 
lifting rolls by steel tie bolts with 
listance pieces. The greatest weight 
in the frames is at the base, where 
the biow of the ram is to be taken 
when the dies meet. The. bearing 
surface of the V’s has been made 
especially large so as _ to provide 
ample strength and wearing surface. 
The adjustment of the frames. to 
align the top and bottom dies is made 
by large tension bolts and the con- 
struction is such that in case of frac- 
ture they can be passed out into the 
aie space and quickly replaced with- 
out disturbing other parts of the ham- 
mer. These bolts are supported their 
entire length in a bored opening. 
The ram or hammer is made of 
open-hearth steel and is perfectly bal- 
anced, being sufficiently deep from 
front to back to insure the alignment 
ol the dies. The lifting boards are 
made of well seasoned maple and are 
secured by an undercut plate with 
teeth on one side to permit of the 
use of a straight board and to pre- 
vent the board from pulling out. 
These boards can be put in place 
while the pulleys are in operation. 
The anvil is made of air furnace 
iron in one piece, and the cap con- 
sists of open-hearth steel. The ham- 
mer can he furnished with anvils 

















FIG. 3—BACK VIEW OF BOARD DROP 
HAMMER 
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FIG. 1.—TROLLEYS TRANSFERRING 


weighing either 15 or 20 times the 
rated falling weight of the ram and 
ean aiso be furnished of steel if de- 
sired. The anvil is secured to the 
frames by four through-bolts provid- 
ed with spiral springs to reduce shock. 
All the bolts are set at an angle and 
the pockets for the bolt heads to 
the compression side of the anvil 
are eliminated, thereby removing the 
possibility of breakage at the bolt 
holes. 

The stroke is adjusted by a rack 
and segment lever and any adjustment 
can be quickly and easily made. This 
adjustment is so sensitive that a 
variation of any fraction of an inch 
or foot may be obtained. The front 
rod, owing to the eccentric type of 
construction, is practically straight 
and is lifted onto the shelf without 
the usual shock or jar, as the releas- 
ing lever is rolled along in the rack 
and imparts to the front rod a direct 
and gradual pick-up. The adjustment 
for various heights of dies is made 
by means of a knock-off clamped to 
the front rod, which permits of the 
use of any thickness of dies. The 
incline for the knock-off is so de- 
signed that no impact whatever is 
imparted to the front rod. These 
hammers are made with falling 
weights from 400 to 3,000 pounds. 

“Safety as Applied to Engineering”’ 
will be the subject of an address to 
be delivered by Eugene C. Pettibone 
safety inspector for Pickands, Mather 
& Co., Cleveland, at the meeting of 
the Cleveland Engineering Society or 
Tuesday, March 12. An_ illustrated 
lecture on “Technical Education” was 
delivered before this society by Prof 
J. F. Barker, principal of the Cleve 
land Technical high school, on Tues 
day evening, Feb. 27. 


RAILS FROM CARS TO. STEAMSHIP 


A New High Speed Trolley 


The Pawling & Harnischfeger Co., 
Milwaukee, has recently designed a 
new high-speed trolley for handling 
miscellaneous materials, including pig 
iron, rails, plates, bars, coke, etc 
When fitted to.a traveling bridge and 
provided with a_ single line grab 
bucket this trolley is specially suita 
ble fer unloading iron ore or coal 
from steamships; it may also be used 
for handling material between cars 
and ships. Fig. 1 shows two trol- 
leys attached to traveling bridges, 
transferring rails from flat cars to a 
steamship at the docks of the Texas 
City Transportation Co., Texas City, 
Tex. 

Fig. 2 shows a detailed view of 
the trolley, which is provided with a 
cage for the operator, but not shown 
in this illustration. The traveling 
speed of the trolley is about 700 feet 
per minute and the hoisting speed 
with a 5-ton load is 250 feet per 
minute. The mechanism is such that 
the same hoisting rope may b¢ 
used with a hook or attached to a 
single rope grab bucket of the latch 
open type. The rope ‘guards’ on 
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the bucket are arranged in such a 
way that they can readily be op- 
ened .and the hoisting rope, which 
also performs the functions of a 
closing line for the bucket, readily 
inserted. The single line bucket may 
also be used with a holding line 
similar to that employed on a two- 
line bucket. This holding line is 
wound upon a drum operated by a 
motor just large enough to keep the 
slack out of the rope either going 
up or down. In this way it is pos- 
sible to discharge the bucket at any 
lesired height by means of a large 
foot-cperated band brake on _ the 
holding drum. When the bucket is 
fully open and, therefore, latched, the 
foot brake is released and the weight 
of the empty bucket is again placed 
on the closing line, when it can be 
lowered without closing until it 
strikes the stock pile. The design 
was worked out in this manner in 
order to concentrate all the motor 
capacity on the ltarge drum which is 
also used for the hook service. When 
the grab bucket is net in use, the 
holding line is disconnected and 
wound up on its drum, which then 
remains at rest. The holding drum 
motor performs about the same func- 
tion as the spring in a curtain roller; 
it tends to run ahead of the hoist 
motor when going up and to lag be- 
hind the latter when going down. 
The holding line is never slack and 
cannot be jerked when the bucket is 
discharged. . 

In connection with the hook ser- 
vice, a lifting magnet of 2% tons 
capacity is used. The feed cables for 
the magnet are wound up and paid 
out by a small motor-operated wind- 
ine drum. The operation of this ca- 
ble take-up ig exactly the same as 
the holding drum mechanism. 

The trolley is of the inside running 
type and is operated on a plate girder 
cantilever arm which can be moved 
out over the deck of the boat about 
60 feet beyond the face of the pier. 




















FIG. 2—THE 5% 


-TON TROLLEY 
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The reason for this peculiar construc- 
tion lies in the fact that it is impos- 
sible to move a hinged apron of the 
ordinary construction through the rig- 
ving of large sailing vessels such 
as these unloading machines frequently 
have to serve; the great extenson oi 
the cantilever is necessary in order 
to load or unload Lighters tied up 
on the outside of the big vessel. 

A 100-horsepower mill type motor 
is used for hoisting and a 35-horse- 
power railway type motor with a 
foot brake for travel. The hoist con- 
troller is of the magnetic switch- 
operated type with dynamic braking. 
The load is sustained by a disc mo- 
tor brake of unusually large propor- 
tions and of a new design which wil! 
permit instant adjustment of the air 
gan. 


A Plain Jar-Ramming Machine 


\ plain jar-ramming molding ma- 
chine, which is exceedingly novel in 
design and construction, is shown in 


‘the accompanying illustrations. This 


machine is unique, as it contains no 
valves and is without ports other 
than the exhaust. The only valve 
required is that on the air line which 
controls the air supply to the ma- 
chine. This molding device has been 
especially designed to effect operat- 
ing economies and this has been ac- 
complished by reducing the air con 
stumption to the minimum and by the 
elimination of mechanism which 
might require ‘frequent repairs. The 
base, cylinder and table are of heavy 
construction and have been designed 
to meet al! the severe service re- 
quirements of the feundry. 

The table,. plunger, cylinder and 
base are separate castings, and studs 


in place of bolts or cap screws are 
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FIG. 2—JAR-RAMMING MACHINE WITH PATTERN PLATE AND PATTERN ON 


THE 


employed to fasten together the 
plunger and table and the cylinder 
and base. All joints are scraped to 
insure an absolutely air-tight fit. 
thereby eliminating the use of gas- 
kets. The contact surfaces of the 
jarring mechanism are large and form 
a concentric ring around the piston 
and at such distance from the cen- 
ter of the machine as to minimize 
the effect of unequal loading on the 
rable. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
machine shown in Fig. 1 is equipped 
with an &-inch cylinder, the overall 
height, from the base to the top of 
the table. is only 21 inches. In Fig. 
1 the exhaust pipe is shown at the 
left and air supply pipe, at the right. 
In this illustration the table has been 
raised to show the length of the 
stroke, which is 3% inches, but ma- 
chines are built also with a 5-inch 

















FIG. 1—PLAIN JAR-RAMMING MOLDING MACHINE WITH TABLE RATSED 


TABLE 


stroke. Two adjustable stops are 
attached to the machine on either 
side, which also serve as guides, in- 
suring perfect alignment. In Fig. 2, 
the machine is shown with a pattern 
plate and. pattern on the table. The 
pattern has a depth of 16 inches, but 
notwithstanding the _ difficulties  in- 
volved in molding a model of this 
form, molds have been successfully 
jar-ramined on this machine more 
satisfactorily and in much less time 
than could be done by hand. The 
flask in which this pattern was mold- 
ed is 31 x 47 inches inside and 22 
inches high. 

This type of plain jar-ramming 
molding machine, which is equally 
well-adapted for making molds and 
cores, is built in all sizes by the U. 
S. Molding Machine Co., Cleveland. 
recently organized by J. N. Batten- 
feld. 

While the production of pig iron 
in Germany has nearly trebled since 
1890, the output of steel has increased 
six-fold. After allowance is made for 
the manufacture of cast and wrought 
iron and the export tonnage, there 
now remains annuaily from 9,000,000 
to 10,000,000 tons of pig iron avail- 
able for steel-making. To this must 
be added about 3,500,000 tons of 
scrap and about 1 per cent of iron 
ore allowing for loss in conversion, 
to produce the present output of 
steel. The native German phosphoric 
ores are well-suited for the Bessemer 
process, which accounts for about 
62 per cent of the output, of which 
amount only about 5 per cent was 
acid steel. These ores are cheap, and 
the cost of producing steel therefrom 
is still further lessened by the fact 
that the basic slag, when ground, 
finds a ready market as a fertilizer. 
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FIG. 1—EXTERNAL GRINDING ATTACHMENT FOR BENCH LATHES 


External Grinding Attachments 


In Fig. 1 is shown an _ external 
grinding attachment for bench lathes 
designed with a view to securing the 
greatest degree of rigidity for grind- 
ing with wheels 4 inches in diameter 
and '% inch face. The grinding head 
may be removed and a head for inter- 
nal grinding may be substituted. The 
spindle for internal grinding can be 
operated at speeds as high as 30,000 
revolutions per minute. The circular 
swivel base is graduated in degrees 
to permit of grinding tapers. The 
lever movement is novel in that it 
is adjustable for quick, short strokes 
as well as for longer strokes. The 
movement of the top. slide gives a 
range of & inches for work to be 
ground and is provided with adjusta- 
ble stops. The cross movement is 
7 inches from the center. The small 
lever over the micrometer feed screw 
is designed to release the feed and 


by means of the pinion and rack op- 
erated by the lever, the grinding head 
may be carried instantly away from 
or returned to the work, greatly fa- 
cilitating the fitting of gages and the 
placing of the work. The emery 
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the necessity of resetting for different 
angles. It is particularly adapted for 
grinding hardened steel paper cut- 
ters, one of which is shown in the 
foreground. This cutter has been 
ground on the plane, concave, and 
bevel in one setting. Fine adjustments 
have been provided throughout both 
tor setting the wheel and to compen- 
sate for wear. The circular swivel 
base is graduated in degrees’ foi 
setiing the wheel for different classes 
of work. Both of these attachments 
are manufactured by the Remingtow 
Tool & Machine Co., Boston, and are 
designed for use with a bench lathe 
made by this company 


A New Boring Tool 


The accompanying illustrations show 
a boring tool with adjustable cutters. 
which has been developed by. the 
Matthews-Davis Too! Co., St. Louis 
The details of this device are shown 
in Vig. 1, which illustrates a boring 

















FIG. 1—DAVIS EXPANSION BORING TOOL 


wheel is covered and is provided with 
an adjustable tube to direct the flow 
of water in wet grinding. 

Fig. 2 is a view of an externa! 
grinding attachment for a bench lathe 
for grinding irregular forms without 


























FIG. 2--EXTERNAL GRINDING ATTACHMENT FOR GRINDING IRREGULAR 
FORMS WITHOUT RESETTING 


bar with two sets of cutters, one de 
signed to take the roughing cut and 
the other a finishing cut. The diam 
eter swept by the cutters may be 
regulated to G.00L inch by the mi 
crometer adjustment shown in the 
illustration. The micrometer screw 
carries a specially constructed dou- 
ble expanding wedge on its inner end 
which comes in contact with the cut- 
ters and holds them to the proper 
diameter. 

lt is claimed that these boring 
tools require only six seconds for ad 
justment to compensate for wear. li 
is, therefore, possible to operate 
them at a speed which will cause the 
roughing cutters to wear down from 
0.002 to 0.005 inch per hour 

A test of this tool was made in 
a@nep at. Bay City,.Mich. It is 
stated that it was used to bore cisi 
steel bevel gears, the diameter of the 
hole being 3 5-16 inches and tly 
length ct bore, S inches. The bore 
was completed in three cuts and thi 
average time required to complete 
each gear was 10 minutes. Previously 
using other tools, the average time 
was about 52 minutes. To meet vary 
ing conditions, these tools are made 
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in 21 sizes and in over 800 different 
styles. Tig. 2 shows how the tools 
are mounted on a turret lathe in 
pairs. (©mne of them takes the rough- 
ing cut and the other, adjusted to 
a larger diameter, follows with the 
finishing cut. 


A 32-Inch Cold Metal Sawing 
Machine 


A rapid production crankshaft saw- 
ing machine, designed to reduce the 
usual setting time by operating two 
blades simultaneously, built by the 
Newton Machine Tool Works, Inc.. 
Philadelphia, is shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations. The sawing 
biade diameter is 32 inches and the 








capacity for sawing steel stock in one 








cut is 9% inches or it can cut a depth 

of 9% inches in the throats of crank FIG. 1—CRANKSHAFT SAWING MACHINE, EQUIPPED WITH TWO BLADES 

shaits. When equipped with a milling 

cutter the machine also can finis The blade is held in position by collars being provided for taking up 
the side wear. 





The saddle is of especiaily heavy 
box type construction, has square 
lock bearings on the base with under- 
locking gibs cast solid, with adjust- 
ment made by taper shoes. To insure 
the constant and _ positive forward -: 
movement of the saddle under the 
heavy stresses to which the machine 
is subjected, a gear feed box has been 
attached, giving six changes of feed 
and in addition there is a power 
vith positive and adjustable automatic 
stops to release the feed and fast trav 
erse at any predetermined point, and 
also to insvre the release at the end 





of the traverse. 

The machine is driven by a 20- 
horsepower induction motor operating 
at a speed of 720 revolutions per 
minute and the speed variations are 





obtained by changing the motor gear, 
FIG. 2—EXPANSION BORING TOOL OPERATING ON A TURRET LATHE R, Fiz 1. The intermediate gear, 

C, is mounted on a swing arm. The 

the cheeks of crankshafts without ihree threugh bolts, adjusting nuts and operating levers are located at the 


sawing. 





This sawing machine is of the 
spindie-driven type, the spindle re- 
volving in capped bearings with a 
driving gear between the _ bearings. 
The teeth of the pinion meshing 
with the spindle gear, are cut from 
the solid. The driving worm is a solid 
bronze casting and the worm wheel 
is made of hardened steel equipped 
with roiler thrust bearings and both 
are encased for continual lubrication. 
To prolong the life of this bearing 
the splined shaft is provided with 


bushings which revolve with the shaft, Re 
as shown at 4, Fig. 1, and prevent ee ual ()))’ 
the escape of oil through the splines oy si Ree — RNS 4 


in the shaft. The three bearings on 
the pinion shaft are so arranged that 
the pinion is supported on both sides. FIG. 2—OPERATING SIDE OF CRANKSHAFT SAWING MACHINE ‘ 
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front of the machine and the hand 
wheel is attached to the squared end 
on the feed screw to permit of its 
removal when it interferes with over- 
hanging or projecting work. The feed 
screw has a bearing at each end 
to permit of maintaining it in ten- 
sion, which is an essential feature to 
assist in the elimination of vibration 

‘The work table is provided with T- 
slots and is surrounded by an oil 
pan cast integral with the table, while 
in the center of the table clearance is 
provided for the blades. The V-blocks 
for holding the work have swingine 
strep clamps. 

One of the distinguishing features 
of this machine is the method of 
holding and driving the blades. To 
minimize the proportionate error in 
the fit of the blades to the spindle, 
the extension to the spindle is made 
of proportionately large diameter and 
on the machines shown in Figs. 1 and 
2, is 8 inches. The blades are driven 
by two broad keys shown in Fig. 2 
and the blades and collars are held 
in place by a hexagon nut, 4 inches 
in diameter. The maximum gap be- 
tween the blades is 4 inches and the 
spacing washers provided permit of 
different combinations with variations 
of 1 inch. A number of these washers 
are shown underneath the oil pan, 
lig. 2, and at A is the heavy washer 
against which the nut is adjusted. 
The machine is furnished complete 
with pump, piping and attachments 
for cutter lubrication. the rear end 
of the base serving as a tank for the 


lubricant. 





Coal Operations in West Virginia 


A map-directory of the coal opera- 
tions in West Virginia has been com- 
piled, which shows not only the loca- 
tion of cvery operating mine in West 
Virginia and in the two coal mining 
counties in Maryland, but in addition 
contains the names of over 500 com- 
panies operating 815 mines, together 
with the names of the general man 
ager, purchasing agent, general sales 
agent and mine superintendent. Oth- 
er information is also included rela 
tive to the thickness of the vein 
mined, kind of opening, haulage. 
method of mining, number of men 
employed, coke ovens operated, ¢<a- 
pacity of mine, grade shipped, trade 
name of ccal and its analysis. The 
map is 32 x 36 inches. The map- 
directory will be delivered postpaid 
for $5 by E. B. Day, 108 Smithfield 
street, Pittsburgh. 

A process recently patented in Swe- 
den by N. K. H. Ekelund provides 
for the utilization of peat in the form 


of a powder, for the reduction of iron 
ore in the electric furnace. The pow- 
der is mixed in equal quantities with 
crushed iron ore, and the gas gener- 
ated by the reduction is diverted and 
used under the boilers. 





FIG. 1—FRONT VIEW OF ILLUMINATED 
DIAL INDICATOR 


An I|luminated Dial Indicator 


The Brown Instrument Co., Phila- 
delphia, has added to its line of elec- 
trical pyrometers a new _ illuminated 
dial inditator which is provided with 
an exceptionally long scale. Frequent- 
ly an instrument is required which can 
be read easily by the operator of a 
furnace or kiln at some distance, and 
this pyrometer, with the illuminated 
dial, has been designed for this use. 
The new instrument, shown in Figs. 
1 and 2, has a scale 12 inches long, 
which can be.furnished with or with- 
out the illuminated dial, as desired. 
Where the illumination is sufficient, 
the instrument does not require an 
illuminated dial, as the long dial af- 
fords very open graduations and in- 


sures accyrate readings. In many 





FIG. 2—BACK VIEW OF ILLUMINATED 
DIAL INDICATOR’ aye" 


plants, however, where the work is 
carried on day and night, the ilkum- 
inated instrument is recommended. 
The scale is drawn on opaque glass 
and a 16-candlepower lamp is placed 
behind the scale. 
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New Catalogs 


MULTIPLE DRILLING MACHINE.—In 
a four-page bulletin, the Langelier Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I., illustrates and describes a 
multiple drilling machine provided with threc¢ 
interchangeable heads containing respectively 
14, 24, and 16 spindles. Plans showing the 


layout of the spindles in the heads are in 


cluded, 

MOTOR TRUCKS.-—-The National Motor 
Truck Co., Bay City, Mich. in a 32-page 
catalog, illustrates and describes the motor 
truck which it manufactures for a varied line 
of service. The weight of these trucks with- 
out body is 2,400 pounds and the wheel base, 
104 inches. -The construction of these trucks 
is well-illustrated by line drawings. Shop 
views of the various departments of this com- 
pany’s plant are included, which show the ex- 
tersive manufacturing facilities of this con- 
cern. 

RIB-LATH AND RIB-STUDS. — The 
Tiussed Concrete Steel Co., Detroit, has is- 
sued a booklet devoted to its rib-lath for 
stucco and plaster in sidings, ceilings and 
furring, and its rib-studs for hollow walls 
and hollow partitions These products are 
recommended for use in reinforced concrete 
buildings of all kinds and, considering fire- 
proofness and permanence, are claimed to 
be more economical than wood. Rib-lath 
consists of a series of parallel steel ribs, 
which are deeply corrugated or beaded. It 
may be furnished either in open-hearth steel 
or in acid-resisting ingot metal. The book- 
let contains various illustrations of buildings 
in which rib-lath and rib-studs have been 
used, 

TRACK BOLTS AND SPIKES.—The In 
land Steel Co., Chicago, has issued a book 
let devoted to its open-hearth steel track 
bolts and track spikes, the manufacture of 
which is controlled by that concern from the 
ore to the finished product. The bolts may 
be furnished with rolled or cut ratchet grip 
or United States standard threads, and with 
square or hexagon nuts, United States starld 
ard, recessed or special recessed. The heads 
are standard unless ofherwise ordered. The 
bolts range in length from three. to 12 
inches, in diameter from 5% to 11-16 inches, 
and are packed in 20)-pound kegs. The 
track spikes are likewise sold in 200-pound 
kegs and are made in the following sizes: 
% x 5% inches, 6 x 6% inches, 9-16 x 5 
inches and 5% x 6 _ inches. The booklet 
wlso contains a list of prices. 

AUTOMATIC CONTROL FOR MOTOR 
DRIVE.—An eight-page bulletin, issued by 
the Reliance Electric & Engineering Co., 
Cleveland, is devoted to this company’s au 
tomatic starting control for motor-driven 
machinery. This controlling device has a 
wide application and _ illustrations are in- 
cluded in the bulletin showing this equip- 
ment attached to a boring mill, shaper, 
lathe, upright drill, car wheel boring ma 
chine, vertical milling machine, woodwork 
ing machines, etc. It is claimed that with 
automatic starters it is possible to use a 
powerful dynamic brake, causing the quick 
stopping of the motor and spindle of the 
driven machine This automatic _ starting 
element can be attached to a post or to the 
wall, as far away from the machine as de- 
sired, with absolutely no exposed contacts 
on the tool itself. If the main switch for 
closing the circuit is located on the machine, 
this is furnished in the form of a _ small, 
fully-equipped drum If magnetic type 


switches are used, these can be located away 


1 as the 


from the machine on the same panel 


automatic starter 
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Trading on the New York stock ex 
continued exceedingly dull the 


change 
greater portion of last week, but the 
tone of the stronger and 
the majority of the listed 
showed iractional gains 

Monday the market was heavy and 


market was 


securities 


dealings were light, prices averaging 


slightly lower. Tuesday, the market 

was dull, but prices averaged slightly 

higher; foreign markets were firmer. 

Wednesday, trading was active and 
] 


prices advanced 1 to 2 points; wheat 
advanced 2 cents; foreign markets dis- 


turbed by prospects of coal strike in 


England; Berlin again bid 4% per 
cent for two-month loans in New 
York. Thursday, stocks were less ac- 


tive with prices averaging lower; the 
answer to the Steel Corporation was 
filed by the law department of the 
government; 800,000 coal miners went 
Friday, the 
and higher, 


England. 
market was active, firm 
Steel common leading the moveinent; 


on strike in 


copper stocks were strong in response 
the price of the 
metal; foreign markets firm. Satur- 
day, stocks were dull but firm; Eng- 
lish consols went 34 lower due to the 


to an advance in 


coal strike. 


Money on call ranged between 2% 
and cent. Time money was of- 
fered freely, but 
made only on the part of borrowers. 
The actual condition of clearing house 


increased 


2 per 


concessions were 


insiitutiens showed loans 


$10,010,000; net deposits increased $5,- 


732.000; tatal reserve $455,983,000, and 
the excess of reserve $22,810,300, a 
decrease of $5,388,900. Non-member 
banks and trust companies showed 


loans decreased $5,348,500; net deposits 
decreased $1,262,309; 
posits increased $229,160, and the per- 
19.6, unchanged 


reserve on de- 


centage of reserve 


from the week previous. Bank clear- 
ings showed an increase’ over 
the previous week of 19.1 per 
cent, but a decrease of 4.3 per cent 
from the correspondine week last 
year. Commercial failures numbered 


365, compared with 290 the preceding 


week and 291 the corresponding week 
last year. Shares were sold to the 
number of 1,772,460 compared with 


983,320 the preceding week and 2,446,- 
600 the corresponding week last year 
‘Bonds, exclusive of government bonds, 


were sold to the amount of $11,791,000, 


























Clos’g| Chan-; Annual Dividend 
Quo. | gesin Meeting Stock Last | Date Last 
Mar. 2| week date 1912 | Outstanding| Basis. Dividend| Div. Pay 

Allis-Chalmers..........- 1% Pos! $19,820,090 | | | sees. 

Allis-Chalmers, pr........ 4 |-—-2y% 16,053,000 7 cum 14% Q9 Feb. 1904 
fe re 12% |+ % | Feb. 6] 4hgeaeee, Lol, © Wasweak 

American Can, pr......... 9241+ % 41,233,300 | 7cum. 1%4Q. Apr., 1912 
Am. Car & Fdy........... 53 | +2% June 27, 30,003,000 2 %Q. Jan., 1912 
Am. Car & Fdy., pr....... 115% | + % 39,000,009 7n.c 1% Q. Apr., 1912 
Ametican LGE.... 3 sccse'se 33% + % Oct. 15 25,090,000 5 1% Q. Aug., 1908 
American Loc., pr........ 105% 1% 25,003,000 7 cum 1% Q. Jan., 1912 
American Ship........... 50} peace Oct 9 7,600,000 4 2 Q.** June, 1911 
American Ship, pr........ 102 -% 7,903,000 7n.c 1% Q. Jan., 1912 
Am. Steel Foundries...... ae. Bea hge Mar. 21 17,184,090 5 1% Q. May, 1911 
Barney & Smith.......... 1b 4 Fs June 4 2,000,300 4 1. Dec., ~ 1907 
Barney & Smith, pr....... O56: Dives 2,500,009 8 cum 2: & Dec., 1911 
Bethlehem Steel.......... 297% 8 April 2 14,862,000 | = = «see; 

Bethlehem Steel, pr....... 59% 1 14,998,009 | 7n.c % Q. Feb., 1997 
Cambria Steel............ 41% | 4% Mar: 19 45,000,900* | 5 1% Q. Feb., 1912 
Comeria TOG. «0.6.5.6 cee: 45 | wees 8,468,030* | 4 2S. A. Apr., 1912 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool... 4634 | +.%4 Feb. 19 6,448,800 4 1 Q. Jan., 1912 
Colorado Fuel............ 26 | +15 Oct. 21; 34,235,500 1%Q. April, 1902 
Crea le SOO . 6 os cach an 10% | «++. Nov....18 |. 24.S78000 |. | veces 

Crucible Steel, pr......... 81% |— ” 25,900,900 | 7cum, 1%Q Dec., 1911 
ES oer ere 10 hese Feb. 28 1,254,779 | £9} gemese 

Empire Steel, pr.......... 56. jesse: 2,500,009 | 6cum. 2S.A. July, 1911 
Oe A RS eee he Feb. 20 1,000,000 1% Q. Nov., 1908 
MAS PP MOOS. Saccéees cs 110 ged 1,000,900 7 cum 1% Q. Feb., 1912 
General Electric.......... 16238 “8 May 14) 77,281,209 2 Q. Jan., 1912 
Harbison-Walker......... 400 feces Tan. 15 18,900,000 | 2 %Q. Mar., 1912 
Harbison-Walker, pr...... 109 soso : 9,600,000 | 6cum. 1%Q. Jan., 1912 
International Pump....... 28 | eee Dec. 1) 17,762,500 % Q. Apr., 1905 
International Pump, pr.... 80/2 | + % 11,350,000 6cum. 1%0Q. Feb., 1912 
Lackawanna Steel........ ty ae Mar. 13 34,978,390 | == = = —§ eesees 

Lake Sup. Corp. ......... oA Oct. 2 40,000,300 {| = | enaese 

New York Air Brake...... 50 | —3’%2 Mar. 13 10,000,000 | 6 140 July, 1911 
Niles-Bement-Pond....... 95 | seers Feb. 7 8,509,009 | 6 1%4Q. Mar. 1912 
Niles-Bement-Pond, pr.... 104 hits ta 2,003,000 6 cum 1% Q. Feb., 1912 
Otis Elevator Co......... 73 | sts) Mar, 18 6,358,600 | 4 1 Q. Jan, 1912 
Otis Elevator Co., pr...... 101 : " 6,375,300 | 6n.c 1%~Q Jan., 1912 
“een Oh est May 19; 10,750,000]... | eves. 

Pa. Steel, pr...........00.. 100 | veers 20,587,509 | 7n.c. |3%S8.A.) Noy., 1911 
Putepergn Coal. ... seco 17 YM 1+ ”\Mar. 12) 28,104,600 oapirks 

Pittsburgh Coal, pr....... 79 | wees Oct. 7 27,071,890 | 7cum. 14Q. Jan., 1912 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., pr... 191% ik Feb. 21 7,000,009 7 cum 1% Q. Mar., 1912 
Pressed Steel Car......... 300 | «eee 12,500,000 i Q. Aug., 1904 
Pressed Steel Car, pr...... 97 | 1 Nov. 13, 12,500,000 7n.c 1% Q. Feb,, 1912 
TE TET Or 159 | ..... Mar. 7. 120,909,000 | 8 2 Q. Feb., 1912 
Railway Stl. Spring....... 27% i+ % 13,500,000 2 1S. A. Oct., 1908 
Railway Stl. Spring, pr.... 102% |— % Oct. 16 13,500,000 | 7cum. 1% Q. Mar., 1912 
Rep. Iron & Steel......... 19 | +2% B7APE OUR AP 2 ce ent a 

Rep. Iron & Steel, pr...... 69% | +1% | Mar. 13) 25,009,090 7cum, | 14% Q. Jan., 1912 
Sloss-Sheffield............ 40 | eeeee 10,000,000 | 5 1% 8. Sept., 1919 
Sloss-Sheffield, pr......... M2 | wees June 26 6,700,000 7n.c 1% O. Jan., 1912 
U. S. Pipe & Fdy. Co...... 14%| + % 12,590,309 1 3: Dec., 1907 
U.S. Pipe & Fdy. Co., pr.. 51% t+ % April 15 12,590,309 1% . June, 1911 
See UMN cs ahs Ve ses * 6136 | +13 508,302,500 | 5 140. | Mar., 1912 
1G; B; Steelers sc... cece 108% ~i% 360,281,100 7 cum 1% Q. Feb., 1912 
6B EO a 193 | + _%, Sept. 17 465,389,500 | 5 =| se nee 

Va. Iron, Coal & Coke..... 55 | —3 Oct 1 9,073,680 5. ¥ Oct., 1907 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 160 | —2 June 12 14,000,909" 5 8+ om 1912 
Westinghouse Electric..... 73% |+ % 3,998,700" | 7cum. 134 Q. an,, 1912 

Par value of shares, $100, except those starred (*), $50. 


**Includes last 1 per cent 
+Stock. 
1y 


{Include 2% regular, 


payment of 4 per cent extra. 


extra and 1 special. 





compared with $8.406,0CO the preceding 
week and $12,533,000 the correspond- 
ine week last year. 


Copper Stocks. 


New York.—Amalgamated Copper 
closed 68, a net gain of 1%. 
Boston.—-Rutte Coalition closed 2234, 
a net loss of 14; Calumet & Arizona 
closed 611%, a net gain of 4: Calumet 
& Hecla closed 460, a net gain of 20; 
North Putte Mining closed 26%, no 
change; Quincy Mining closed 79, a 


net gain of 2, 


Finaneial Notes. 


The American Can Co. has declared 
the usua! quarterly dividend of 1% 
per cent on preferred stock, payable 
April 1. : 

The Railway Steel Spring Co. has 
declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 134 per cent on preferred 
stock, payable March 20, 


The National Lead Co. has declared 
its usual quarterly dividend of %4 per 
cent on its commor. stock, payable 
March 20, 
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Finished Steel Contracts 


It is an old tale that contracts in -the finished steel 
trade amount to nothing. At best, they are options. 
Not only does the buyer not take out the entire ton- 
nage for which he has made contract, if his require- 
ments fall below the amount, but he does not even 
take under the contract what he does require, if he 
can buy against his requirements at a lower price from 
another producer. 

What is worthy of special attention at this time is 
that the conditions which had a tendency to justify 
the practice of regarding a steel contract as an option 
have disappeared. We do not admit that the practice 
was justifiable on the whole, but merely that there 
were certain arguments tending to justify it. These 
existed only when there was a controlled market, when 
there was a recognized price from which sellers, each 
acting according to his individual judgment, did not 
usually depart. In such circumstances, there was 
always the possibility of a break, and buyers were 
indisposed to make contracts unless protected against 
breaks. If they did not make contracts, they would 
buy from time to time, and this would put the market 
under greater pressure than if contracts were in exist- 
ence. 

With the passing of that description of market, with 
the institution of & wide open and highly competitive 
market, the only arguments tending to justify the re- 
* garding of a contract as an option disappeared. The 
steel trade has been acting as if it did not realize this 
fact. 

In present market conditions in the steel trade, 
there is absolutely no valid reason why contract obli- 
gations should not be fulfilled to the letter. There is 
no occasion to urge this point, however, because the 
violations are so wide that much improvement could 
be made without absolute adherence: being required. 
For instance, if the buyer meet with business reverses 
and be unable to use the material, an arrangement to 
relieve him temporarily or permanently could be made 
without serious harm, What is most reprehensible, 
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and what urgently calls for abolition, is the practice 
of buyers requiring sellers with whom they have con- 
tracts to meet new prices which are made, or are 
alleged to be made, by competitors. The seller under 
a contract is placed in the position of being required 
to furnish the material at the low price if the market 
advances, but to sell it at a lower price if any seller 
in the trade chooses to name a lower price. He is not 
only placed in that position, but he is also placed in 
the position of having continually to be on guard 
against misrepresentations. It would be bad enough 
if the seller had to meet the lowest price going; fre- 
quently he is injured still more by being induced to 
let his material be billed at a price lower than actu: lly 
has been quoted by any responsible seller. 

It is idle, of course, to speak-.of the possibility of 
concerted action among steel producers to eliminate 
the practice, but there is not lacking the force of 
example for the institution of reform. Some com- 
panies have not only been preaching, but practicing, 
that “a contract is a contract”. The trouble is that 
the example is not followed ‘ all seliers. 


An Saleen on of oe 


While the total figures have not been fully received 
and will probably not be made Pplic before the an- 
nual report of the United States Steel Corporation is 
issued in the near future, it has been stated unofficially 
that the subscriptions for stock by the employes of 
the leading steel interest under the profit sharing plan 
of 1912 are the heaviest in history and will greatly 
exceed the number.of shares set aside for this purpose. 
The announcement of the profit sharing plan for this 
year made several months ago, sti ited that 25,000 
shares were offered to employes under the terms of 
$110 for the preferred and $65 for the common. The 
number of shares which any employe may receive is 
limited in proportion to his salary and it is expected 
that full subscriptions from the lower salaried em- 
ployes at least will be filled this year. In view of the 
dissolution suit against the Steel Corporation instituted 
by the government, the unusually heavy response of 
the employes for stock subscriptions is a genuine ex- 
pression of confidence and loyalty. 





Necessity for Expert Knowledge 


Every industry is highly specialized and the neces- 
sity of expert knowledge and impartial, thorough in 
vestigation was never made more apparent than during 
the recent hearings before the senate committee on 
finance relating to the Underwood tariff bill. 

Take the chemical schedule, for instance. It in 
volves a book of over 300 pages and there is not a 
man on the committee that even knows the meaning 
of one-half of the words embraced in the schedule, to 
say nothing whatever of the industry which they rep 
resent. When the machine tool interests appeared 
before the committee, they were startled to have one 
of the members of the committee inquire if a hatchet 
was a machine tool. The inquiry was soberly meant, 
too. 

Nor can anyone with an open mind attend these 
hearings without leaving with the absolute conviction 
that the protective policy is necessary to the contin- 
uation of American industry. If duties are reduced 
as proposed, it is certain that wages will be reduced 
and everyone can realize what hardship that would 
entail. 


During the the 


hearing on the metal schedule, 
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general impression created by the iron and steel manu- 
facturers was one of absolute fairness. As is well 
known, the iron and steel business has not been profit- 
able during the past two or three years, except to a 
few companies. In fact, it has not been a profitable 
business since the Payne act went into effect in 1909, 
and that is one of the really important points advanced. 
The iron and steel men do not know whether the 
duties of the Payne act are enough; the measure has 
never been tested, owing to the fact that a boom con- 
dition has existed in the industry abroad during the 
past two years and a depressed condition here. The 
foreign manufacturer’s home market has, therefore, 
been more inviting to him than the American market. 


Eggs, Turnstiles and Other Things 


Mr. McRae, who came from obscurity into the 
limelight last week, appeared not merely in the humble 
guise of the bookkeeper, or even as an expert, but-— 


) 


behold him—as a philosopher—shall we say of folly: 
No, of great business policies and principles. It is 
natural, of course, to expect him to pose as an expert, 
and, as The Daily Iron Trade Review remarked, it 
was compulsory of him in earning his salary to find 
some sort of an African in the Corporation’s mathe- 
matical wood pile. No one, however, was prepared for 
the numerous suggestions and observations made by 
this man of statistics. He had a great deal to say 
about the Gary dinners, and it is really surprising that 
he did not express some opinion as to the character 
of the viands served and the plate used at those 
functions. 

It is interesting to note how Mr. McRae’s report 
was received by some editors. The socialistic editor 
of the Chicago Tribune is greatly troubled about Mr. 
Morgan’s fee. Under the caption, “Scrambled Eggs”, 
the Tribune says: 

For bringing together the constituent 
companies of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, an expert accountant, after in- 
vestigation, reports to the house steel in- 
quiry committee that J. Pierpont Morgan 
and his partners received a cash profit of 
some $70,000,000. 

A pretty price for scrambling eggs! 

What justification is there for such a 
profit on such an act? | 

What brain earns a reward like that? 

Then, after telling about how other folks of more 
or less eminence failed to make that much money, the 
editor sees visions of the ponderous form of Mr. 
Morgan standing—no, not in the pathway of progress. 
That is too stereotyped an expression. J. Pierpont 
is actually blocking the turnstile of the land of oppor- 


tunity. Listen to this: 


If America is to remain a land of oppor- 
tunity, a land of widespread prosperity 
based on productive industry, of real free- 
dem—political, social and economic freédom 
—we must make an end of a system which 
fosters a Morgan and lets him stand by the 
turnstile of opportunity to exact such tribute, 
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The New York, Times refuses to become panic 
stricken “and remarks that there is nothing new or 
scandalous about the $69,000,000 fee. It says: 


When a billion-dollar corporation is to 
be floated, the success of its security issue 
must be assured by underwriters capable of 
carrying the matter through, for failure 
would bring disaster upon the financial and 
industrial world. When the results produced 
are worth countless sums, not only to the 
Corporation, but to the entire steel trade, 
and in a sense to the entire nation, the job 
must be said to be worth the price. Sixty- 
nine millions is not a high price for pro- 
ducing a decade such as followed the forma- 
tion of the trust, compared with a repetition 
of such a decade of bankruptcy and starva- 
tion and uncontrolled, uneconomic competi- 
tion as preceded. The comparison of the 
two decades is answer enough to all the 
allegations anybody has ever made. Where 
is the laboring man who wishes the trust 
destroyed in order that his wages may be 
reduced? Where is the consumer who 
wishes the trust destroyed in order that 
prices may rise to the height reached before 
the trust was formed, and which never since 
has been reached? 


Adopting the words of The Daily Iron Trade Re- 
view, we say, “stripped of-all his official glamor and 
standing forth in his true light, McRae is nothing 
more than a bookkeeper groping and wallowing 
around in the pettiest kind of politics.” It is really 
surprising how much politics there is in the country 
at the present time, and how it interferes with getting 
sane views and real facts on any subject. 





Our Annual Ore Statistics 


The past year was not a record breaker in the ton- 
nage of ore moved from the Lake Superior region, 
but it was nevertheless a period of interesting devel- 
opments, which are described fully elsewhere in this 
issue. The adaptability of a mighty organization to 
changing conditions was never so impressively ex- 
hibited as during the past year, when the Oliver Iron 
Mining Co. increased its shipments from the Hill ore 
lands from 2,152,977 tons in 1910 to 3,499,759 tons in 
1911, and prepared to make still greater shipments this 
year, so that it will not be surprising if 8,000,000 tons 
are moved from the Hill ore lands this year, thus 
making up the shortage which now exists under the 
lease. It is understood that the Steel Corporation 
expects to increase its shipments about 4,000,000 tons 
this year, as compared with last year, making this 
year’s shipments about equal to those of 1909, when 
21,397,866 tons were moved. 

For many years, THe Iron Trape Review has pub- 
lished iron ore shipments.on a sheet 20 x 16 inches. 
This form of presentation has proved to be somewhat 
inconvenient to those who have most frequent use for 
the statistics, and this year the detailed statistics will 
be published in pamphlet form, giving all the in- 
formation published in this issue,of THe IRoN TRADE 
REVIEW with additional statistics of value. 











Heavy Movement From Hill Ore Lands 


Corporation Trying to Ship Required Tonnages Before Lease Expires— 
Shipments from Lake Superior Mines—Some Remarkable Changes 


Ore cannot always be 


taken as a barometer of trade condi- 


shipments 
tions. In spite of the discouraging 
conditions that prevailed during a con- 


siderable part of the year 1910, record 


breaking shipments were made, the 
total being 43,442,397 tons. Last year, 


the shipments were 32,793,130, a de- 
crease of 10,649,267 tons, 
ment being by lake 32,130,411 tons and 
by rail 662,719 tons. 


movement 


the move- 
This was, how- 


ever, a heavier that was 
justified by trade conditions and would 
have been decreased except for the 
great activity of the Steel Corpora- 
tion in mining ore from the properties 
covered by what is commonly known 
as the “Hill Under the 


terms of this lease, the Corporation is 


ore lease.” 


required to mine the following ton- 


nages: 
OUT Sc bo sic oe ca E> uc se 750,000 
Sa eer ere eee 1,500,000 
A SS Saree SE 2,250,000 
SOOM. Dibe sibs k6- 490003 3 3,000,000 
RR MSri ee. 540G's ns bowed 3,750,000 
OOS Iii» MAC o eek hocks 4,500,000 
SIS Be eT eee 5,250,000 
$itee. 2ciaedbeess Cils. 6,000,000 
HE Re ee 6,750,000 
RUG e's a8 kate aar S dee 6 s'e'eee 7,500,000 
SRF isk ite s:9 Wilts be Wsivie Os 045 o> 8,250,000 

From 1907 to and including 1910, 


the Corporation was required to mine 
7,500,000 tons, but it actually shipped 
only 2,332,379 tons. Hence, at the be- 
ginning of last year there was a 
shortage of 5,167,621 tons, and the 
Corporation had 3,750,000 tons to bring 
down for the year 1911. In order to 
have made up the deficit and ship the 
minimum for 1911, it would have had 
to move 8,917,621 tons. It did move, 
in 1911, 5,499,759 tons. As the total 
movement from the Hill properties 
up to Jan. 1, 1912, was 7,832,138 tons, 
and the minimum required 11,250,000 
tons, the shortage now is 3,417,862 
tons. In order to make up this short- 
age and move the minimum for 1912, 
the movement for this year must be 
7,917,862 tons, and for the full period 
from Jan. 1, 1912, to Jan. 1, 1915, when 
the lease expires, it must be 19,167,862 
tons. 


It is important for the Steel Cor- 
poration to mine as great a tonnage 
as possible before the expiration of 
the lease not only because it is re- 
quired to pay royalties on the mini- 
mum tonnages, but also because it has 


expended a number of millions‘ of 
dollars in installing ore handling ma- 
chinery on the Hill lands. 

The principal shippers Hill 
lands last year and this year, are as 
follows: 


from 


1911 1910 

BONE SELia ss ooo LE DOS. Soc ns ce 
(OS ea 281,293 27,711 
eee 1,550,568 801,088 
Leonard ...... 1,293,463 795,431 
ere 124,721 15,267 
Mississippi ‘ 328,601 36,581 
North Uno.... 479,315 341,939 
South Uno.... OS 

Botad: aciscccs 5,326,643 2,018,017 


In the answer of the United States 


Steel Corporation and others to the 
governiient suit, published in THe 
Iron Trapve Review, Feb. 1, the de- 
fendants admit that under the terms 
of the lease the cancellation cannot 
take effect until Jan. 1, 1915, and that 
there is no limitation in the lease 
upon the amount of ore that can in 
the meantime be taken out by the 
Steg] Corporation. They say, how- 
ever, that it is physically impossible 
to mine any quantity of ore from 
said leased lands, in excess of the 
minimum specified, during the years 
1912, 1913 and 1914, and that it is 
doubtful whether during those years 


even the full amount of the minimum 


can be mined. The shipments made 
by the Corporation from the Hill 
properties are as follows: 
e Tons Average Average 
Year Shipped. __ per cent Royalty. 
‘ iron. 
. eo 137,270 58.7641 $ .838726 
IPB so 600 508 65.1498 1.180295 
1609...... 41,624 56,4001 .792687 
op) OPA 2,046,970 56.9633 -853830 
ee 106,007 —49.00 .30 
| See 5,344,078 58.2148 -945308 
ae 155,681 —49.00 30 
7,570,450 57.8769 .917818 
261,688 49.00 .30 
. 7,832,138 
It will be noted that only 261,688 
tons of ore running less than 50 per 


cent in iron have been mined. 


Important Changes 


The year was characterized by some 


marked decreases and increases. On 
the Mesabi, the production of the 
Adams decreased from 1,258,295 tons 


to 411,268 tons. The Biwabik produced 
less than half in 1911, of the tonnage 
of 1919. One of the most surprising 
decreases was that of the Burt, which 
fell from 1,032,815 tons in 1910, to 
56,506 tons in 1911. The famous old 
Fayal declined from 1,485,099 tons to 


434,364 tons. On the other hand, the 
Genoa increased from 283,299 tons to 
923,477 tons. The Hull-Rust declined 
from 3,189,975 tons to 496,977 tons. 
The Morris, after being in the million- 
ton 1905, dropped from 
1,364,673 tons to 40,481 The 
Sauntry-Alpena is one of the surprises 


class since 


tons. 


of the vear, increasing from 242,373 
tons to 1,057,819 tons. - The great 
Stevenson property, which left the 


million-ton class in 1910, dropped last 
year, to 500,323 tons, the lowest out- 
put since the year of its opening, 1900. 
The Virginia the Oliver 
Iron Mining Co., declined from 992,- 
389 tons to 648,588 tons, and the Vir- 
ginia’ mine of Pickands, Mather & 
Co., from 299,046 tons to 97,667 tons. 


group, of 


Cn the Gogebic, the most note- 
worthy changes were the decreased 
productions of the Newport and the 
Norrie group. On the Menominee, 
marked decreases are shown by the 
Baltic, Florence and Loretto, while 
the Riverton group and the Zimmer- 
man made handsome increases. On 
the Marquette, the Cleveland-Cliffs 
group declined from 955,374 tons to 


344,950 tons, and the Maas from 208- 
103 tons to 24,927 tons. The Negau- 
nee declined from 348818 tons to 
140,406 tons, making the lowest pro- 
duction since 1900. On the Vermillion 
the Sibley production fell from 206,- 
385 tons to 1,899 tons, while the 
Zenith from 283,320 tons to 
448,295 tons, making the highest pro- 
duction in its lifetime of 20 years. In 
the miscellaneous class, the Mayville 
produced 98,627 tons, the highest out- 
put since it began shipping in 1893. 


increased 


Idle Mines 


There is an unusual list of idle 


mines. The mines -producing in 1910 


and non-productive in 1911 are as fol- 


lows: 
Mesabi: Alexander, Bray, Duluth, 
Forest, Gilbert, Hartley, Humphrey, 


Jordan, Knox, Meadow, Nassau, Rob- 
erts, Seville, Silverton, Spring, Sween- 


ey, Syracuse, Troy, Wills, Yawkey. 


Gogebic: Atlantic, Harmony (Ger- 
mania), Iron Belt, Mikado, Pike, 
Puritan, Winona. 

Menominee: Commonwealth,  La- 


mont (Monitor), Michigan, Quinnesec. 
Marquette: Champion, Hartford, 


Mitchell, Portland, 
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Production by Ranges 
In the past year the Mesabi range 
added slightly to its relative produc- 


tion, its percentage being 67.37 in 
1911, compared with 67.22 in 1910. 
The Marquette reached its highest 
total in 1910, with 4,392,726 tons, 
thereby exceeding 1909 by 136,554 
tons. This year, the Marquette drops 


The Mesabi shipped 
22,093,532 tons, compared 29,- 
201,760 1919. The like 
the Marquette, made a new record in 
1910, shipping 4,315,314 tons, but last 
year it dropped to 2,603,318. The Me- 
nominee made its record in 1909, when 
it shipped 4,875,385 last 
year it shipped 3,911,174 tons, a rather 
good for a lean Its 
percentage of the total shipments was 
11.93, compared with 9.75 in 1910. The 
Vermillion also slightly increased its 
percentage of the total, from 
1910, to 3.32 1911. Its 
declined only 114,247 tons. 
for the 


to 2,833,116 tons. 
with 


in Gogebic, 


tons, while 


showing year. 


2.77 in 
shipments 
The Cuy- 


first 


in 


una range appears time 


Table Showing Range Pe 


1890 


1895 

Marquette range ......ccsee- 33.25 20.08 
Menominee range ........... 25.35 18.42 
ee ee Oe ee eee 31.63 24.39 
Vermillion range ......eeeee 09.77 10.32 
ee tee. RO SPP oer eee 26.63 
CI EID. 5s abide soe bap ese) nme eniem. elves 
wapeens sabe eet || Bee 00.16 


Miscellaneous 


the Adams, Burt, Canisteo, Fayal, 
Morris on 
and 
The 


than 


and 
Newport 


Hull-Rust, Mahoning 
the 
Norrie group on the Gogebic. 
Hull-Rust had produced 
3,000,000 tons annually 
previous to 1911. 


Mesabi and _ the 
more 


for four years 


New properties are the following: 
On the Mesabi: Cavour, Dale and 
South Uno, from which shipments 


were made by the Oliver Iron Mining 
Co.; the Platt, a Hanna property; the 
Ruddy, of Todd-Stambaugh & Co, 
the Whiteside the Shenango 
Furnace Co. 

On the the 
Oglebay, Norton & Co. 

On the Chicagon, 
of the Rogers-Brown C0. ae 
Davidson, a Hanna property, and the 
Wickwire, of the Wickwire Steel Co. 

On the Marquette: the Gwynn, and 


and of 


Gogebic: Asteroid, of 
the 
Iron 


Menominee: 


the Lloyd, of the ‘Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Co. 

yn the Cuyuna: the Kennedy, of 
the Rogers-Brown Iron Co. 
rcentage of Produciion 
1900 1905 1908 1909 1910 1911 
18.12 12.26 09.28 09.99 10.12 08.64 
17.09 13.07 10.30 11.45 09.75 11.93 
15.07 10.78 10.38 99.60 09.93 07.94 
08.68 04.88 08.23 02.61 02.77 03.32 
40.93 58.63 66.34 66.16 67.22 67 .37 
<n tno Voit Mies 1 Chains «x beam eae’ cee 00.45 
00.11 00.47 00.21 


00.38 00.35 





in our statistics, with a production of 
147,431 tons from the Kennedy mine. 
The table chart 


show the percentage of production. of 


accompanying and 
the various ranges in the years named. 

The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion’s percentage was 52.7, or 2.8 per 
cent more than 1910. The ship- 
ments of the Oliver Iron Mining Co. 
and the per- 
been 


in 


six 
the 


in the past years, 


centages of total, have as 


follows: 


Year Shipments. Percentage. 
TT ee eee 20,414,811 53 

(i eee 22,710,898 56 

os ee 14,123,957 56 

Oe Eee 21,397,866 50.36 
ea are 21,661,143 49.86 
jh Pals Lee ae | 17,282,499 52.7 

The Million-Ton Mines 

The aristocracy, or if we may be 


permitted to coin a word, the tonoc- 
of the Lake 
shows the _ following 
shipped more than a 
Canisteo, Dale, Hill, Leonard, Mahon- 
all on the 


racy Superior region, 


mines which 
million tons: 


ing and Sauntry-Alpena, 
Mesabi range. 

The Hill mine, in its second year as 
a producer, led all with a 
production of 1,550,568 tons. Of the 


six mines producing a million tons or 


other mines 


more each, the Mahoning is the only 


one that attained the figure before 
1911. In 1910, there were nine mines 
in the million-ton class, they being 


There are 13 new mines and 14 new 


shippers, counting the Milwaukee- 
Davis, which had not shipped since 
1:96. Last year there were 16 new 
mines, 13 being on the Mesabi. Ship- 
ments for new mines in 1911 amount- 
ed to 1,770,527 tons. Shipments ‘from 
new mines in 1910 totaled 1,734,044. 


Shipments from Canadian mines were 
The Helen, of the Lake 
Corporation, 128,628 
the Moose Mountain, of Oglebay, Nor- 
& Co., 6,678 tons. In 1910, the 
shipments were: Helen, 115,790; Moose 
Mountain, 72,470. 


not: included 


as follows: 


Superior tons; 
ton 


figures are 


fc r Lake 


These 


in our totals 
Superior ores. 
184 


compared with 196 
in 1909. Ninety, or 


There shippers in 191], 
1910, 172 


almost one half 


were 


in and 


of the shippers, “were on the Mesabi 
range. The Menominee was second 
with 38, the Marquette having 29, the 


Gogebic 17, the Vermillion seven and 
the Wisconsin 
three. 


and Cuyuna districts, 
The following table shows the aver- 
age production of the mines on the 
five leading ranges during 1911: 
Average mine 
production. 


Mesabit Tange. 0. vssccees 245,483.69 
Vermillion range......... 155,561.43 
Gogebic range... .......> 153,136.35 
Mencminee range........ 102,925.63 
Marquette range......... 97,693.65 


Lake Superior district.... 
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SHIPMENTS BY MINES 1911 























MESABI RANGE. 
Adams 411,268, Leonard . 1,293,463 
Adriatic 73,280] Leonard-Burt 100,723 
Agnew 153,425] Leonard-Glen 82,729 
Albany 132,572} Lincoln ... 208,556 
Alberta 22,108] Mace ..... 124,721 
Bangor 119,598] Madeira 56,075 
Bessemer 179,051} Mahoning 1,011,945 
Biwabik 211,071] Malta ..... 1),6038 
Brunt i... 136,531] Mariska 2,367 
ee 56,506} Miller ..... 282,636 
Canisteo 1,340,378] Minnewas 295 
Cavour 1,104] Minorca 67,942 
Chisholm 721,784] Mississippi 328,601 
Clare © tiie 50),999| Mohawk 121,822 
Commodore. 294,787 | Monica 112,952 
Corsica 3,940] Morris 40,481 
Crosby 18,439] Myers 93,203 
Croxton 10,491} Onandaga 3,798 
Cyprus 81,178] Pearce 35,343 
2 ona aig 1,092,292] Pearson 75,696 
1 Tesigiet Re 165,055] Penobscot 189 
Elizabeth 36,268] Perkins 44,933 
Euclid 56,796] Pettit ..... 129,776 
.. ee 434,364) Platt ...... 38 
Fowler 85,506] Ruddy ..... ¢ 
Franklin 66,351] Sauntry- 
Ceara: 923,477 Alpena 1,057,819 
Sara 113,512] Schley 120,365 
eee 350,475] Sellers 87,275 
Hanna 26,252} Shenango 732,978 
Harold 281,293] Sliver ..... 167,225 
Hawkins 239,965] Spruce 638,180 
Hector Stevenson 500,323 
(Hale) 20,624] Susquehanna 147,741 
Higgins 250] Uno North. 479,315 
| Sa 1,550,568] Uno South. 266,390 
Holman 779,889} Utica ...... 00,123 
Hudson. 67,278] Victoria 43,557 
Hull-Rust 496,977] Virginia 
Iroquois 43,319 Group 648,588 
Kellogg 113,038] Virginia ¥ 
Kinney 455,836 M. & Co.) 97,667 
La Belle 14,743] Wacootah J 
Larkin Wee . . oseie 20,237 
(Tesora) 2,668] Whiteside 130,198 
La Rue 30,141] Williams 
Cutan? 25: 238,824 (N. Cinci.) 11,250 
Leetonia 353,063} Winifred.... 52,385 
Toeee. ©. (AG. ss Rv oc dle ce ieeena 22,093,532 
GOGEBIC RANGE. 
a a 310] Montreal 153,122 
Ashland 151,478 | Newport 560,760 
Asteroid 20,570f Norrie Group 883,910 
Brotherton 65,015] Ottawa 
ee 20,017 (Odanah). 44,643 
Castile 23,598] Pence ..... « 
oo) gages! Bap 41,63)] Sunday Lake 56,996 
Eureka 98,609 | Tilden ..... 138,387 
Ironton SUSs0 0 SSI) c++ aes 154,94 
TORAL {030 = cna dateias oR S's Acasa 2,603,318 
MENOMINEE RANGE, 
Antoine Groveland 31,997 
(Clifford). 74,138] Hemlock 107,752 
Aragon 7 1,187] Hiawatha 116,736 
Armenia 51,863} Hollister ,021 
Baker 06s. 3,290] James. ..... 50,439 
Baltic ..... 66,502] Loretto ,655 
Berkshire 22,273} Mansfield 54,646 
Bristol McDonald . 5,240 
(Claire) 322,647] Millie ..... 7,049 
Caspian 165,663} Munro : 9,303 
Chapin 357,598] Penn. Iron 
Chatham 58,056 Mining Co. 377,026 
Chicagon .. 108,947] Pewabic 6 
Crystal Falls 710} Riverton 
Davidson 45,434 Group 198,589 
9 SO ee Te 232,093] Tobin ..... 308,457 
Florence 95,266] Tully ..... 324 
Fogarty 67,616} Vivian 5,971 
Genesee Wickwire 1,919 
(Ethel) 25,342] Youngs 89,451 
Gibson .... 57,100] Zimmerman 112,929 
Great West’n 84,339 -_-———— 
Wahab. oss oi ie ddd Tks - ea a ESR EK 3,911,174 
. MARQUETTE RANGE. 
American Maas 5.6456 24,927 
(Sterling). | 194,979! Mary har- 
Austin .... 105,078 lotte .... 343,434 
Beaufort Milwaukee- 
(Ohio) 2,684 Davis 7,781 
Breitung Negaunee 147,406 
Hematite. 139,582] Princeton 
Cambria... 90,316 (Swanzey) 27,962 
Cleve. Cliffs Oueen Group 297,675 
Group 344,950] Republic 113,012 
Empire 17,117 | Richmond .. 47,586 
Gwynn 197] Rolling Mill 96,585 
Imperial 84,843] Star West 
Jackson ... 52,615 (Wheat) . 4,466 
Lake Angeline 188,645 | Stegmiller 45,122 
Lake Superior 174,959] Stephenson... 128,839 
EC! aes 5 844 | Volunteer 51,240 
Lioyd «3... 28,003 | Washington. 62,592 
Lucy (Mc- 
Comber) 16,677 —_—— 
Total | chek CER cee Vas st teots 2,833,116 
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VERMILLION RANGE. MARQUETTE RANGE, 2 See 58,419, Mastodon . 425,708 
Chandler 50,206; Sibley ceee Ames ...5.. 6,298, N. Republic. 289 Delphic 33,770 Metropolitan 107,027 
Pioneer 490,919 | Soudan .... 65,349 Bay State 16,637] N. Y. Hem- Eleanor * Monongahela 9,319 
Savoy ..... 87,964| Zenith .... 448,295 Bessie ..... 59,097] _atite 37,587 (Appleton). 18,719 | Northwestern 35,811 
Section 30 34,298 |. — Boston 62,542] New York Emmett 66,585 Perry ..... 3,138 
NE) Widht Bennie de AMEE S Fa 00 oe 08s 1,988,930 Braastad (York) 1,123,071 Fairbanks tie | ee 2,09. 
——y —_—— (Mitchell).. 136,736] Northwest 1,68 (Pt. R.). 379,789) Sheridan 116,299 
CUYUNA RANGE. Braastad Nonpareil Forest » Sordi 11,988 South bh 
Kennedy ......00000+- Sgt pag 147,431 (Winthrop) 831,445] (St. Law) 23,395 Half and Half 7,524) _ Mastodon... _ 8,20: 
Chicago oi 5 Norwood 5 5,753 Hamilton | __ | Stephenson 39,350 
MISCELLANEOUS. Columbia Ogden 986 core Co.) 76,078 pine wes 
. . 4 i .. >a] 14,17 eoee _ axiver 9 4 
Iron Ridge. 17,092 Mayville eT gsm: seeral Beseen 59'806 Hilltop 2,229| Verona ...: 130,975 
Total 115,629 Detroit 140,841 | Pendill 45,993 Hope ..... 28,530 | Youngstown —151,425 
o am Sesese i eee eee eee ee eees esses 32 79313) Dexter 118,512 Phenix Indiana 17,871 | : err 
Grand total .+....sseseereseee yf 79, aes 2,799 (Dalliba).. 59,114 I i ens a a ok ea is 2,996,197 

TT anda ered a ae East Champ’n 76,002 | Pioneer 15,409 ’ ne ee ‘ 

MINES NOT PRODUCING East N. Y 327,604 | Platt ...... 73,844 Some Explanations 
SINCE 1907 een atin cr og "ee Mountain Iron was formerly shown as Moun- 
Etna sb pear 1,091 Republic tain Iron (Aetna); Spruce as Spruce (Clo- 
Fitch ...... ; ' , . Winifre inifres ‘i 
GOGEBIC RANGE. ew Wh 31447 Raven A Co Wee, soaty i inifred = best i ge (Day); Puritan 

Bessemer ..  20,889;Jack Pot .. 99,090 Goodrich 49,754 | Riverside 16,160 #8 Puritan (Ruby); Chapin as Chapin (Luding- 

Blue Jacket. 1,799} Meteor ee renee Saginaw 451,424 ton); Soudan as Soudan (Minnesota); Win- 

Chicago... 68,727 (Comet) . 216,36 (Nth. Cham.) 30,574 | Samson : : Marauette): . 

Davis (Wis.) 123,961] Paims ..... 1,284,489 Humboldt .. 723,961] (Argyle) iby gg “MANN SR Earep . CMarquetta);., the - Rivecton 

Federal .... 36,443] Shores 5,808 Iron Mount. 393 | Schadt 1,261 group as Dober (Riverton), and the Queen 

First Nat’l.. 1,997 apie bhewe seen Maguete ' i Section 12 21,887 group as Queen (Blue). 

Geneva 7,108 rimble_... . (stack pile) 292 Spurr §..... 164,244 : “ifforc #9) des. F 

Hennepin 259,733] Tyler’s Forks 10,683 Manganese... 6,359 | Taylor 32,970 The Antoine (Clifford) was formerly known 

Iron Chief.. 12,199] Upson ..... 1,375 Michigamme. 880,362] Titan ..... 90,371 as the Traders. 

Iron Chief Valley ..... 1,878 Mesabi’s Webster ... 34,905 The Chatham mine report includes the Brule. 
No, 2 . 551 —_—_— Friend 16,043] W. Republic 133,077 ay. ed en een ieee 
EE Cis ks + vey mit tinny b4Es's stv > 2,223,890 Moore ..... 68,131 | Wetmore 50,870 AO RP ORRSS -MUNS IKEPET Jocmaes the 

oe National 150,216] Wheeling .. 19,552 Buckeye. 
MESABI RANGE. ag Winthrop - 1,912,022 The James (known also as Osana) mine 

Ajax Holland 270,864 siiaiinadeaiea 42,798 Sst’ includes the Wauseca. 

(Kanawha) 207,659} Longyear 121,391 , * : : 3 

Auburn . 2,143,028] Mayas 220,765 ft EL Sas ey eee ee, ee 8,621,716 The Burt mine report includes the Pool. 

Ser esas repr gna & >t, eee eee Oe = + Ae A eA TN ; 

—" Bote orieae — sanase MENOMINEE RANGE. — Canisteo mine report includes the 

Columbia 16,987] Sparta 1,244,197 Alpha -..... 1,370; Keel . Ridge. 93,101 wg Lr 

eee 319,453] St. Clair 94,688 Beta ...... 4,211| Kimball... 16,224 The Sauntry-Alpena mine report includes the 

Diamond 171} St. Paul 137,430 Breen ..... 75,425; Lee Peck Fay. 

Frantz 145,969] Stephens 454,819 Brier Hill 14,981) (Cherry The Virginia G iil ti i 

Hobart 8,314 Columbia 942,703} Valley Ore) 2,844 1€ irginia Group report includes Missabe 
MRE Welslaa $+ Ghia He wip sss. 6,669,920 Cornell 49,392! Manganate... 6,844. Mountain and Norman. 

ao -l un am wt DH DAN Oa ag as yg tT OH ON AD Oo CT 
YEAR! DB oF OF of oF DF FD DF DF oO A O Q og ood aso = =. 
© 08) 08) © (08) t@) © 08) © 08) 0) 0) 0) 0) 0) 0) 0) 0) 0) oO) 0) 
~~ - = —_ Sond - homed ga oe —_ —_ _ —_ we —_ -_ ms — ase —_ baat 
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; “ Washington was formerly known as OUTPUT LARGER 
1¢€ saTron. 

The reports of the Burt and Hull-Rust 
mines include shipments formerly credited to In February at Steelton Than This 
the Lake Superior group. The Missabe Moun- Time Last Year. 
tain report shown in the 1911 table has been 
added to the Virginia group statement. Steelton, Pa., March 5.—Showing an 

T ilwaukee-Davis i -ompris , : ; 

The Milwaukee-Davis mine comprises the increase in business over 1911, the 
old Milwaukee and Grand Rapids (Davis) ; ‘ : er 
mines, neither of which had shipped since 1896. Pennsylvania Steel Co.’s works here 

MENTS BY RANGES, GROSS TONS. 
1911. 1910. 1909 1908. 1907. 1906. 

Marquette range ........ 2,833,116 4,392,726 4,256,172 2,414,632 4,388,073 4,057,187 
Menominee range ....... 3,911,174 4,237,738 4,875,385 2,679,156 4,964,728 5,109,088 
Gogebic range .........6- 2,603,318 4,31 14 4,088,057 2,699,856 3,637,102 3,643,514 
Vermillion range ........ 1,088,930 1,203,177 1,108,215 841,544 1,685,267 1,792,355 
Mesabi range ............ 22,093,532 29,201,76) 28,176,281 417,257,350 27,495,708 23,819,029 
Corpairen (sea i550 9s hess 147,431 ise iGo Sypicte | igpuew sapyeul Sigaagese ad 1° v sackeeha 
Miscellaneous .........0.. 115,629 91,682 82,759 122,449 95,790 144,589 

Tatal weeeeeeeceee 32,793,130 43,442,397 42,586,869 26,014,987 42,266,668 38,565,762 

SHIPMENTS BY PORTS AND ALL-RAIL, GROSS TONS. 

5 1911 1910. 1909. 1908. 1907. 1906 
ee Fate eee 4,278,445 4,949,726 5,747,801 3,351,502 5,761,988 §,851,950 
BRMTHRee 8 Aw See Poaes 2,200,380 3,248,516 2,909,451 1,487,487 3,013,826 2,791,033 
RE rere 2,429,299 4,094,374 3,834,207 2,513,670 3,436,867 3,388,106 
TOR: SERGE nagicaccees 6,367,537 8,271,177 9,181,132 5,702,237 8,188,906 8,180,125 
eh ET Oe Crem 9,923,490 8,414,799 6,540,505 3,564,030 7,440,386 6,083,057 
i ee rere ng oe 6,934,269 13,640,166 13,470,503 8,808,168 13,448,736 11,220,218 
otal: By > ake. isc siics 32,430,411 42,618,758 41,683,599 25,427,094 41,290,709 37,513,589 
Total by rail 662,719 823,639 903,270 587,893 975,959 1,052,173 

130 43,442,397 42,586,869 26,014,987 42,266,668 38,565,762 
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of February indicates 
larger output of the 
entire plant in excess of the corres- 
last year. The output 
of the rail mill alone is several thous- 
and tons greater than for February, 
1911, the mill is behind with its orders 
and new orders being booked. 
All indications point to a busy sum- 
mer for all departments of the Steel- 
ton works. 

The foundries here are working to 
full capacity and during the past week 
recorded a heavy output. The steel 
foundry is devoting’ its time to heavy 
castings for Panama canal work. The 
machine department is much busier 
than it was two weeks ago and has 
considerable new work and some re- 
pairs on hand. 


the month 
a considerably 


for 


ponding month 


are 


Directorates of the John Deere 
Plow Co., with head offices in Mo- 
iine, Ill., have been increased in In- 


dianapolis, Syracuse and San Fran- 
cisco from five to nine members. 


Wanders Very Far From Accountant's Field 


Discussing Many Matters of Principle and Policy—McRae 
Disputes Accuracy of Steel Corporation Reports of Earnings 


commit- 
the re- 
expert 


The 


listened 


investigating 
last 
Farquhar J. 


Stanley 
tee week to 
port of McRae, 
accountant of the committee, upon the 
earnings of the United States Steel 
Corporation. 

The report is divided into three sec- 
tions. Section. one deals the 
earnings of the Corporation since its 
formation; section two deals with 
exhibits submitted by the Corporation; 
summary of all the 
extracted from the minute 
from testimony taken by 


with 


section three, a 
evidence 
books and 
the committee. 

The report shows total gross sales 
earnings of all companies com- 
bined for the nine years ended Dec. 
31, 1910, amounted to $5,424,631,946.14, 
of which the sales to outside custom- 
ers amounted to $3,569,629,995.97, and 
the subsidiary companies 
amounted to $1,418,988,132.78. Net 
earnings for the same period amount- 
ed to $905,039,607.77. The net operat- 
ing charges amounted to $4,087,667,- 
271.90, in which amount the Corpora- 


and 


sales to 


tion has included charges for ordinary 
maintenance and repairs amounting to 
$252,178,582.34, and in addition has set 
aside for depreciation and replacement 
the sum of $211,613,964.17. 

Out of the total dividends received 


by the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion from its subsidiary companies, 
plus the interest on the Carnegie 
bonds, making a total of $753,124,- 
386.53 for the period of nine years 
and nine months, the income from 
the Carnegie company in dividends 


and bond interest amounted to $305,- 
239,537.49, or about 40 per cent of the 
total. The American Bridge Co. paid 
the holding company dividends on its 
preferred stock during this period to 
the amount of $19,715,577.50, or 26 
per cent of the total. The condensed 
statement of the dividends paid by the 
subsidiary companies of the United 
States Steel Corporation and the in- 
terest paid by the Carnegie company 


on its collateral trust bonds from 
April 1, 1901, to April 1, 1910, is as 
follows: 
TABLE A. 

Corpetens Cae? Gia eS, us $227,280,009.00 
Federal Steel Co. com........ 114,816,182.00 
Federal Steel Co., pf......... 31,157,128.50 
National Tube Co. com...... 29,783,905.59 
National .Tube Co. pf........ 25,299,737.50 
American Steel & Wire Co 

of New. Jersey com........ 51,110,460.25 
American Steel & Wire Co 

of New Jersey pf...... 4-<.° 27,299,158.25 
National Steel Co. com....... 6,400,000.09 
National Steel Co. pf........ 3,779,153.00 
American Tin Plate Co. com. 7,419,609.00 
American Tin Plate Co. pf... 3,634,372.90 
American Sheet Steel Co. com. 3,184,948.00 
American Sheet Steel Co. pf.. 5,573,568.0) 
American Steel & Tin Plate.. 

Gi RAS Fi xt s tava 25,540,833.00 








American Steel & Tin Plate 

CG. OF. ccaas enue eset ca 12,004,804.00 
American Steel Hoop Co. com. 1,330,090.09 
American Steel Hoop Co. pf. 2,041,497.51 
American Bridge Co. pf...... 19,715,577.50 
Oliver Iron Mining Co....... 2,40,000.00 
Lake Superior Con. Iron Min- 

trig =: OM VS S.A Fe Ee 66,689,969.03 
Shelby -Steel Tube Co. pf.... 2,221,995.00 
Pittsburgh Steamship Co..... 243,879.00 
Claiton; . Steel: Cociscns caiwes 4,235,900.00 

Toth Ae Se A iF $675,164,849.04 
Interest on the Carnegie Co. 

eo). - trust’ bOnUBiS.. .acssese 77,959,537.49 

Csrecid «(OUR -.2<004 ba enasenn $753,124,386.53 


The report opens with the gross sales 
and earnings of the Corporation since 
its formation and shows the propor- 
tion of dividends paid by each com- 
pany. An effort is made to show that 
the chief profit came from raw ma- 
terial and semi-finished products, and 


small profits from finished articles, 
thus keeping raw materials and pig 
iron on a high plane to the disad- 


vantage of independent interests. The 
report on production and distribution 
of profit is as follows: 

“During the nine years from Jan. 
1, 1902, to Dec. 31, 1910, the produc- 
tion of the Cerporation in rolled and 
other finished steel amounted to 79,- 
267,363 tons, and the adjusted net 
earnings for the same period, nine 
years, amounted to $1,029,685,389.28, or 
an equivalent of approximately $13 
per ton. In order that an idea may 
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be had of the net earnings in dollars 
per ton of the several operating 
groups of the Corporation, I have cal- 
culated these figures, and I find the 
approximate net earnings of $13 per 
ton of finished product to have béen 
earned as follows: 


Per Per 
ton. cent. 
Earned by manufacturing 
companies ............ 8.01 61.63 
Earned by coal and coke 
eéMpatiies io. iN ee... 70 5.42 
Earned by iron mining 
companies ...... iis 2.12 16.29 
Earned by transportation 
companies ............ 1.81 13.92 
Earned by miscellaneous 
companicsS ............ 36 2.74 


“Taking the adjusted net earnings 
for the nine years ended Dec. 31, 1910, 
at. $1:029,685,389.28, it will be found 
that the percentage of net earnings 
to sales to outside customers for the 
period amount approximately to 29 
per cent. Twenty-nine per cent on 
selling price is equivalent to 40 per 
cent on cost.” 


Discrepancy Noted 


There is a discrepancy of roundly 
$129,000,000 between the Corporation’s 
statement of earnings and MacRae’s 
statement. Upon this point ‘MacRae 
says: 

“The total net earnings for the 
entire period from April 1, 1901, to 
Dec. 31, 1910, as shown by the Unit- 
ed States Steel Corporation, amount 
to $980,000,311.98. Included in the op- 
erating charges before arriving at 
net earnings the Corporation has fig- 
ured consistently each year certain 
amounts which, in my opinion, should 
not have been charged against net 
earnings and which items I have re- 
stored to net earnings for the pur- 
pose of these accounts. In other 
words I have adjusted the net earn- 
ings as shown by the Corporation 
from $980,000,311.98 to $1,109,146,- 
593.49. These include interest on 
bonds of subsidiary companies, the 
locked up inter-company profits in 
inventories, special depreciation, ad- 
mittedly charged to construction, em- 
ployes’ bonus funds, and special com- 
pensations, account preferred stock 
subscriptions, which have been treated 
as dividends from earnings and not 
in the nature of additional wages 
to employes, and lastly, interest on 
bonds, mortgages and purchase money 
obligations of subsidiary obligations.” 

This, MacRae says, agrees with 
Judge Gary’s method of determining 
profits as set forth in the tariff hear- 
ings as follows: 

“In determining the profits since 


the company was organized I take 
the amount paid as interest on bonds, 
the amount paid as dividends on 
stock and the amount expended for 
new property and the amount carried 
forward to surplus.” 

MacRae, however, adds profit shar- 
ing bonus funds to earnings. 


Filbert Puzzled 


Comptroller W. J. Filbert, of the 
Steel Corporation, who attended 
the hearing was extremely  puz- 
zled over the entry of $15,401,- 
519.45. He admitted that the item 





Protection for Corporation 
Employes 

Better protection against accidents 
is given to its employes by the United 
States Steel Corporation than any 
other large industrial interest in the 
United States, according to Dr. Wm. 
H. Tolman, director of the American 
Museum of Safety, New York City, 
addressing the New York Chemical 
Society at Rumford Hall, New York 
City, Feb. 10. 

“Safety to its employes has become 
a passion with the United States 
Steel Corporation,” he said. “Wher- 
ever it is possible to install a safety 
device to do away with danger, it is 
done, regardless of expense. If I 
were a laborer, I would rather work 
for the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion than for any other company in 
America—that is, of course, so far as 
personal safety 1s concerned. The 
United States Steel Corporation in 
three years has accomplished in the 
field of accident prevention a work 
which took manufacturers in Ger- 
many 25 years to accomplish.” 

Fifty per cent of industrial acci- 
dents now occurring are preventable 
by safety devices, he declared. A 
Chemical Section .of the American 
Museum of Safety will probably be 
organized soon. 











of $65,443,782.06 should be restored 
to net earnings to arrive at a basis 
of profits in the total capitalization 
of stock and bonds but he could tot 
place the $15,000,000 account and 
could not imagine what it was unless 
it should be inter-company interest, 
in which event it would be cared for 
elsewhere. 

MacRae and Mr. Filbert will trace 
this item together and report later 
to the committee. 

Continuing his testimony MacRae 
says: 

“In addition to the amount spent 
for new construction, etc., the Cor- 
poration has charged in its accounts 
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against the net earnings for the pe- 
riod nine years and nine months, 
ended Dec. 31, 1910, the following 
items: 

“For ordinary maintenance and re- 
pairs from Jan. 1, 1902, to Dec. 31, 
1910, $252,178,582.34. 

“For nine months, Jan. 1, 1901, to 
Dec. 31, 1901, estimated, $14,000,000. 
Total, $266,178,582.34. 


Has No Opinion 


“The Corporation has also expend- 
ed under the heading of depreciation, 
extinguishment, replacement fund and 
bond sinking funds on its subsidiary 
companies for the nine years. and 
nine months ended Dec. 31, 1910, an 
aggregate amount, of $213,192,140.78. 

“IT have not tried to determine or 
to express an opinion as to whether 
the amount thus set aside for de- 
preciation, $213,192,140.78, is excessive 
or inadequate. If it should be de- 
termined by competent authorities 
that either a part or the whole of 
this amount is not a proper charge 
against earnings then it should be 
added to the adjusted earnings ($1,- 
109,146,593.49) increasing the latter 
amount by either the whole or any 
part thereof which is thought proper. 


Carnegie’s Testimony 


“This statement is called forth by 
the testimony of Andrew Carnegie 
before the ways and means commit- 
tee in the tariff hearing in which he 
stated: 

“ Steel mills and furnaces do not 
depreciate. They cannot be allowed 
to do so. They must be kept up to 
the highest standard and improve- 
ments introduced when repairs are 
needed. The statement above (re- 
ferring to the annual report for 1907 
of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion) shows that ordinary repairs 
and maintenance were deducted be- 
fore profits of $160,000,000 were de- 
clared. The mills in the future, prop- 
erly maintained, as they must be, in 
order to run safely and well, will be 
more valuable than they are today.’ 

“If therefore the amount allowed 
for ordinary maintenance and repair as 
above stated of $252,178,582.34 in ac- 
cordance with Mr. Carnegie’s testi- 
mony is sufficient to keep the plants 
whole, then the amount of $213,192,140.- 
78 would increase the adjusted earn- 
ings of $1,109,146,593.49 to that extent. 
The amount of $213,192,140.78 includes 
$15,401,519.45 of interest on bonds of 
subsidiary companies, which I have 
included in my statement of earnings, 
and, therefore, the amount subject to 
the above statement would be $197,- 
790,623.33. 


“If it should be determined that 
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the above amount of $197,790,623.33 
is not a proper charge against earn- 
ings (or if a proper amount for de- 
preciation has already been charged 
to and included in the heading of 
ordinary maintenance and_ repairs, 
which amounts to $266,178,582.34) then 
the adjusted earnings would amount 
to $1,306,937,716.82, which would be 
equivalent to 36.6 per cent in the 
sales to outsiders of $3,569,629,995.97, 
which is equal to 57.7 per cent on 
cost.” 


Restraint of Trade 


On the subject of restraint of trade 
the report says: 

“A number of agreements in re- 
straint of trade existed between sub- 
sidiary companies and _ independent 
companies at the time of the organi- 
zation of the United States Steel 
Corporation, which were continued un- 
til 1904, and other agreements were 
entered into July, 1908, and continued 
until 1909. It was also testified that 
although the operation of some of the 
agreements was terminated in 1904, 
that the meetings were continued and 
information was exchanged until 1908. 
It is now claimed that all of these 
agreements are discontinued and_ the 
only relation that’ the United States 
Steel Corporation has with the so- 
called independent companies is that 
which may exist because of the Gary 
dinners. The first Gary dinner was 
held in November, 1907. It is ad- 
mitted that the price of at least one 
commodity, standard rails, has re- 
mained fixed, notwithstanding the 
termination of the pool agreements— 
and the prices of other commodities— 
to an extent to -be determined here- 
after—have been influenced by the 
interchanges at the Gary dinner. The 
legal effect of the transition from the 
system of written contracts with 
penalties or secret meetings for in- 
terchange of data as to the output 
and prices to the system of Gary 
dinners should be considered. 

“Several of the pooling agreements 
were rendered unnecessary by the con- 
centration of control of the several 
subsidiary companies in the United 
States Steel Corporation. For exam- 
ple, it was no longer necessary for 
the American Steel Hoop Co. to pay 
the Illinois Steel Co. $150,000 a year to 
stay out of the cotton tie business 
(minutes, directors of the Carnegie 
Steel Co., July 30, 1901), nor was it 
necessary for the Carnegie company to 
keep out of the bridge business unless 
the -American Bridge Co. failed to 
make two-thirds of the bridge work in 
the United States (minutes, directors 
Carnegie Steel Co., April 23, 1900; min- 
utes, directors, American Bridge Co., of 


New Jersey, May 10, 1900) any more 
than it was necessary to pay $5,000 a 
month to the New Jersey Steel & Iron 
Co., not to operate certain of its struc- 
tural plants as provided in the Struc- 
tural Steel Association agreement, be- 
cause as the holding company controlled 
all the companies just named, it was 
necessary to continue these restraining 
agreements, 

“The policy of discontinuing such 
methods of controlling . otherwise ap- 
parently independent concerns was fol- 
lowed in other cases. For example, 
the Carnegie Steel Co., in June, 1909, 
as appears by the minutes of directors 
of the company, recommended the sale 
of 675 shares of the stock of 18 small 
ginning companies, which had _ been 
bought for $19,050 and which were 
marked down to $8,651.25, it being said: 
‘As the purposes for which they were 
taken have now been accomplished, as 
evidenced by the fact that the shipment 
of cotton ties this year amounts to 
about 2,500,000 bundles, we may as well 
sell them. These are stocks of com- 
panies which favor square bales of 
cotton and use our cotton ties ex- 
clusively.’ 

The Gary Dinners 
“In relation to the Gary dinners, Mr. 
Gary, when asked about the statement 
made at one of the dinners, that, 

‘We come together upon a platform 
that involves the honor of a man which 
is far better and far higher and far 
more binding upon us than any con- 
tract which we could make,’ 
testifed that it would be dishonorable 
conduct for a man to sell goods at a 
different price from that which he told 
others in the business he was selling at. 

“The statement that those at the din- 
ner ‘come together upon a platform 
that involves the honor of a man 
which is far better and far higher and 
far more binding upon us than any 
contract which we could make’’ is of 
practical importance in estimating the 
effect of the change from the system 
of written contracts to the system of 
meeting at the Gary dinners. 

“The Gary dinner arrangement, 
whereat the so-called independents are 
influenced to reduce their productions 
conformably to their estimate of the 
reduction in the demand existing, and 
to maintain prices, is objectionable as 
far as it operates to exclude free com- 
petition. The arrangement is designed 
and intended to operate and has oper- 
ated admittedly as to standard steel 
rails, although it is claimed that the 
so-called independent participants can 
cut prices without fear of penalty, ex- 
cept the dishonor of declaring in favor 
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of a named price and then selling it at 
some other price. 

“What determines the legality or il- 
legality of the arrangement with ref- 
erence to the anti-trust act is not its 
possibility of or liability to a fracture; 
but what can be and is done under 
it. It seems that there has been suf- 
ficient performance of the subject of 
the ‘meetings of the minds’ at the Gary 
dinners to prove that as far as it is 
carried out by the combination, it must 
interfere with one participant competing 
with another, even though disaffected 
and ill-advised participants might isol- 
atedly violate their pledges.” 


Export Trade 


The great export trade that the 
United States Steel Corporation has 
built up is touched upon in this man- 
ner: 

“By the resolution that subsidiary 
companies of the United States Steel 
Corporation shall refuse to handle 
orders for export business and that 
such orders must be turned over to 
the United States Steel Products Co., 
the subsidiary companies preclude 
themselves from competing for ex- 
port sales against the export com- 
pany, and by the resolutions to give 
lower prices to the export company 
and allowing it a percentage for ex- 
penses the competition of export sell- 
ers, other than the export company, 
seems to be entirely prevented as the 
United States Steel Corporation itself 
in its answer claims that it now con- 
trols 90 per cent of the total export 
trade of the United States in steel 
products. 

“The result of enforcing these reso- 
lutions and arrangements is that ma- 
terials for export must be bought 
from the United’ States Steel 
Products Co. and buyers in the Unit- 
ed States, who wish to buy goods 
for export, are compelled to pay an 
additional profit to the United States 
Steel Products Co. 

“If it be suggested that the sub- 
sidiary companies which sell to the 
United States Steel Products Co. re- 
duce the profit in favor of the ex- 
port company no reason is seen why 
the reduction cannot be made to anv 
buyer for direct export, except the 
arrangement between the companies.” 
‘It is stated in the report that the 
compensation or profit accruing to 
J. P. Morgan & Co. for acquiring 
the subsidiary companies and organiz- 
ing the Corporation were $130,000,000, 
half in preferred and half in common, 
from which would have to be deducted 
cost advances amounting to $28,000,- 
000. 
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The Otis Steel Co.’s New Plant at Cleveland 


A Complete Iron and Steel-Making Unit to Include Three 
Blast Furnaces, Twelve Open-Hearths, Rolling Mills, Etc. 


As outlined at present, the plans for 
I I 


the new plant of the Otis Steel Co., 


Cleveland, provide for a complete iron. 


and steel-making unit, consisting of 
blast furnaces, steel works and rolling 
mills. An effort is being made to ob- 
tain municipal and governmental con- 
sent for filiing in the lake front of the 
Otis Steel Co.’s property for a dis- 
tance varying from 1,100 to 1,500 feet 
from the Lake Erie shore line. The 
made land would extend to the 2,000- 
foot line established by the war de- 
partment inside of east breakwater, 
which is provided as a channel for 
boats entering the Cleveland harbor 

\t a recent public hearing it was an- 
nounced that a ruling on this project 
could be expected from the United 
States attorney general within a few 
weeks and until that time definite ac- 
tion has been deferred. It is doubtful 
whether the municipal authorities will 
interpose further objection provided a 
public ,jhighway of some kind is pro- 
vided through the property. It was at 
first intended to insist upon a chan- 
nel between the shore line and the 
site upon which the new plant is to be 
built, but it was finally concluded that, 
owing to the difficulties that would 
be involved in operating a plant of 
this kind on an island, that this sug- 
sestion would hardly be feasible. The 
made land will cover an area of ap- 
proximately 60 acres. 

[he plan of the plant and the ar- 
rangements of the various departments 
are shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. The new works are to be 
built on made land north of the 
tracks of the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern railroad, south of which the 
Otis Steel Co.’s present plant is locat- 
ed. As arranged, ore carriers will be 
unloaded at a dock adjoining the ore 
yard. -This yard is to be 1,250 feet 
long and 225 feet wide. Three blast 
furnaces will be built which will have 
a capacity of from 400 to 500 tons 
each per day, and two pig-casting 
machines will be installed for Sunday 
metal and for iron in excess of the 
open-hearth requirements. Adjoining 
the blast furnace plant and practically 
parallel thereto will be built the boiler 
house and power plant. The former 
will be 340 x 42 feet and will con- 
tain 16 boilers, while the power house 
will be 180 x 65 feet. Twelve open- 


hearth furnaces are to be built and 


while the size of these units has not 
vet been definitely determined, they 
will be of the large, mcdern type and 
probably of 60 tons capacity each. The 
plans provide for the installation of 
#8 gas producers and between the gas 
preducer plant and the open-hearth 
furnaces will be located a scrap yard, 
1,050 feet lone and 85 feet wide. A 
mixer will also be installed at one end 
of the open-hearth furnace plant. 
After the ingots are cast in the 
open-hearth furnace department they 
will be delivered to the ingot strip- 
per in the soaking pit building, 
which will be built at one end of 
the roliing department. Four soaking 
pits have been arranged for in 
the preliminary plans, but addi- 
tional pits will be built if necessary. 
The rolling equipment will consist of 
a blooming mill of ample size to han- 
dle practically the entire tonnage of 
the plant and the steel will be rolied 
into merchantable forms in a continu- 
ous mill. While the capacity of this 
mili has not yet been determinea, it 
is probable that it will be equipped 
to roll billets, sheet bars, large sizes 
of merchant bars, etc. A bloom and 
slab yard will adjoin the blooming 
mill building and the soaking pits 
will be provided with gas from eight 
producers. The boiler house for the 
rolling department wil! be 50 x 360 
feet and will contain 16 boilers. Pro- 
visions have also been made for the 
erection of a two-story office build- 
ing which will contain a laboratory; 
a two-story blacksmith and _ boiler 
shop and the carpenter and pattern 
shops and pattern storage will be lo- 
cated .in another two-story building. 
A large machine shop also will be 
built and a locomotive house will be 
provided. 


The Present Plant 


A section of the plant of the Otis Steel 
Co. is shown south of the tracks of 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
railroad, in the accompanying illus- 
tration. The product consists of steel 
ingots, castings, plates, bar steel and 
forgings, and the annual capacity is 
estimated at 20,000 tons of acid open- 
hearth ingots,. 90.000 tons of basic 
open-hearth ingots and 20,000 tons of 
open-hearth steel castings. Unless a 
definite decision is obtained in the 
near future it is probable that the 


Otis Steel Co. will be compelled to 
seek another site, although the lake 
front project is preferred, as it will 
permit of the operation of the exist- 
ing and new plants as one unit. The 
plans for the new works were pre- 
pared by Arthur G. McKee, consult- 
ing engineer, Rockefeller building, 
Cleveland, 


The Union Drawn Steel Co. 

To facilitate the distribution of its 
extensive line of bright finished steel 
products, the ‘Jnion Drawn Steel Co, 
Beaver Falls, Pa., has built several 
warehouses in the leading iron and 
steel consuming centers. The frst 
warchouse was erected in New York 
City on a plot of ground 100 x 125 
feet, at Washineton, Watts and Canal 
streets. The Philadelphia warehouse, 
Ninth and Willow streets, covers an 
area of 82 x 120 feet and a year ago 
1 warehouse was completed in Chi 
cago at 564 to 570 West Monroe 
street, which is 60 x 150 feet. The 
company also has a warehouse in Cin 
cinnati. The stock of material is lim- 
ited to bright finished steel products 
exciusively, including shafting, screv 
stock, rounds, flats, squares, hexagons, 
shapes, ete. The Union Drawn Stee! 
Co. was organized May 6, 1889, and 
at the present time the company op- 
erates one of the largest bright fin- 
ished stcel plants in the world. Two 
works are located at Beaver Falls, 
the jarger one of the two having been 
built during the last two years. The 
building is of fireproof construc 
tion threughout and is equipped with 
modern machinery. This plant replaces 
the old works destroyed by fire. A 
Canadian company also has been or- 
ganized and a plant kas been estab- 
lished at Hamilton, Ont., to meet the 
requirements of the Canadian trade. 
This plant is owned by the stockhold- 
ers of the Union Drawn Steel Co. 
The various works and warehouses 
represent an investment of approxi- 
mately $2,000,000, although the Union 
Drawn Steel Co. is capitalized at only 
$1,500,000. IF. N. Beegle is president 
of the Union Drawn Steel Co., and 
Frederick Davidson, secretary and 


treasurer. 


The Illinois Car & Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, has increased its capital stock 
from $100,000 to $175,000. . 
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PLAN OF THE NEW PLANT OF THE OTIS STEEL CO., CLEVELAND; SOUTH OF THE TRACKS OF THE 
L. S. & M. S. RAILROAD IS SHOWN A PART OF THE COMPANY’S PRESENT’ WORKS 
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Robert Wilde, manager of the R. C. 
H. Corporation factory, Detroit, has 
resigned. 

Howard Poillon has resigned as man- 
ager of the Vanadium Mines Co.’s 
mines and plant at Cutter, N. M. 

C. T. Johnson, general sales manager 
for the Republic Iron & Steel Co., has 
returned from a southern trip. 

Charles A. Smith has been made 
factory manager of the Lansden Co., 
Newark, N. J. He was formerly as- 


‘sistant manager. 


D. W. C. Morrow, of Pittsburgh, 
representative of the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co., now has an office at 
No. 203 Ellicott Square, Buffalo. 

Alan D. Wood has been made pur- 
chasing agent of the Alan Wood Iron 
& Steel Co., with headquarters in the 
Morris building, Philadelphia. 

J. H. Frantz, vice president of the 
Columbus Iron & Steel Co., Columbus. 
O., has returned from a three weeks’ 
trip to Florida and Havana. 

Charles R. Holton, of Harrisburg, 
Pa., has been made purchasing agent 
for the receivers of the Central Iron 
& Steel Co., of Harrisburg. 

P. J. Driscoll, formerly with the Car- 
negie Steel Co. at Philadelphia, has 
become associated as a salesman with 
the Philadelphia office of the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Co., Morris building. 

D. E. Laws, Anniston, Ala., has 
been made resident manager of thx 
North Birmingham plant. of the Unit- 
ed States Cast Tron Pipe & Foundry 
Co. 

Edgar M. Smith has taken a posi- 
tion with the Q. & C. Co., New York, 
with which he was formerly associat- 
ed, and tor the present will be locat- 
ed at its Chicago office. 

Charles Haines Willianfs, of the 
Chicago Railway Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago, was elected vice president of the 
company at its recent annual meet- 
ing. 

Archibald Johnston, vice president of 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., has left for 
a trip to Italy and Chile. The latter 
country will soon award a contract 
for several battleships. 

Lewis .Nixon, president of the New 
York Shipbuilding Co., voiced opposition 
to bills for the admission of free ships 
when he was before the house com- 
mittee of merchant marine. Mr. Nixon 
urged a return to discriminating duties 


in favor of American ships and a ton- 
nage on foreign ships. 


Frederick W. Cox has been named 
general salesman for Shewan, Tomes 
& Co., Hongkong, China. He was 
formerly assistant manager of works 
for the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. 

Samuel T. Fulton has been appointed 
general sules agent for the Railway 
Steel Spring Co., New York, witb 
office in that city, being promoted 
from the position of western manager 
with office in Chicago. 

joseph M. Brown, Great .Northern 
building, Chicago, has been appointed 
generai western sales agent fer the 
motor-driven baggage, warehouse and 
freight trucks made by the Elwell- 
Parker Electric Co., Cleveland. 

Sylvester C. Dunham, president of the 
Travelers’ Insurance Co., of Hartford, 
was elected director of the Underwood 
Typewriter Co., at the annual meeting 
of the latter. He succeeds A. R. Ers- 
kine, resigned. 

J. E. Gould, who hzs been superin- 
tendent of motive power of the Nor- 
folk Southern railroad. with office at 
Berkeley, Va., has been appointed to 
a similar position on the Raleigh, 
Charlotte & Southern railway. 

FE. J. O’Hayer Jr., vice president 
of the Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, has taken charge of 
the company’s office at 38 Park Row, 
New York. He takes the place of 
ff. 1. Montague, who has resigned. 

V. M. Palmer has accepted a posi- 
tion as standardizing engimeer with 
the United States Motor Co., New 
York City. He was until recently 
chief engineer of the Sheldon Axle 
Co., Wilkcsbarre, Pa. 

Percy H. Squier has been appointed 
superintendent of the Clark Bros Co, 
Belmont, N. Y. He was _ formerly 
production specialist with the Blake 
& Knowles branch of the Internation- 
al Steam Pump Co. 

A. J. Chinn, resident engineer in 
Cincinnati for the Buffalo Forge Co. 
and the Buffalo Steam Pump Co., has 
changed his office from the Andrews 
building to 505. Mercantile Library 
building. 

Walter E. Davis, formerly with the 
Crane Co., at Indianapolis, is now 
associated with William FE. Bradway, 
western sales manager of the Kennedy 


Valve Mfg. Co., with offices in the 
Western Union building, Chicago. 


R. C. Steese, general manager of 
the Brier Hill Steel Co., and F. D. 
Wilkerson of the same concern, have 
returned from an inspection of the 
Mesabi range, where the company 
procures its ore. 

L. S. Shaw has accepted a position 
with the Westinghouse Machine Co., 
being connected with its Chicago 
office. Mr. Shaw was formerly con- 
struction superintendent for J. G. 
White & Co., New York. 

E. M. Richardson was elected a di- 
rector of the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Co. at the annual meeting in 
New York recently, succeeding Oliver 
Wrenn. The other retiring directors 
were re-elected. 

Leo Loeb has become mechanical 
engineer of the United States naval 
engineering experiment station, An- 
napolis, Md. He was until recently 
assistant steam engineer of the Cam- 
bria Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa. 

Lucius E. Wilson has been named vice 
president and general manager of the 
Warren Motor Car Co., having resigned 
as secretary of the Detroit board of 
commerce, in which capacity he was i 
strumental in attracting a number of 
industrial enterprises to that city. 


Harry M. Latham has been ap- 
pointed manager of the steam and 
electric departments cf the B. F. 
Sturtevant Co., Hyde Park, Mass. He 
was formerly mechanicai engineer for 
the American Steel & Wire Co.,, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Ir. £L. Nicholson and D. W. Lum 
have becn named chief engineer and 
consulting engineer, respectively, of 
the Raleigh, Charlotte & Southern rail- 
way, a new line in North Carolina. 
They formerly held similar positions 
on the Norfolk Southern railway. 

fl. I. Wardell has resigned as 
superintendent of motive power and 
equipment of the Chicago & Western 
Indiana railroad and the Belt raiiway 
of Chicago, with office in Chicago, to 
become assistant manager of the Cent 
ral I.ccomotive & Car Works. 

F. William Hausman, for six years 
chief mechanical engineer for the 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., Birm- 
ingham, Ala. has resigned and will 
engage in mechanical engineering for 
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himself in the Birmingham district, 
it is said. 

H. I’. Wardwell, superintendent of 
power and equipment of the Chicago. 
Western Indiana & Belt railway, and 
formerly assistant to President De- 
lano, of the Wabash, has resigtied to 
become assistant general manager of 
the Central Locomotive & Car Works 


George W. Brymer, formerly chief 
engineer of the northeastern division 
of the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Co., 
at Cresson, Pa., and later division 
superintendent at Patton, Pa., has been 
appointed superintendent of the Edge- 
water plant of the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co. 


Heinrich Koppers, of Essenruhr, 
Germany, head of the H. Koppers by- 
product coke and gas oven system, 
arrived recently in Joliet, Ill, from 
Germany. This is his first visit to 
America in two vears, the extensive 
business of the system making his 


trips infrequent. 


William J. Norris, who for 17 years 
has been identified with the Wheeling 
Corrugating Co., and who has been 
its assistant manager of the Chicago 
branch, has resigned, and after tak- 
ing a rest will engage in the same 
line of business in Chicago for him- 
self. 

F, W. Bove Jr., and W. T. Emmes 
have purchased the interest of W. A. 
Schumacher in the firms of Schumach- 
er & Boye and Schumacher, Boye & 
Emmes, and have incorporated under 
the name of the Boye & Emmes Ma 
chine Tool Co. to take over these 
two concerns. 

John C. C. Mayo has been elected 
president of a new company that has 
been formed at Mt. Sterling, Ky., to 
isanufacture a blue grass seed stripper 
that has been patented by Oscar Palmer 
of Bath county, Ky. A factory will be 
built at either Morehead or Preston, 
Ky. 

J. ‘T. Luscombe has been appointed 
master «anechanic of the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis rail 
road, with office at Pellefontaine, O. 
We has been division master mechanic 
of the Tcledo & Ohio Central and the 
Zanesville & Western roads at Bu- 
cyrus, QO. 


R. T. MeCormick, sales manager of 


the Petroleum Iron Works Co., has 
tendered his resignation after ten years 
of service with that company, and 


C. J. McDowall has been elected to 
succeed him. Mr. McCormick retires 
in order to give more time to other 
interests of a personal nature. 

Frank IF, Coggin has returned to his 
former position with the Chicago Car 
Hieating Co., with headquarters at 
170 Broadway, New York. For sev- 
eral years he was representative of 
the company in New England terri- 
tory and for the past six months has 
been connected with the Ward Equip- 
ment Co., New York. 


Emil Durr has been appointed di 
rector of publicity of the Hart-Parr 
Co., Charles City, Ia., manufacturer 
of gasoline tractors and machinery. 
He was advertising manager of the 
National Brake & Electric Co., of 
Milwaukee, in which position he has 
been succeeded by A. C. Paul, of 
Milwaukee. 


Barton R. Shover, who recently re- 
signed as chief electrical engineer of 
the Youngstown district for the Car 
negie Steel Co. to accept the super- 
intendency of the proposed steel 
plant of the Brier Hill Steel Co., 
Youngstown, ©., was banqueted last 
week by the superintendent and heads 
of departments of the Ohio works, 
Youngstown, where he was employed. 


Robert C. Cooley has resigned as 
secretary to President Thomas J. 
Bray, of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co.. and has accepted a position with 
the Standard Welding Co., Cleveland. 
William Gosewisch, of the Republic 
sales department, succeeds Mr. Cooley 
and Thomas Conners succeeds Mr. 
Gosewisch. The changes were effect- 
ive March 1. 


General Superintendent A. R. Hunt, 
of the Homestead Steel Works, Home- 
stead, Pa., has announced the fol- 
lowing appointments for the Howard 
axle plant; Samuel C. Wood, super- 
intendent; Frank J. Black, superin- 
tendent of the wheel department and 
B. F. Fence and C. D. Rafferty, as- 
sistant superintendents of the wheel 
department. 


Frank ITllenberger discontinued his 
connection with the Colonial Steel 
Co., Detroit, on March 1. He will re 
tain the office at 517 Ford building. 
Detroit, and will continue handiing 
tool and alloy steels. He intends to 
add to this line sheets, plates and 
other steel commodities along with 
aluminum, brass and bronze castings 


made by the Columbia Castings Co., 


Detroit, of which he is president. 


R. A. Crofton has been appointed 
assistant general manager in charge of 
motive power of the Houston East & 
West Texas railway, the, Houston & 
Shreveport railroad, the Houston & 
Texas Central railread, the Texas & 
New Orleans railroad, and the Gal- 
veston, Harrisburg & San Antonio 
railway, with office at Houston. He 
succeeds J. T. Connor, who has been 
granted an indefinite heave of absence. 


Louis A. Woodard, works manager 
of the William Tod Co., Youngstown, 
O., is occupying the position of gen- 
eral manager of that concern, a posi- 
tion made vacant by the resignation 
of Irving H. Reynolds. Upon the 
return of directors of the company 
who are abroad, official action to 
select a vice president and general 
manager, the title held by Mr. Rey- 
nolds, will be taken. 


H. A. Woods, who has been assist- 
ant chief engineer of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific railroad, at Montreal, Que.. 
has been transferred as assistant chic? 
engineer to Winnipeg, Man., and wiil 
have charge of the construction of 
branch lines and the regular work of 
the eastern and western sections. Bb. 
B. Kelliher, who has been chief en 
eincer at Winnipeg, will superintend 
the main line construction ‘work 
thrcugh the Rocky mountains. 

1. H. Mesker has been made man- 
ager of the St. Louis office of Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., New 
York, being transferred from Cleve- 
land. and succeeding C: L. Lyle, re- 
signed. ‘rank P. Smith, formerly 
in the sales department of the com- 
pany, has re-entered that department 
with office in New York, and C. R. 
McCullough has entered the sales de- 
partment with office in Detroit, having 
resioned his position with the Packara 
Motor Car Co. 

Charles W. Kelly, one of the larg- 
est stockholders and a direétor of 
the Bruce-Macbeth Engine Co., Cleve- 


‘land, has been elected president of 


that concern to succeed W. C. Bruce, 
who recently resigned. Mr. Bruce re- 
tains his interest in the Bruce-Mac- 
beth company and will continue as 
a director. He will devote most of 
his attention in the future, however. 
to the Bowler Foundry Co., Cleve- 
land, of which he has long been pres- 
ident. 
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In the New York machinery market last week, the 
most important event was the closing of the list of 
machine tools submitted last year by the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford railroad, two large New 
York houses getting the majority of the business. 
Small orders were also placed by the New York 
Central and the Delaware & Hudson companies. The 
latter road is further expected to make a decision 
before the end of this month regarding the large list 
of specifications for its Watervliet, N. Y., shops. New 
York dealers are now bidding on a list of machine 


tools for a technical high school at Jersey City, N. J. 
In Pittsburgh, current inquiries and orders are con- 
fined to small lots only; the Westinghouse Machine 
Co., Pittsburgh, reports, however, that its business 
booked during February exceeded in volume that of 
any month during 1911. In Cleveland, the market is 
quite featureless; inquiries are scarce and orders 
booked are for small lots. In Chicago, the machine 
tool trade has quieted down considerably and_ the 
volume of such business is very narrow; for the gen- 
eral lines of machinery, however, the demand is fairly 


good. 


Machine Tools 


The Decatur Cornice & Roofing Co., 
of New Decatur, Ala., is asking for 
quotations on a milling machine to be 
vsed in machining cast iron columns. 

The Atlanta Utility Works, Box D, 
East Point, Ga., is in the market for a 
No. 2 Baker Bros. keyseater in good 
crder. 

The Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Cor- 
poration is considering plans for in- 
creasing the machine shop facilities 
at Cresson, Pa. No contract has been 
closed, but estimates are being taken. 
The company is getting power for 
operating its mines from an outside 
power company. 

The most important new inquiry 
now before the New York trade is a 
list of metal working machinery for 
the Jersey ‘City industrial technical 
high school. The list includes about 
9) tools, approximating $60,000 in 
value, and bids will be opened Thurs- 
day night, March 7. 

The large list of machine tools that 
was submitted by the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford railroad last year 
has been closed. The list included 
about 50 tools amounting to approx- 
imately $60,000 in value. Several New 
York dealers shared in the awards, 
but the majority of the business was 
divided between a large Liberty street 
house, and a lower Broadway con- 
cern, A list of shop equipment 
amounting to about $12.000 was also 
placed with the same interests by the 
New Haven company for the Port 
Chester division of the system. 


Power Plant Equipment 


Berlin, Wis., expects to install a 
municipal electric light plant in con 
nection with its waterworks. 

Lynnville, Tenn., has under con- 


sideration the question of establishing 
a lighting plant, and bids will probab- 
ly be asked for in the near future. 

The Indiana Lumber Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., is reported to be in the market 
for a boiler. Ralph P. Mattingly is 
general manager of the company. 

Paris, Ky., is considering plans for 
the expenditure of $50,000 in the es- 
tablishment of a municipal electric 
light and power plant. 

Hartford City, Ind., expects to in- 
stall two 100-horsepower water tube 
boilers, together with accessories, in 
the city waterworks. J. T. Trant is 
city clerk. 

Falmouth, Ky., will purchase a boil- 
er, engine, generator, etc., for its 
lighting plant, bids on the construc- 
tion and equipment of which will 
close March 11. 

The Yadkinville Buggy Co., Yadkin- 
ville, N. C., is in the market for 
power equipment and will purchase 
an engine and boiler. Second-hand 
machinery will be given the prefer- 
ence. 

The Fulton Electric Light & Power 
Co., Fulton, Ky., will erect a plant in 
the near future. The company has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital 
stock by John Howell Hooks, E. B. 
Wade and others. 

Jesse Kirkland, Hardin, Ky., is or- 
ganizing a company for the establish- 
ment of an electric light plant of 
small capacity. The chief purpose of 
the plant will be to furnish current 
for street lighting. 

Owensboro, Ky., will probably re- 
quire some power equipment for its 
water plant, improvements having been 
taken under consideration following 
a report of the national board of fire 
underwriters indicating that the plant 
has inadequate facilities. 

The city council, Paxton, IIl., is 


understood to have granted a 30-year 
franchise for a power plant to the 
Consumers’ Electric Light, Heat & 
Power Co. Work on the plant is to 
commence this month and it is to be 
completed during the summer or fall. 

Henderson, Ky., is in the market 
to purchase a 900-horsepower turbine 
provided a report of a committee of 
the city council is approved. The tur- 
bine will be a duplicate of one in- 
stalled two years ago by the Westing- 
house company. 

The Arkansas Hydro-Electric Power 
Co., Little Rock, Ark., has been in- 
corporated by H. F. Fix, E. T. Stan- 
field and W. L. Thomson, to build 
a concrete dam and electric power 
station on the Little Red river, near 
Higden, 55 miles north of Little Rock. 
The plant is expected to cost $10,000. 

The Tippecanoe River Electric Co., 
Indianapolis, has been incorporated 
to build an electric power plant on 
the Tippecanoe river, near Monti- 
cello, Ind. The company is capitalized 
at $300,000 and expects to begin work 
on the plant within the year. The 
incorporators are W. D. Jones, J. W. 
Lilly and A. C. Ayers. 

The West Virginia Power Co., with 
principal offices at Charleston, W: Va., 
has been chartered for the purpose of 
building plants in Summers and other 
counties of that state, for distributing 
power to manufacturing concerns. The 
incorporators are: Arthur J. Brady, 
and E. H. Pitney, 165 Broadway, New 
York; Fred Auld, Charleston, W. Va., 
Sumner Ford, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
Lester C. Burdette, New York City. 


New Construction 


The Monarch Metal Mfg. Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., is considering the 
erection of a new plant. 

The George J. Meyer Mfg. Co,, 
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Milwaukee, contemplates the erection 
of a new plant. 

The Saurer Motor Co., Plainfield, 
N. J., is taking bids for a one-story 
factory building, 83 x 99 feet. 

The Cox Brass Mfg., Co., Albany, 
N. Y., is planning to érect a three- 
story addition to its brass foundry. 

The Defiance Machine Works, De- 
fiance, O., is erecting a one-story ad- 
dition to its plant, 76 x 132 feet. 

The Baltimore Bridge Co., Balti- 
more, is preparing plans for the con- 
struction of a new machine shop. 

The De Tamble Motor Works, An- 
derson, Ind., is erecting a one-story 
addition to its plant. 

The Keystone Stove Foundry, 
Spring City, Pa, is preparing plans 
for a two-story pattern shop, 40 x 
90 feet. 

The Fulton Machine & Vise Co. 
has had plans prepared for a one- 
story foundry addition to its plant 
at Lowville, N. Y. 

The Los Angeles Can Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal., plans to build a new 
manufacturing plant at an early date. 
H. Whitaker is head of the company. 

The Metzger Motor Car Co., De- 
troit, is letting contracts for the 
erection of a’ four-story manufactur- 
ing building, 56 x 328 feet. 

The Greenlee Foundry Co., 662 
West Twelfth street, Chicago, is 
about to begin work on a new foun- 
dry. 

It is reported that the Sherwood 
Brass Co., operating a brass foundry 
and finishing department at Detroit, 
will erect an addition to its plant. 

The Wolverine Brass Works has 
awarded a contract for the building 
for a new brass foundry on Canal 
street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The Sherwood Brass Works, Inc., 
Detroit, have let the general contract 
for a substantial brick addition to 
the present plant. 

The Union Steam Pump Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., is preparing plans 
for the construction of a new foun- 
dry this spring. Estimated cost, 
$30,000. 

The General Electric Co. recently 
let a contract for the construction of 
a new malleable iron foundry at 
Erie, Pa. L. C. Reynolds is engi- 
neer for the company at Erie. 

J. E. Korelock, superintendent of 
the Chattanooga Wire & Iron Works, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., is preparing to 
establish a plant for the manufacture 
of wire novelty goods. 

The Warner Elevator Co., Cincin- 
nati, will erect a one-story factory 
addition, 132 x 283 feet. Bert L. 
Baldwin & Co., that city, will receive 
bids. 

The Peerless Motor Car Co., Cleve- 


land, is planning to erect some ad- 
ditional buildings and will probably 
commence work on one of them in 
about 30 days. 

The Louisville & Nashville is plan- 
ning the construction of repair shops 
at Winchester, Ky. . The chief en- 
gineer of the company is located in 
Louisvilie. 

The Buda Co., 631 Railway Ex- 
change building, Chicago, will start 
work soon as the weather permits on 
a core oven department. The build- 
ing will be 30 x 50 feet. 

A. W. Governor, Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
is reported to have plans in progress 
for a new tank shop, 80 x 200 feet, to 
be erected for the Wayne Oil Tank 
& Pump Co. 

The Allyne Brass Foundry Co., 
Cleveland, has increased its capital 
stock from $50,000 to- $125,000 and 
will make extensions, including added 
facilities for the manufacture of 
plumbing supplies. 

The Raleigh Iron Works Co., Ral- 
eigh, N. C., is considering the erec- 
tion of a malleable iron foundry. This 
company now manufactures gray iron 
and brass castings and operates large 
machine and pattern shops. 

3ids are being asked for the erec- 
tion of a one-story, brick, pattern 
shop for the Meadville Mallieable Iron 
Co., Meadville, Pa. Plans are in the 
hands of E. J. Weaver, Meadville, the 
architect in charge. 

The McCroskey-Reamer Co. is plan- 
ning to build a new plant in Wash- 
ington street, Meadville, Pa., and has 
purchased three acres to be used for 
this purpose. The company is now 
occupying leased quarters at Mead- 
ville. 

The New York, New Haven & 
Hartford railroad has completed plans 
for a two-story, brick shop, 149 x 201 
feet, which will be erected in the Van 
Nest yard on Van Nest and Mathews 
avenues. The building is estimated 
to cost $70,000. 

A factory building of brick and mill 
construction, four stories, 64 x 125 
feet, will be erected at 2817 South 
Halsted street, Chicago, by Filmore 
W. Todd. The building will be 
equipped with considerable power 
transmission machinery and elevators. 

Plans have been filed in the borough 
of the Bronx, New York, for a five- 
story, brick, factory, 52.6 x 96 feet, to 
be constructed on the east side of 
Stettins avenue near Freeman street. 
It will be accupied by the Tremont 
Iron Works. Estimated cost $50,000. 

The Topliff-Ely Co., formerly of 
Elyria, O., has awarded: the general 
contract for the ‘construction of a new 
plant at Washington, Pa., to Vestey- 
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Stewart & Russell, of Washington. 
The building will be 40 x 300 feet, 
one story high, and is to be completed 
in 60 days. 

The General Engintering Co., Phila- 
delphia, is erecting a large machine 
shop at Front & Kenilworth streets, 
that city, to be 120 x.167 feet. The 
shop is to be equipped with the latest 
improved types of machinery for ship 
and engine repairs and for boiler work 
of all kinds, including both repaits 
and new construction. 

The United States McAdamite Met- 
al Co., Brooklyn, has acquired a site 
at the corner of Isabella avenue and 
E street, Detroit, and will add to the 
present buildings there for a branch 
factory. Plans call for a brick and 
steel structure, 90 x 150 feet. Mc- 
Adamite metal castings will be pro- 
duced. 

The Standard Aluminum Co., Two 
Rivers, Wis., has increased its capital 
from $50,000 to $100,000 to provide 
for extensions of the business and 
new construction now completed, un- 
der way and projected. A two-story 
manufacturing building, 60 x 300 feet, 
of brick and steel construction, is now 
being completed. W. S. Bremer is 
president and general manager. 

The Russell Motor Co., Toronto, 
has decided to increase its capacity 
by immediate additions to its build- 
ings and plant and is issuing $400,000 
in 7 per cent cumulative preferred 
shares, for which present stockholders 
will be allowed to subscribe at par 
in the proportion of one new share 
for each four now held. The pres- 
ent capital is $1,600,000. 

The Greenville Metal Products Co., 
Greenville, Pa. has been awarded a 
contract for automobile parts, cov- 
ering a term of five years, by the 
Empire Automobile Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., 1,000 equipments to be delivered 
in 1912, and 2,500 equipments each 
year thereafter. The company has 
commenced work, remodeling and en- 
larging its factory, to take care of 
this additional business. 

Included in the extensions being 
made to the Hamilton, Ont., plant of 
the Steel Co. of Canada, are: A new 
boiler house: rod mill, 83 x 550, feet; 
bloom and billet mill, 65 x 400 feet; 
gas producer building, 50 x 400 feet, 
and other buildings. The total cost is 
about $140,000. About $200,000 will 
be spent for new machinery and equip- 
ment. The Morgan. Construction Co., 
Worcester, Mass., is the engineer. 

Promoters of the proposed new 
Sheet Steel Co., at Apollo, Pa., state 
that the new corporation will have a 
capital of $150,000, and it is proposed 
to establish a six-mill plant at Apollo, 
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for steel sheet production. An old 
foundry site, containing 8% acres, 
has been secured and the construction 
of the plant will be under the direc- 
tion of Robert Locke; who recently 
resigned as general manager of the 
Allegheny Steel Co., Brackenridge, 
Pa. 

The Union Tool Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal., has decided to increase the plans 
already outlined for a new $400,000 
plant at the new town site of Do- 
minguez, near Los Angeles, and will 
expend $100,000 in the erection of a 
barrel factory. Contracts for the 
work were let in Chicago and some 
of the steel for the construction is 
already on the ground. The barrel 
factory will be 100 x 200 feet and 
will be of steel and concrete construc- 
tion. Vork on the new plant has 
already begun and the contract calls 
for the completion of the plant before 
June 1. Work on the $400,000 main 
building has also begun and when 
completed the two plants will employ 
more than 800 men. 


Miscellaneous 


The city of Clay Center, Kas., ex- 
pects to install a crank and fly-wheel 
pump of about 1,000,000 gallons daily 
capacity, sometime this year. 

The West Bend Aluminum Co., 
West Bend, Wis., is ready to award 
contracts for furnishing and installing 
a 52,000-pound pressing machine. 

The Kentucky River Hardwood Co., 
Quicksand, Ky:, is in the market for 
two used locomotives, 42-inch gage, 
for use on its logging railroad in 
Breathitt county, Ky. 

The Valley Smokeless Coal Co. 
of Johnstown, has addéd two Bald- 
win-Westinghouse locomotives, seven 
shortwall mining machines, an electric 
hoist, and an electrically driven shaker- 
screen to the equipment at its mine. 

J. H. Cole, South Bend, Ind., has 
ebtained a franchise from the town 
board of Owensville, Ind., for water 
works and expects to let a contract 
far the plant by the middle of this 
month. 

Pruce & Standevin, 432 Bee build- 
ing, Omaha, Neb., are consulting en- 
eineers for a new water works, which 
will be built at Minatare, Neb. The 
cost of the system is estimated at 
$10,000. 

scar Claussen, city engineer, St. 
Paul, is completing plans and _ speci- 
fications for additions to the west side 
vivuping station of the waterworks 
cepartment, to include a new pump 
and boiler. 

Motors, conveying equipment and 
other machinery will be needed by A. 
Waller & Co., Henderson, Ky., who 


are planning the immediate erection 
of a large grain elevator at Sturgis, 
Ky. 

The Yellow Poplar Lumber Co., 
Coal Grove, O., is building a railroad 
into eastern Kentucky, for the pur- 
pose of developing a timber tract. 
The road will be 25 miles long. A 
number of large sawmills will be 
erected along the line. 

The common council of Horicon, 
Wis., has voted to proceed with the 
prepaiation of plans and_= specifica- 
tions for a municipal water works 
system to cost approximately $45,000. 
W. G. Kirchoffer, Madison, Wis., is 
consulting engineer. 

Mowbray & Robinson, Cincinnati, 
will require machinery shortly for their 
new sawmill at Quicksand, Ky., the 
fourth that the company has erected 
for the development of its large oak 
timber holdings in that part of the 
state. 

The Hopkinsville Water Co., Hop- 
kinsville, Ky., is preparing to let con- 
tracts for a large amount of new ma- 
chinery, including a battery of high- 
pressure boilers, a large capacity 
pump and other equipment. The 
changes aré to be made following 
recommendations of fire underwriters. 

The Crucible Coal Co., Pittsburgh, 
has placed an order for two 300-horse- 
power, four-valve, Russell engines to 
be installed at the new Arrensberg 
works in the Monongahela valley, 
where the company is opening new 
coal mines, and has coke ovens in 
contemplation. 

Sales of the following cranes have 
been made by the Alliance Machine 
Co., Alliance, O., through the New 
York office at 42 Broadway: One 100- 
ton crane to the Bethlehem Steel 
Co.: one 45-ton crane to the Midvale 
Steel Co., and two cranes to J. G. 


Brill & Co. 
Government News 


Contracts have been awarded by 
the bureau of supplies and accounts, 
navy department, for furnishing ma- 
terials and supplies, to be delivered 
to the naval stations named, in ac- 
cordance with the schedules enumer- 
ated under bids opened on the days 
indicated, as follows: 


Opening Dec. 12. 

21, Puget Sound, two 
crucible, portable, 

Monarch Engineering 


Schedule 4073, class 
furnaces, oil burning, 
closed. flame tight: 
Co., Baltimore, $649, 


Opening Jan. 9. 


Schedule 4183, class 32, Philadelphia, 1 
fresh water pump, motor driven: Steam 
Pump Co., New York, $595. 


Opening Jan. 23. 


Schedule 4226, class 121, Norfolk, 1. sur- 
face condenser of 250 square feet cooling 
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surface, with pump: Dean Bros, Steam 
Pump Works, Indianapolis, $725. 


Opening Feb. 13. 


Schedule 4288, class 59, Srooklyn, 130 
pneumatic hammers, miscellaneous: Wm. A 
Pate, Washington, $2,800. 

Class 60, do., 4 bottom riveters, and 8 jam 
riveters: Wm. A. Pate, Washington, $1, 
675. 

Class 63, do., 4 reversible pneumatic drill 
ing machines. Independent Pneumatic Tool 
Co., Chicago, $230. 

Class 64, do., 26 pneumatic drilling ma 
chines, corner: Independent Pneumati 
Tool Co., Chicago, $1,625. 


Bids were opened by the bureau of 
supplies and accounts, navy depart- 
ment, Feb. 27, for furnishing mate- 
rials and supplies, to be delivered at 
various naval stations, in accordance 
with the schedules and classes enum- 
erated, as follows: 


Schedule 4264, class 1, San Francisto, one 
tandem steam roller, 5-ton: Buffalo Steam 
Roller Co., Bufialo, $2,200 and $1,800; Erie 
Machine Shops, Washington, $1,770; Iro 
quois Iron Works, New York, $1,800; Kel- 
ley-Springfield Road Roller Co., Springfield, 
O., . $2,075. 

Schedule 4265, class 11, Mare Island, one 
double seaming machine, motor driven: Fe 
A. grands Co., New York, $1,188.50 and 
$1,093.20; C. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, $1,040. 

Schedule 4266, class 21, Mare Island, 2 
forced-draft, steel-plate fans, etc., for U. S. 
S. Jupiter: B. F. Sturtevant, Hyde Park, 
Mass., $2,209 and $2,089. 


Schedule 4267, class 22, do., 10 pumps 


and spare parts, for U. S. 3S. Jupiter: Blake 
& Knowles Steam Pump Works, New York, 
$15,347.32; M lr. Davids, New York, $10,- 


473.80 pt.; Warren Steam Pump Co., New 
York, $16,244.05: 

Schedule 4329, class 41, Washington, in- 
stallation of 75-ton crane runway: Niles- 
Bement-Pond Co., New York, $8,740 and 
$6,860; Penn Bridge Co., Philadelphia, $8,- 
960. 

Schedule 4330, class 42, Washington, for 
furnishing, erecting, and putting in opera 
tion at the naval proving ground, Indian 


Head, Md., one electric freight elevator of 
about 3 tons capacity: Albro-Clem Elevator 
Co., Philadelphia, $2,627; J B. Abt, Balti 


more, $2,720; Faunt Le’Roy Elevator Co., 
$2,715; Otis Elevator Co., New York, $2,- 
670; Ohio Electric Machine Co., Columbus, 
O., $2,831; Standard Plunger Elevator Co., 
New York, $3,500 and $4,400; the Suplee 
Elevator Co., Inc., Philadelphia, $2,665. 

Schedule 4331, class 51, Charleston, one 
vertical drilling machine, 5) inches, with 
special attachment for tapping: Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, New York, $1,037 and 
$748: Niles-Bement-Pond Co., New York, 
$1,785. 

Class 52, do., one hydrostatic wheel press, 
96-inch, 400-ton motor driven: Bethlehem 
Steel Co., South Bethlehem, Pa., $2,540; 
Camden Iron Works, Camden, N. J., $2,659; 
Drew Machinery Agency, Manchester, N. 
H., $2,825; the Kemp Machinery Co., Bal- 
timore, $2,510;. Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
New York, $2.282; Niles-Bement-Pond Co., 
New York, $2,680. 

Class 53, do., one vertical milling machine, 
motor driven and fitted with rotary attach- 
ment: grown & Sharp Mfg. Co., Provi- 
dence, $2,22) and .$2,208: Kemp Machinery 


. Co., Baltimore, $2,057, $22,142, $2,394. $2,- 


470 and $2,422; Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, New York, $1,475 and $1,945; Niles- 
Bement-Pond Co, New York, $1,495;. J. T. 
Ryerson & Son, New York, $2,194. 
Schedule 4333, class 71, Charleston, 
watt-hour . meters: 
Co., Lafayette, Ind., $129.75 pt. and $77 pt.; 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 


$130 pt.; Sangamo Electric Co., Springfield, 
Ill., $177.11 pt.; Western Electric Ca, New 
York, $416.15; Westinghouse Electric & En- 
gineering Co., Washington, $132.24 pt. 
The isthmian canal commission has 
awarded a contract to the Stacey- 
Schmidt Mfg. Co., York, Pa., for de- 
livering at the isthmus 22 spillway 
gate machines, under circular 66], 


class one. 


1 
Duncan Electric Mfg. 


























Probably No Tanff Legislation at This Session 


Senate Committee Continues Hearings—Follansbee Proves a Strong 


Witness—If Report is Made it Will Not Be Favorable to Bill 


The senate committee on finance continued last week hearings of manufacturers opposed to the passage 


of the Underwood bill. Hearings are practically concluded, although there may be some odds and ends to pick 
up before the committee takes up the consideration of its report. Senator Penrose said to a representative of 
Tue Iron TrApdE Review that he is opposed to any change in the metal schedule of the Payne act until such 
changes have met the approval of the tariff board. Other members of the committee, probably the majority, 
share this feeling of the chairman, and it seems likely that the committee will either not make any report or 
will make an adverse report. What action will be taken by the senate is dificult to predict, but it does not 
seem at all probable that the Insurgents and the Democrats will be able to agree on a tariff bill relating to the 
metal schedule. If they do, President Taft will promptly veto the bill in accordance with his well understood 
policy of not approving any tariff bills which are not based upon investigation by his tariff board. 

W. U. Follansbee, of Pittsburgh, was a very strong witness and none made a greater impression upon 
the committee. He was capable, incisive and aggressive. His premise was that the Underwood bill had been 
drawn up in ignorance of the facts, without sufficient consideration and with an indifferent regard for Amer- 
ican capital and American labor, but primarily labor, and he proved his contention admirably throughout. He 
met every issue squarely as it was advanced and he left no question uncovered. Every reply was unanswerable 
and convincing. He was on his feet for many hours and had a more gruelling task to perform than anyone who 
has appeared before the committee, but he did his work magnificently. It is impossible to see wherein the tin 
plate manufacturers could have been better represented." His naturally combative spirit was tempered with 
fairness and candor and he concluded by advocating a reduction in the duty on tim plate from 1.20c to I cent 





flat. The duty in the Underwood bill works out to about Y% cent, which Mr. Follansbee very clearly showed 
threw the seaboard, or principal market, of the United States wide open to the foreign tin plate makers. 

The committee is fortunate in having so excellent an executive as Senator Penrose as its chairman. ‘He 
forces the issue along and dispatches a great deal of business in the course of a day, waiting neither for vari- 
ous members nor witnesses, but going along with whatever may be available at the moment. 


\fter President Wallace H. Rowe, of 
the Pittsburgh Steel Co., had concluded 
his formal statement to the senate 
committee on finance last week, he 
was asked a number of questions by 
members of the committee. Senator 
Simmons asked: 

“Is there any serious competition in 
fixing prices?” 

“It is very bitter,” ‘replied Mr. Rowe, 
adding that competition in cotton ties 
had become so keen that his company had 
withdrawn from. the business. In gen- 
eval, price is regulated by the law of 
s:ipply and demand and he ‘had never 
known of absolutely uniform prices to 
obtain. 

“Ts there not a standard quotation?” 
asked Senator Simmons. 

“No, sir, there is not. I believe that 
the committee has a very wrong im- 
pression of the business.” 

“How much of an export trade. have 
you?” 

“None whatever.” 

“Can you explain how it is that Amer- 
ican manufacturers can sell barbed wire 
in Germany and yet cannot meet Ger- 
man competition here?” asked Senator 
Simmons. 

“Ninety per cent of the exports of 
steel products,” replied Mr. Rowe, “are 
made by the United States Steel Cor- 


poration which can obtain much lower 
rates than smaller manufacturers, owing 
to the great diversity of its products 
which enables it to charter vessels out- 
right and load them up with a great 
variety of articles. By that means the 
Corporation can probably reduce freight 
rates to one-half what other manufac- 
turers have to pay.” 


Need of Merchant Marine 


“In this connection I might say 
that I have been greatly surprised at 
the lack of interest which congress 
exhibits in our merchant marine. 
Legislation should be enacted which 
would enable us to build up our mer- 
chant shipping.” 

James A. Campbell here interposed to 
say that the barb wire may not have 
gone to Germany, but to a neutral mar- 
ket. 

“That is so,” interjected Senator Pen- 
rose, chairman. “When Mr. Farrell was 
here two years ago, he explained to the 
committee that it did not follow that 
the products were consumed in the coun- 
try to which they were consigned, ‘but 
may have been consigned there for 
transshipment.” 

Mr. Rowe closed by again urging legis- 
lation on behalf of an American mer- 
chant marine as necessary to the full 


development of the American manufac- 
turing market. 

“1 strongly recommend some action in 
that direction,” said Senator Heyburn. 


James A. Campbell then gave a thor- 
ough explanation of the export trade of 
the United States in iron and steel prod- 
ucts. He said: 


“All this export trade in steel prod- 
ucts is done by the United States Steel 
Corporation. It has agents in all the 
ncutral markets of the world and it is 
a large exporter of steel bars, pipe, wire 
nails and other products, of which it 
Keeps a great stock in many quarters 
of the globe. It possesses many ad- 
vantages of manufacture, owning its 
own railways, vessels and raw materials 
and a few years ago it formed an ex- 
port company to develop the foreign 
field. It manufactures a very large ton- 
nage and must export some of it. In 
good years the Steel Corporation does 
rot care for the export business. It 
would doubtless much rather devote its 
attention wholly to the home market, 


but it is compelled to take care of its- 


export in good years, otherwise it would 
have none in lean years. It is, there- 
fore, compelled to maintain a constant 
crganization abroad. Last year the Cor- 
poration exported something like 2,000,- 
000 tons. It is when prices are de- 
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pressed at home that it makes some 
money abroad. It does not always fol- 
low that commodities are sold for less 
abroad than at home, but I don’t think 
that you ought to complain about it if 
they are. If 80 per cent of our output 
can be sold at home, it is good policy 
to sell 20 per cent abroad, even at cost. 
It enables the American manufacturer to 


Schmidt 


John C. Schmidt, president of the 
Standard Chain Co., of Pittsburgh, 
appeared before the senate finance 
committee on Friday to enter his pro- 
test against the metal schedule of the 
Underwood bill, especially the change 
from a specific duty to an ad valorem 
duty which has in it so many ele- 
ments of possible fraud. His brief 
was as follows: 

“I represent the Standard Chain Co., 
of Pittsburgh, which is a manufacturer 
of all grades and sizes of welded 
chain, While the variety of chain is 
nearly infinite, it falls naturally into 
three classes: : 

“First, hand-made chain, in which 
only the highest grade workmen are 
employed. 

“Second, machine-made, or scarf link 
coil chain, 

“Third, polished chain, such as trace 
chain and the lighter sizes of coil, 
halter and machine chain. 

“These three divisions refer only 
to welded chain. In addition there is 
a considerable quantity of chain made 
on automatic machines, which is 
known as weldless chain. 

“In the industry there are 32 plants 
manufacturing chain. These plants are 
located in’ eight different states, and 
are distributed as follows: Pennsyl- 
vania, 14; Ohio, 7; Missouri, 1; Illi- 
nois, 1; New Jersey, 2; New York, 
3; Indiana, 2; Connecticut, 1. Total 
31. 

“The average cost of producing 
chain of all sizes and grades shows 
Materia! (including fuel) 


represents .......... .. 47.46 per cent. 
Skilled and unskilled la- 

bor represents........ 36.05 per cent. 
All other factory ex- 


penses (including ad- 
ministration) . 16.49 per cent. 





i alin nt 100.00 per cent. 


Based on Actual Production 


“These percentages are based upon 
actual production, and, therefore, give 
a proper average. Ii the light sizes 
only were taken into consideration, 
they would show that at least 85 per 
cent, or possibly 90 per cent, of the 
total cost of producing this light chain 


operate his plant to its full capacity, 
giving steady employment to labor and 
reducing overhead expenses. Personally 
we cannot afford to export; I think few 
of the independents do; we don’t make 
sufficient variety. You are mistaken, I 
think, about our products going to cheap 
markets such as Germany. They are 
probably sent elsewhere. Concerning 
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Canada, the duty is small, and we are 
enabled to reach Alberta and western 
Canada cheaper than England. That’s 
the reason we go to Canada.” 

“How about eastern Canada?” asked 
Senator Williams. 

“We would never think of quoting 
rates to eastern Canada,” replied Mr. 
Campbell. 


Protests for Chain Makers 


is in labor. Under the present classi- 
fication, and for years past, there has 
been a specific duty on chain, and 
in place of an ad valorem—although 
the specific duty, under the present 
tariff, is supplemented by an ad valor- 
em duty of not less than 45 per cent— 
1 would strongly recommend the re- 
tention of the specific duty, as it is a 
matter of great difficulty often to dis- 
tinguish by eye-sight the various 
grades of chain made by various man- 
ufacturers. 

“The hand-made labor scale has 
been advanced approximately 33 per 
cent in the past 10 or 12 years, the 
advances ranging from 22 per cent 
to 46 per cent. The last advance was 
made in March, 1907, since which date 
no change has been made. The ma- 
chine-made labor cost has advanced 
19 per cent in the past 10 years. The 
difference in these advances is par- 
tially explained by the statement that 
the process of manufacturing hand- 
made chain shows no change what- 
ever, whereas in the manufacture of 
scarf-link or machine-made chain, the 
appliances for heating and forging 
have been appreciably improved, so 
that the output has been increased. 
You will understand, I would respect- 
fully state that the direct labor in the 
manufacture of chain is paid at a scale 
of piece work prices.” 

“What percentage of your product 
is exported?” asked Senator Smoot. 

“About 5 per cent,” said Mr. 
Schmidt, “principally to Canada and 
a little to southern countries, but none 
at-all to Europe.” 

Mr. Schmidt said that about 5,000 
men are employed in the industry. 


Chain Made by Women 


Eli Atwood, of the Lebanon Chain 
Works, Lebanon, Pa., testified that his 
principal business is the manufacture 
of cable chain and that he had sup- 
plied considerable product to coast 
ship yards. for use on battleships and 
cruisers and large merchant vessels. 
He said that his business would en- 
tirely leave if the Underwood bill 
should become law, as it would im- 
mediately open the American market 
to the English manufacturer. It is 


practically impossible for the Amer- 
ican manufacturer to meet the English 
scale of wages. He stated that there 
is a difference of 40 per cent in the 
wage scale between the United States 
and England. His family has included 
chain makers for three generations, 
his grandfather having established the 
business in the chain-making center of 
England. The business was pursued 
by his father until he finally decided 
to come to the United States and es- 
tablish his business here. He added 
that some time ago when the Stdnd- 
ard Oil Co. was building 36 vessels 
abroad, he tried, merely as an adver- 
tisement, to get the chain contract, 
but he could not come within 25 per 
cent of the English quotation. Con- 
siderable of the work in England is 
performed by women, who take the 
rods home and weld them in little 
forges in the back yards. This is 
known as the “cottage system.” 

“There is none of that in this coun- 
trvr” asked Senator Penrose. 

“No, sir; but we have to meet the 
market in chain so manufactured,” was 
the reply. 

Mr. Atwood said that there would 
be no sense in his staying in business 
if the Underwood bill passed, as he 
could not possibly compete. ; 

“Couldn’t you lower your wages?” 
asked Senator McCumber. 

“Not without a strike,” was the an- 
swer. 

“But, if wages are generally lowered 
throughout the entire country, couldn’t 
you then in sympathy lower them?” 

“We have not raised or lowered 
wages in ten years,” replied Mr. At- 
wood. “The machine-made chain men 
have altered their schedule of wages, 
but our chain is wholly produced by 
hand labor and our men are well con- 
tent with their earnings.” 

Mr. Atwood then submitted data 
on the original quotation to him from 
Brown, Lennox & Co., Pontypridd, 
Wales, on the 900 fathoms of 3%-inch 
stud link chain for the battle ships 
that were built for the Argentine re- 
public by the New York Ship Build- 
ing Co., Camden, N. J., and the Fore 
River Ship Building Co., Quincy, Mass. 

The delivered price, c. i. f. Phila- 
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delphia, of the English maker was 
26s and 3d for 112 pounds, equivalent 
to $5.62 per 100 pounds, whereas, 
the actual cost of the chain delivered 
manufactured by the Lebanon Chain 
Works was $6.36 per 100 pounds, al- 
lowing no profit whatever to the man- 
ufacturer. The chain for these two 
battleships was imported and the du- 
ties, amounting to $24,132, were sub- 
sequently remitted. 

“What proportion of chain is made 
in hand forges?” asked Senator Hey- 
burn. 

Mr. Atwood did not believe there 
was any so made, but Senator Hey- 
burn insisted that he had seen black- 
smiths make it for the convenience 
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of their immediate neighborhood. 

John C. Schmidt here interposed to 
say that he did not think that such 
chain made throughout the entire 
country would equal 5 per cent of the 
total production. 

“Five per cent is what I thought it 
might amount to,” said Senator Hey- 
burn. “Now what is your estimate 
of the total production of chain in 
this country?” 

“About $5,000,000 worth.” 

“Well, don’t you think that $250,000 
worth should also be protected?” 

“TI certainly do,” said Mr. Schmidt. 

Thomas F. Woodhouse, of the 
Woodhouse Chain Works, Trenton, N. 
J., next appeared, submitting schedules 
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to show the great difference which 
exists in the labor cost here and 
abroad which makes it impossible for 
the American manufacturer to com- 
pete with his English rival, especially 
so as sc much female labor in the 
homes enters into English chain man- 
ufacture. Obviously in this character of 
work the manufacturer has no over- 
head charges, as the worker furnishes 
his own shop, fuel and tools. As the 
labor is performed by either women, 
or boys, very little is paid for it. 
These are conditions with which the 
American scheme of life cannot com- 
pete, and, therefore, a reasonable tariff 
is necessary to preserve the home 
market. 


Effects On Business Disastrous 


Interesting from many points of view 
was the detailed testimony of W. P. 
Worth, of Worth Bros. Co., Coatesville, 
Pa. He declared that his company’s 
business would be greatly affected by the 
proposed bill, saying that it would sim- 
ply be put out of business on the coast 
and would only be able to preserve a 
part of its western trade. 

“Wht do you call the west?” asked 


Senator Heyburn, who comes from 
Idaho. 

“West of the Alleghenies,” replied Mr. 
Worth. 


The witness stated in reply to a ques- 
tion that his company used New Jersey 
ore, Spanish ore, Lake Superior ore and 
Nova Scotia ore. 

“Have you any Cuban ore?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Do you buy any ore from the Steel 
Corporation?” asked Senator Heyburn. 

“No, sir, the Corporation does not sell 
any ore.” 

Mr. Worth said that his business was 
established by his family in 1851 and 
represented an original investment of 
$250,000. Its stock is entirely held by 
the family and the plant probably today 
has a value of between $6,500,000 and 
$7,000,000, its earnings having been 
steadily: put back into it. The business 
did not pay any dividends for a long 
time, but is now declaring about 30 per 
cent upon the original capital of $250,- 
000, which has not been increased. 

“Who was responsible for the reduc- 
tion of the duty on iron ore from 40 
cents in the Dingley bill to 15 cents in 
‘the Payne bill?” asked Senator Hey- 
burn. 

“I don’t know, but:I presume the 
independents who were probably anxious 
to. get cheaper ore.” 

Senator Heyburn then began to ask 
questions about the Tennessee purchase, 
but he did most of the talking, as Mr. 


Worth was doubtless not informed on 
this transaction; but the point that Sen- 
ator Heyburn was evidently trying to 
establish was that the Tennessee com- 
pany was a menace to the Steel Cor- 
poration in the export trade and that 
the Corporation acquired it to complete 
a monopoly of that field. 

“The Corporation controls the export 
trade, does it not?” asked the senator. 

“T don’t know,” replied Mr. Worth 
“but I should think that the Jones & 
Laughlin company could export if it 
desired. It is a very large concern.” 

“The Jones & Laughlin company has 
already informed us that it does not 
export,” said Senator Penrose. 

Senator Heyburn made some further 
references to the duty on ore and Mr. 
Worth said that he did not agree with 
C. D. Dyer that the tariff on ore should 
be 50 cents. He thought that that was 
altogether too high. 

“This talk of Schwab’s of a big steel 
plant on the Chesapeake using Cuban 
ores is an idle dream, isn’t it?” asked 
Senator Heyburn. 

“No, I think not. They may eventual- 
ly be able to eliminate the chrome and 
nickel from the Cuban ores and thus 
enable Schwab to carry out his plans. 
They are geniuses, you know.” 

Mr. Worth testified that he was un- 
able to meet Belgian competition on the 
Pacific seaboard in plates. He said that 
about 25 pér cent of the imports of 
Worth Bros. Co.’s ore came from Nova 
Scotia, from which source a good hema- 
tite is obtained. The Tennessee ores 
are too silicious for his company’s use. 


“Do you know what the attitude of 


the Steel Corporation is toward this 
bill?” asked Senator Clark. 
“They are naturally opposed to a 


reduction of the tariff. When Mr. Far- 
rell was here two years ago, he was 
very helpful in supplying information to 


this committee. In all my experience 
I cannot find a time when you reduced 
the tariff that we have had good bus- 
iness.” 

“And yet you come in here and ad- 
vocate a reduction in the duty on iron 
ore,” said Senator Simmons. 


“I am not advocating a reduction on 
iron ore,” said Mr. Worth indignantly. 
“I am not here to advocate any reduc- 
tion on anything. I am perfectly will- 
ing that the 15 cents shall stand on ore. 
What I did say was that I do not 
agree with Mr. Dyer that it should be 
50 cents. I think that is altogether too 
high.” 

“You are perfectly satisfied, then, with 
present conditions?” Senator Clark. 

“Yes, sir. We really haven’t had a 
chance to give the present tariff bill a 
fair trial as yet. We haven’t had time 
to try it out and it ought to be given 
that time.” 

Mr. Worth ended with a plea to let 
present conditions alone and let the steel 
industry try to find itself. . At present 
it is not making much headway. 

Horace A. Beale, of the Parkesburg 
Iron Co., Parkesburg, Pa., appeared to 
protest against the reduction of the duty 
on charcoal iron boiler tubes. He said 
that his company employs about 500 
men at present and does a little export 
business to Canada. 


“What are your earnings?” was asked. 
“We lost money last year.” 


“Is that a normal condition?” 
asked. 


was 


“I hope not.” 


Mr. Beale explained that the Steel 
Corporation formerly purchased the total 
output of his skelp mill, but having 
lately gone out of the business of mak- 
ing charcoal tubes, left his company to 
market the output of this mill elsewhere, 
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which necessitated a serious readjust- 
ment of his business. 


Duty on Ferro Alloys 

E. fF. Price, of the  Electro- 
Metallurgical Co., Niagara Falls, pro- 
tested against further reduction of the 
tariff on ferro alloys. He showed the 
low cost of production abroad, es- 
pecially in Norway, where  hydro- 
electric power costs $3.67 to $5.67 
yearly horsepower. Some wages are 
paid on the basis of 70 odd cents 
daily. It requires one horsepower one 
year to make one ton of ferro-silicon. 
The market is dominated by. the for- 
eign product. Ferro alloys are not 
raw material, but a diversified product 
through scientific chemical operations 


by skilled workers. Our cost power 
and labor make necessary a tariff pro- 
tection of 30 per cent ad valorem; the 
present duty does not protect; further 
reduction will ruin the industry. 
Robert S. Woodward, vice president 
and general manager of the Standard 
Roller Bearing Co., of Philadelphia, 
submitted very interesting testimony 
on tariff schedules pertaining to roller 
bearings. The manufacture of rolier 
bearings has extended rapidly since 
the automobile industry was estab- 
lished and will, if wisely protected, 
crow to far greater dimensions. At 
present one-third of the roller bear- 
ings used in this country are import- 
ed. Mr. Woodward said that his com- 
pany is endeavoring to cultivate a 
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market for American rolling bearings 
in Engiand, and is now exporting to 
that country about 1 per cent of its 
output for advertising purposes and 
for the purpose of keeping in touch 
with the English consumer. He said, 
however, that it is necessary to sell 
in the English market for 31 cents 
as against 50 cents for a similar prod- 
uct in this country. The only suc- 
cessful way of meeting English com- 
petition will be to establish a factory 
in England, which his company con- 
templates doing. He spoke in_ be- 
half, not only of his own company, 
but of the Hyatt Rolier Bearing Co., 
Newark, N. J., the New Departure 
Co., Bristol, Conn., and the ‘Timkin 
Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O. His 


Tin Plate Makers and Employes Protest 


The proposed schedule on tin plate 
in the Underwood bill was the subject 
of some of the most interesting tes- 
timony brought out before the Pen- 
rose senate finance committee during 
its entire sitting. The protest against 
the enactment of the Underwood pro- 
posal was registered by both makers 
of tin plate and employes of the con- 
cerns engaged in this great industry. 

John Williams, Pittsburgh, presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, was 
present accompanied by other repre- 
sentatives of organized labor. Presi- 
dent Williams gave a history of the 
tin plate industry, showing the failure 
of American manufacture until pro- 
tected under the McKinley tariff law. 
Now more than enough is manufac- 
tured and many factories are idle. He 
showed that reduced prices to. con- 
sumers have followed increased duty. 
The contemplated schedule on _ tin 
plate would reduce wages and any 
wage cut means inevitable labor troub- 
les. Wages here are about 100 per 
cent higher than in Wales. 

Walter Larkin, Martins Ferry, vice 
president of the tin plate division of 
the Amalganrated Association, said 
that since the passage of the Under- 
wood bill by the house his member- 
ship is raising strong protest. Tariff 
reduction would make _ importation 
cheaper than production here. The 
Wilson tariff reform law reduced 
wages and labor was idle five months. 
In Wales five men are used in the 
tinning process, which takes eight 
men here, but the latter turn out one- 
third more product. 


Representing the fifteen independent 
makers of tin plate, William U. Fol- 
lansbee, of Pittsburgh, secretary and 


treasurer of the Follansbee Bros. Co., 
had submitted a brief on the tin plate 
schedule, which has been noted prev- 
iously. He was on his feet for three 
hours of Feb. 23, interpreting the 
brief which had been submitted to the 
ways and means committee of the 
house, and analyzing Congressman 
Palmer’s address on the subject. So 
aggressive was the witness and so 
thorough was his examination by 
members of the committee that he 
was quite exhausted when he con- 
cluded. 

Mr. Follansbee began his testimony 
by attacking the Underwood bill as a 
most incompetent piece of legislation, 
hasty in its construction and wrong 
in its conclusions, exhibiting a lack of 
knowledge and manifesting the utmost 
indifference to its consequences upon 
labor. His attitude was so earnest 
that Senator Kern stopped him. 

Were Not in Touch 

“Why do you say that these men, who have 
worked a long time on this bill, were lacking 
in knowledge?’’ asked Kern. 

“If you will bear with me a while I shall 
show yon that they were not in touch with 
the situation.” 

“But didn’t they get their information from 
you?” 

“They asked me for some and I forced 
more upon them; but they have drawn in- 
correct conclusions from the information fur- 
nished,’ replied the witness. 

Mr. . Follansbee said that the Steel Cor- 
poration controlled 60 per cent of: the tin plate 
eutput today, but that when the Corporation 
was formed ten years ago it controlled it all. 
Therefore since the formation of the Cor- 
poration, new tin plate mills have come into 
existence which now manufacture 40 per cent 
of the country’s total output. Mr. Follansbee 
also protested against an ad valorem duty, 
saying that it was a most unscientific method, 
susceptible of much iraud, and that it had 
been discarded by most countries. 


“TT have received a_letter,’’ said Senator 
Lodge, “from a Liverpool correspondent in 


which he makes the point that in the higher 
grades of tin plate, that is tin plate selling 
over 26s 9d the ad valorem rate would advance 
the duty.” 

“IT am afraid that you have not understood 
your correspondent, senator,” replied Mr. Fol- 
lansbee. “There is no such tin plate.” 

“Well,” replied Senator Lodge, “I may not 
be very intelligent, but I do think I under- 


stood him. I will send for his letter.’ 
Labor’s Wage Large Item 

Mr. Follansbee proceeded to say that the 
large item of expense in the production of tin 
plate is the labor cost. Millions have been 
expended to discover some mechanical process 
of performing the work now done by labor but 
no machine has as yet been invented. He 
then related how he had visited Wales in 
1888, as an importer of tin plate. This was 
before the passage of the McKinley act, and 
before any attempt had been made to manu 
facture tin plate in this country. The Welsh 
people seemed to think that the reason that 
tin plate could not be made in this country 
was on account of the hot climate, but Fol- 
lansbee laughed at them on that score. He 
tcld how the Welsh girls worked in the mills. 
\ sixteen-year old girl would pick up a box, 
weighing 100 pounds, rest it.on one hip and 
carry it to the point of assembly. Follansbee 
said that he would not like to see American 
girls doing that kind of work and he protested 
against it to the manager. 

“Why don’t you put in a track and have 
a little donkey do this work with a truck?” he 
asked. “It would be far better and cheaper.” 

“Why, the donkey would eat more than we 
pay these girls,’ replied the manager. 

Mr. Follansbee said that it made his heart 
sick to see girls doing foul and nauseating 
work about the pickling machines. 

By this time Senator Lodge had found the 
letter from the Liverpool correspondent, and, 
sure enough, it was as he had stated. 

“Is not my understanding correct?” asked 
the senator. 

“Yes sir, you understand -the letter cor- 
rectly,” replied Mr. Follansbee. “It is your 
correspondent who is wrong. Now, we import 
plate and we have a Liverpool cor- 

Ninety-five per cent of Welsh 


some tin 
respondent 
plate is standard and it comes in boxes of 
190 pounds, 90 pounds and 80 pounds, at 13s 
for 100 pounds, 12s 6d for 90 pounds and 12s 
for 80 pounds. There is no plate selling for 
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27s 6d. Your correspondent is simply speaking 
200-pound Now, as I say, we do 
There are 


box. 
little tin plate. 
that an 


of a 


import a persons 


who imagine imported article is 


superior to the domestic, and sometimes an 


architect wil! specify imported tin plate and, 
of course, it has to be furnished.” 
Proposed Tariff Tov Low 
Resuming his address, Mr. Follansbee said 


tariff law would be a 


matter if all the 


that the making of a 


simple manufacturers were 


as frank and candid as the tin plate makers. 


reduction in the 
The 


Payne act is 


He suggested a 20 per cent 


tariff on tin plate from the Payne act. 


duty on tin plate under the 
1.20 


made 1 


pound; he suggested that it be 
flat. 
Underwood bill 


Mr. 


would 


cents per 


cent The ad valorem duty as 


proposed in the works out at 


¥% cent a pound, which Follansbee pro- 


have the effect 
England. 


tested was too low and 
of opening the seaboard market to 
Senator Cullom asked as to a comparison in 


prices of tin plate now and at the time it 
was being exclusively imported. 
“Tt has been very greatly reduced in price,” 
was the reply. 
Mr. Follan&$bee 
Underwood bill the tin 


“the 


protested again and again 


that in the plate 


industry has been made goat.” He 
added that the tin 
standing absolutely on 


possibly stand a duty less than 1 cent a pound. 


plate manufacturers are 


their brief and cannot 
Republi- 
reduction in duty. 
behalf of 
into the 
manufacture of tin that 
any reduction. in duty would work to their dis- 


Senator Heyburn, who is a staunch 


can, protested against any 


He took 


interests 


this position avowediy on 


new who might want to go 


plate, maintaining 
probably not to the material 
plants. He 


advantage while 


disadvantage of established spoke 


for those, he said, whose prosperity depended 


upon the general prosperity of the whole 


country. Moreover he argued that the duty on 


lead might be affected by ‘any reduction in 
the duty on tin plate. 
Mr. Follansbee replied that he believed in 


the principle of 
had passed 
into the manufacture of tin plate. 

“IT am a protectionist,” said Senator Heyburn, 


protection, but he _ believed 


the day when anyone could enter 


“and I don’t like to have anyone come in here 
who also is a protectionist, and yet advocates 
any reduction in protective duties.” 

Mr. Follansbee said that the Mc- 
carried a_ protective clause on 


Resuming 
Kinley act 
prospectors to 

country, but 
deposits had 

States. All 
necessity. 


block tin in order to encourage 
block tin 
after 


discovered in the 


locate mines in this 
that 
been 
block tin is 


He added that the 


search no 
United 
imported of 


years of 


therefore 


wage of common labor in 


Wales is only one-third of what it is in this 
country and that the question of the tariff 
is only a question of labor costs after all. 
Mixing up Crafts 
Referring to ,Congressman Palmer’s remarks 
on the lower wages of common labor at the 


jethlehem, Pa., works (that 48 per cent get 


less than 16 cents an hour, 39 per cent less 
than 14 cents and 66 per cent less than 18 
cents), Mr. Follansbee pointed out that Mr. 


Schwab does not make tin plate at Bethlehem 
and that irrespective of the accuracy or inac- 
curacy of the quoted figures, they had nothing 
whatever to do with tin plate. Mr. Follansbee 
said that the average wage paid in his 
is $3.25 per day or $874 per annum. 

“Mr. Schwab testified,” said Senator Smoot, 
“that the Bethlehem is over 
$700 per annum.” 

Mr. Follansbee stated that expert 
the tin plate mills received $8.90 per day. He 


plant 


average paid in 


rollers in 
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added that he had great respect for the man 
who through college and became a pro- 
fessional but that he had equal respect 
for the boy who went through high school and 
mills to fit himself to be a tin 
that it quite as 


went 
man, 


into the 
insisted 


then 


roller. He requires 


high an order of intelligence to be an expert - 


lawyer. In fact an expert 
use his brain all the time. 

A great many workmen obtain $5 per day 
and from that to $3 and $2.50. Laborers are 
paid from $1.60 to $1.80 according to whether 
the work is inside or outside work. He added 
that the than nine 
hours and that he personally is opposed to a 


roller as to be a 
roller has to 


average workday is less 
12-hour day. 

Mr. Follansbee remarked that 
industry might eventually be able to dispense 
with the tariff altogether. 

Senator Heyburn protested against any such 


the tin plate 


talk, declaring that it was making protection 
an expediency rather than a principle. 
“Nevertheless that is my personal convic- 
tion,” said Mr. Follansbee. 
Selling Price Lowered 
In reply to a question by Senator Lodge, 


the witness said that the American production 


of tin plate had tremendously lowered its 
selling price throughout the entire world, 
adding: “‘The American tin plate worker is 
making higher wages now than ever before— 
that is to say, that while the manufacturers 
may have paid more per ton of output when 
the workmen were learning the business in 
this country, the workmen are now earning 
more money than they ever did.” 

Mr. Follansbee declared that the Wilson 


had 


of business. 


tariff bill 
turers out 
“And yet it carried the same duty that you 
are now advocating,’’ said Senator Heyburn. 
Mr. Fol- 


schedule in its rela- 


put American tin plate manufac- 


always maintained,” said 


the Wilson 


“T have 


lansbee, ‘“‘that 


tion to tin plate was eight years ahead of its 
time.” 

Mr. Follansbee then. proceeded to make a 
very cofivincing argument as to why the tariff 


should not be lowered to the Underwood scale. 


[wo-thirds of the consumption of tin plate is 


located on the seaboard. That is natural owing 


to the great canning business conducted on the 


coast in oysters, fish and fruit. The city of 
Baltimore is the largest single consumer of 
tin plate in the world, doing a tremendous 


business in canning oysters. Therefore, with 


two-thirds of the consumption right at the 


port of the Underwood bill would throw 


the field 


entry, 
showed 
industry had 
tariff, that it has in 
foot ball of the tariff. The 
proved how sen- 
tariff 


manufacturers 


wide England. He 
that the tin 


open to 
conclusively plate 


always followed the and 
fact 


experiences of the 


been made the 


past have 


sible is the influence of the upon the 


industry. American would have 


difficulty in holding the trade on the coast 


under the ad valorem rate of the Underwood 
bill. - 
“And 


Smoot, 


moreover under it,” interposed Senator 


“England could use us as a dumping 


ground.” 
Mr. Follansbee then exposed the fallacies in 


Congressman Palmer’s speech and showed how 
he had been led to draw incorrect conclusions 
from the evidence submitted to him. He 


awelt at length also upon the enormous growth 
of the canning industry, which has quadrupled 
in the past twenty years. He proved that the 
per capita wealth of the United States has 
increased 50 per cent in the past twenty years, 
and that tin contributory 
element in this prosperity. 

“Tf we have been prosperous since the Mc- 
“tin plate 


plate is a_ large 


Kinley act was passed,” said he, 


has been our mascot; do not make it ‘the 
goat’.”’ 
In answer to questions he said that the 


general state of the steel business is at present 
deplorable, but that the tin plate mills are 
running full. In explanation of this seeming 
inconsistency he explained that the price of 
sheet bars, the raw material, is down $6 per 
ton, which is a considerable item. On the 
other hand steel is ru'tng high in Wales owing 
period which the British market 
This is a condition 


to a boom 
seems now to be enjoying. 
which makes the present tariff more or less of 
an untried measure. 
Workmen Enter Protests 

David Selway, of Steubenville, O., a skilled 
employe of the Pope Tin Pilate Co., testified 
that he had been sent to Washington by his 
fellow workmen to protest against »2 further 
reduction of the duty on tin plate, and gave 
reason the fact that a lower tariff 
would cause a decline in wages, which labor 
in the tin plate industry would be unable to 


as the 


stand. 

Jack A. Pittsburgh, a roller in 
the Follansbee mills, stated that he had been 
elected by the employes of the works to go to 
Washington and present their protest against 
a change in the tariff, as the threatened change 
was a menace to their wages. 


Jones, of 





INCREASED CAPACITY 





Planned Eventually For Edgar Thom- 
son, But No Action at Present. 
recently circulated by the 
public that extensive improve- 
ments are to be made to the ‘Edgar 
Phomson works of the Carnegie Steel 
Co., at Braddock, Pa., refer to gen- 
eral plans that have been in contem- 
plation for several years past, but 
are still in such indefinite form, ac- 
cording to official advices, that there 
is little prospect of their materializing 
in the near future. No recent action 
has been taken in the way of allow- 
ing appropriations or approving plans 
by the Steel Corporation officials that 
suggest early action with this project. 
The additions to rail capacity of the 
country in recent years, especially in 


Reports 


press 


the Chicago district, have diverted 
much tonnage of this nature from 
the Pittsburgh district and from the 
Edgar Thomson plant, which was 
primarily built and designed for a 
rail- mill. The result is that it has 


10t been possible to operate this plant 
to capacity, except at intervars. It 
has, accordingly, been appreciated by 
the Steel Corporation executives that 
greater diversification of the products 
of this plant is necessary, which would 
insure its more complete and perma- 
nent serviceability. The improvements 
along this line to be made eventually 
will include an  open-hearth _ steel 
works and finishing capacity of a na- 
ture that is yet to be determined. 
At present, the Edgar Thomson works 
is exclusively a Bessemer steel plant. 
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SCALE IS ANNOUNCED 


By Ohio Liability Board for Work- 
men’s Insurance Scheme. 

The state liability board of awards 
of Ohio has announced the rates which 
employers, who agree to contribute to 
the insurance fund by which victims of 
industrial accidents and their depend- 
ents will be compensated, beginning 
March 1, must pay. Rates for each 
class of industry are based upon the 
degree of hazard to the employes, and 
the premium to be paid by each em- 
ployer is estimated by applying the rate 
as fixed per $100 to the entire amount 
of the payroll. The highest rate will 
be charged employers of men blasting 
in stone quarries, where the board con- 
siders the risk is very great. The mini- 
mum charge for this class of insurance 
is $17.50 and the maximum $72.80. The 
lowest charge for protection is made ‘to 
textile manufacturers. The rate on ore 
reduction is $2.65 to $36.90 and on ore 
and coal handling it is $2.20 to $29.80. 

The metal schedule, which includes 
machine shops and foundries, quotes 
rates ranging from 95 cents to $21.20. 
The board will contract with no plant 
for a longer period than six months 
If at the expiration of the contract the 
accidents in a plant have been notice- 
ably fewer or more than estimated by 
the firm, the rates will be proportion- 
ately raised or lowered in the next con- 
tract. 

After the law becomes effective, em- 
ployers who do not join will be de- 
prived of their three common law de- 
fenses in damage suits instigated by in- 
jured or relatives of employes killed at 
work. : 








Pittsburgh Steel Co. to Vote 
$3,500,000 Increase 


A special meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh, has been called 
for May 1, to vote on an increase 
in capital stock from $14,000,000 to 
$17,500,000. The additional stock is to 
be used for the erection of blast fur- 
naces and to make other improve- 
ments. The proposed stock will be 
similar to the former issue, being 7 
per cent cumulative preferred shares 
Arrangements have already been 
made, it is said, for underwriting the 
new issue, 


Subway Extensions.— Bids have 
been asked to close March 22 by the 
public service commission of New 
York tor the construction of section 
2A of the Broadway-Lexington ave- 
nue subway extensions. This section 
will be 530 feet in length and under 
the contract, the construction of 157 


feet additional of the Canal street 
subway is called for. The Broadway 
section will be of four tracks and the 
Canal street line of two-track width. 
The original estimates placed the steel 
requirements of this. section of the 
Lexington avenue line at about 4,250 
tons of fabricated material, including 
the steel bars. 


Production of Pig Iron in Canada 
Last Year 


The American Iron and Steel As- 
sociation has received direct from 
the manufacturers the statistics of 
the production of pig iron in: Canada 
in the calendar year 1911, in gross 
tons. 

Total Production.—The total pro- 
duction of all kinds of pig iron in 
Canada in 1911 amounted to 824,345 
tons, against 740,210 tons in 1910, 
an increase of 84,135 tons, or over 
11.3 per cent. The production in 1911 
was much the largest in the history 
of the Dominion. Of the total pro- 
duction in 1911 799,716 tons were 
made with coke and 24,629 tons with 
charcoal, coke and electricity, etc. 

Production Since 1894.—The pro- 
duction of pig iron in Canada in the 
last eighteen years is given below, in 
gross tons. Spiegeleisen and ferro- 
manganese are included. For ll 
these years the statistics given have 
been compiled by the American Iron 
and Steel Association. 

Years. Tons. Years. Tons. 


Ee 44,791 + Sree 265,418 
ces get UE OREL 37,829 bs Se Te 270,942 
4 JE ee 60,930 BARA Ss. 468,003 
| Lee 53,796 6. OEE EL 541,957 
fo Serer 68,755 eee 581,146 
> Pere 94,077 oo See 563,472 
me Ree 86,090 oe of EE 677,90 
3 Serer 244,976 3 See 740,21) 


| oe) AY 4 a) ee 824,345 


Merger Completed of Several 
Canadian Foundries 


Toronto, March 4. — The Canadian 
Foundries & Forgings, Ltd., has been 
organized, with an authorized capital of 
$3,000,000 by the merger of the James 
Smart Mfg. Co., Ltd. of Brockville, 
the Canadian Billings & Spencer, Ltd., 
Welland, and the Canada Forge, Ltd., 
Welland. The capitalization is as fol- 
lows: Common stock $1,250,000, of which 
$960,000 is issued; 7 per cent preference 
stock, $1,250,000, of which $960,000 is 
issued; and bonds, $500,000, of which 
$67,000 is issued. The James Smart Co. has 
been in operation since 1857,its product 
comprising the heavier forms of hard- 
ware, furnaces, stoves and machinery. The 
Canadian Billings & Spencer is an off- 
shoot of the Billings & Spencer, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., with an output of automo- 
bile parts and fine fofgings, and the 
Canada Forge turns out heavy drop 
forgings. 
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UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER 





Report for 1911 Shows Most Success- 
ful Year in History. 

The report of the Underwood Type- 
writer Co. for 1911, shows net earn- 
ings of $1,375,599, a surplus of $496,- 
240, a profit and loss surplus of $1,- 
099,157, and total assets of $15,476,785. 
It was the most successful year in 
the history of the company. The 
company expects the benefit of in- 
creased production early in the spring, 
because it has just finished two new 
factory, buildings. At the company’s 
annual meeting Sylvester C. Dun- 
ham, president of the Travelers’ In- 
surance Co. of Hartford, was elected 
a director to succeed A. R. Erskine, 
resigned. The regular quarterly div- 
idends were declared. 





‘ Proposed Bonuses to be Paid in 
New Zealand 


The government of New Zealand 
has prepared a bill for the encourage- 
ment of the manufacture of iron and 
steel from native ores and iron sands. 
lor the payment of bonuses on pro- 
duction, $332,072 is set aside in the 
bill to be disposed of as_ follows: 
For the first 30,000 tons of pig iron 
or ingot steel, $4.86 per ton; for the 
first 20,000 tons of bar, rod, angle 
or other iron or steel, $4.86 per ton; 
for the first 10,000 tons of plate iron 
or steel, $4.86 per ton; for the first 
5,000 tons of fencing wire, $6.08 per 
ton. The bill further provides that 
after the expiration of -40 years the 
plants and other property of the man- 
ufacturers receiving such bonuses 
shail pass without compensation into 
the hands of the government. The 
government may also, at any time 
after 15 years, take over such prop- 
erty after making proper compensa- 
tion. 


Held Annual Meeting 


President Leonard Peckitt, of the 
Empire Steel & Iron Co., at the an- 
nual meeting of the stockholders re- 
cently held in Jersey City, said that 
the iron trade was in a very dull con- 
dition last year and added immediate 
future. The retiring directors, who 
were re-elected, met Wednesday in 
New York to organize. 


The Advance Stove Works, Evans- 
ville, Ind., has increased its capital 
stock from $30,000 to $70,000. 


The American Brass Co. has ad- 
vanced the base price of copper wire, 
f. o. b. mill, in carload lots, from 
15t4c to 15%c per pound, net. 
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New Buyers 


(In order to assist the post office in deliv- 
ering letters to new concerns, it is suggested 
that the names of incorporators be written in 
the lower left hand part of every envelope 
addressed to such new companies.) 


The 


following manufacturing con- 
cerns have filed articles of incorpor- 
ation: 

Corinth Machinery Co., Corinth, 
Miss.; $25,000; by H. E. Ray, L. F. 
Garrett and others. 

Texas Foundry & Machine Co., 
Dallas; $10,000; by E. B. Holland, 
J. H. Durkee and R. W. Marple. 

The Diamond Block Machine Co., 
Bristol, Va.; $5,000; to manufacture 


machinery; T. Lowe and G. M. 
Wiaarren. 

The Moore Locomotive Ashpan Ce., 
Montgomery, Ala.; $32,000; by W. S. 
Monk, J. I. McKinney, I. C. Camp- 
bell and others. 

Mulberry Foundry & Mfg. Co., Mul- 
berry, Fla.; $100,000; by C. C. Martin, 
A. B. Hull Jr, W. F. Walker 
James M. Langford. 

General Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.; $25,000; to manufacture fire pro- 
tection equipment; by R. A. Mayor, 
B. J. Smith and M. G. Hunter. 

Given Moore Co., Columbus, Ind.; 
$25,000; to manufacture farm imple- 
ments; by directors, Given Moore, 
Alfred Moore and A. C. Moore. 

The Matchless Heater Co., Holyoke, 
Mass.; $10,000; to manufacture hot 
water heaters; by G. C. Gill, G. P. 
Hosmer, Holyoke, and P. S. Sinclair. 

The Hartford Special Machinery 
Co., Hartford, Conn.; $50,000; to man- 
ufacture machinery; by E. W. Smith, 
E. T. Canfield and H. R. Shailer, Hart- 
- ford. 

Buffalo, Ontario, Smelting & Refin- 
ing Co., Ltd., Toronto; capital, $40,- 
000; provisional directors, Arthur L. 
McGovern, James M. Donahue and 
E. W. Wright. 

The Murray Wire Co., Newark, 
N. J.; $125,000; to manufacture wire, 
iron and steel; by P. J. Murray, A. 
Murray, Newark, and |). F. Macomber, 
New York City. 

Interstate Railway 
Co., Salisbury, N..C,; 
H. Thompson, F. M. 
B. McCanless, D. L. 
Gregory and others. 

The Barnes & Kobert Mfg. Co., New 
Haven, Conn.; $20,000; to manufacture 


by. 2. 


and 


Frog & Switch 
$30,000; by P. 
Thompson, W. 

Arey,’ tec: 


metal goods; by B. Barnes, New 
Haven; F. P. Kobert, New York City; 
J. E. Wheeler, New Haven. 
The Canadian Kent Mill Co., 
Hamilton, Ont.; capital, 
manufacture machinery; provisional 
directors, Oren M. Beach Jr., Herbert 
S. Lees and Robt. P. McBride. 

The United States Agricultural Co., 
Hartford, Conn.; $100,000; to manu- 


Ltd., 
$10,000; to 


facture engines; by L. C. Grant, S. A. 
Grant, Jénfield, Mass.; F. H. Whipple 
and C. H. Cooley, Hartiord, Conn. 
John H. Hall & Sons, Ltd., Brant- 
ford; capital, $100,000; patternmaker 
and. machine manufacturer; provisional 
directors, John H. Hall, Ernest L. 
Hail, Emerson D. Hall and Others. 
Gem Flint Iron Co., Ltd., Sarnia, 
Ont.: capital, $100,000; to operate 
mines and treat ores and minerals; 


provisional directors, Alexander Mait- 
land, Rood or, 
Sedgwick and others. 
Ferrum Mfg. Co., 
C00; to manufacture 
brass, wood, iron and steel; by W. P 
Weiman, William Martin, Robert A. 
Gillispie, of Pittsburgh; David Brown 
and W. G. Anderson, Emsworth, Pa. 

Peerless Roller Bearing & Appliance 
Co., 33 North Second: street, Cam- 
den, N. J.; $300,000; to manufacture 
roller bearings, automobiles, motor 
trucks, etc.; by Pannock E. Sharpless, 
Ward, Pa; Win. H. Kneedler, Lands- 
dale, Pa.; Isaac Michener, Jenkintown, 
Pa.: Wm. J. Moore, 1307 North Fif- 
teenth street, Philadelphia; J. Rob- 
erts Jarrett, 210 Westmont avenue, 


Raddonfeld, N. J. 


Jaines George B. 


Pittsburgh; $10,- 
machinery from 


General Industrial 


N. M. & A. R. Johnson, Ishpeming, 
Mich., have arranged to manufacture 
and market the mine signaling and re- 


cording machine, which was described 
in THe Iron Trapve Review, Sept. 14, 
1911. 


The Hartman-Greiling Foundry & 
Machine Co., capital $75,000, has _per- 
fected its organization and is now op- 
erating its new plant on Fox river at 
Green Bay, Wis. The officers are: 
President, Herman Greiling; vice pres- 
ident and treasurer, C. Hartman; sec- 
retary, L. H. Barkhausen. The com- 
pany will do a general machine and re- 
pair business, specializing in marine 
work. 

The American Compensating Valve 


Co., of Manitowoc, Wis., which. re- 
cently was incorporated for $25,000, 
will manufacture a valve device for 
internal combustion engines to in- 
crease efficiency, reduce fuel consump- 
tion and generally strengthen car- 
buretion. The company does not in- 
tend to engage in the manufacture 
of the patent at once, being now in 
negotiation with local manufacturers 
for the production. 

The Hess Flume Co., a new con- 
cern, has acquired property at 2166 
and 2176 Fifteenth street, Denver, 
where machinery will be installed for 
the manufacture of iron flumes for 
irrigation purposes. The company 
has been in business about six months 
and has turned out a big product, 
nearly all of which has been used in 
government work. The cost of ma- 
chinery to be installed will total 
$10,000. 

J. A. Fitzpatrick, Inc., 1123 Broad- 
way, New York, is the corporate name 
under which the steel construction 
business is to be continued and which 
was formerly conducted by Fitzpatrick 
& Coombs, Inc. R. D. and A. W. 
Coombs have withdrawn from the 
company. The new officers are J. A. 
l‘itzpatrick, president; Thomas G. 
Griffin, vice president and manager 
of construction; David Mattoon, treas- 
urer, and H. R. Spence, chief en- 
gineer. 

The Union Boiler Works Co., To- 
ledo, capitalized at $100,000, advises 
that it has purchased all of the equip- 
ment for its plant and is not in the 
market for any machinery at pres- 
ent. However, the company will re- 
ceive prices on a general line of ma- 
terial used in the manufacture of 
boilers, such as. boiler plate, tank 
steel, bolts, nuts, rivets, flanged heads, 
hand-hole plates and saddles, etc. 
The company’s principal line will be 
the manufacture of special machines 
ior steam plants. 

The Julian Motor Co., Syracuse, N. 
Y., whose recent incorporation was 
noted, advises that it proposes to 
build gasoline motors for all uses. 
They will be known as “America’s 
Highest Priced Motor”, this being 
obtained, the company says, from the 
quality of the product to be manu- 
factured. The company is not pre- 
pared to say what the extent of its 
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output will be, it depending entirely 
upon the demand. At present it does 
not contemplate erecting a factory as 
the company is located with the 
Brown-Lipe Co. 

The Forsyth Metal Goods Co., Buf- 
falo, recently incorporated, advises 
that it will manufacture the line for- 
merly manufactured by the Forsyth 
Mig. Co. The output is problemat- 
ical as to extent, but the line will 
be increased and contract work so- 
licited. New buildings are not con- 
templated at this time and equipment 
will only be added as required. The 
line handled by the company includes 
molding hooks, household and hard- 
ware specialties, bath room _ acces- 
sories, metal stamping, bicycle parts 
and specialties, dies and tools, etc. 

At the first annual meeting of the 
recently organized Mauston Aluminum 
Co., of Mauston, Wis., the following- 
named officers were elected: President, 
M. L. Bunnell; vice president, W. B. 
Curran; secretary, Walter Marvin; 
treasurer, B. F. Broezel. E. W. Frenz 
was appointed general superintendent 
of operations. Orders have been placed 
for all machinery and equipment re- 
quired for the present, but schedules 
being prepared for some heavy 


are 
equipment to be installed as soon as 
the entire buildings of the former 


Mauston Boat Co. are remodeled to suit 
the purpose. 

The plant of the Marshalltown Drop 
Forge Co., Marshalltown, Ia. has 
been leased by the Iowa Dairy Sepa- 
rator Co., of Waterloo, Ia., which has 
already taken charge of and is operat- 
ing’ the Marshalltown factory. The 
lease is for six months with the priv- 
ilege of an extension of time. Before 
the fire which destroyed the plant of 
the Waterloo Drop Forge Co., the 
latter had the contract for making 
drop forgings for the Iowa Dairy 
Separator Co.,-which has leased the 
Marshalltown factory to secure forg- 
ings necessary to the carrying on of 
its business. 

At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the J. A. Fay & Egan Co.. 
Cincinnat!, manufacturers of wood 
werking machinery, which was held at 
the offices of the company on Feb. 
20, the following officers and directors 
were elected: President, Thomas P. 
Egan; first vice president, S. P. Egan: 
second yice president, F. T. Egan: 
secretary, W. M. Green; treasurer, A. 
A. Faber and general manager, C. P. 
Egan. Directors were elected as fol- 
lows: Thomas P. Egan, Joseph Raw- 


son, S. P. Egan, William Boswell, F. 
T. Egan, L. G. Robinson, C. P. Egan, 
A. A. Faber and J. E. Bruce. 

The Fort Pitt Bridge Works Co., 
Pittsburgh, 


has purchased a _ large 
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Thomas automatic spacing table with 


multiple punch from the Standard 
Bridge Tool Co., Pittsburgh. The 
table will automatically handle four 


& x 8-inch angles, 90 feet long, at 
one pass, or two narrow plates up to 
35 inches wide, or one wide plate. 
The trailer is designed with low rails, 
permitting the operators to have easy 
access ior spacing the material on 
the roliers. The punch will be 
equipped with all the appliances. for 
gaging angles in punching, levers for 
operating the gages, etc. The 
are of special design to permit quick 
adjustment. 


gages 


The Tulsa Stove & Foundry Co 
has decided to locate its plant at 
Sand Springs, Okla. A site of four 
acres adjacent to the steel rolling 


mill has been selected and work wil! 
begin at once in order that the com- 
pany may have its stoves on the mar- 


ket by the first of May. The first 
building will be 40 x 250 feet and 
40 x 130 feet of this space will be 


used for the:molding room. The rest 
of the building will be used for nickel 
and mounting room. The company 
will make a complete line of wood 


and coal stoves and light castings. 
It will also have the first and largest 
nickel plate plant west of St. Louis. 
it is said. 

The Riverside Steel Casting Co. 
is now operating its new plant at 
Plank road and the Passaic river, 
Newark, N. J. This consists of a 


foundry building, 40 x 150 feet, with 
lean-tos, each 25 x 150 feet, extend- 
ing along the sides. The plant also 
includes a power house, 25 x 50 feet, 
a pattern storage, 25 x 50, and a 
concrete office building, 15 x 30 feet. 
The property embraces 1% acres and 
is provided with private siding on 
the Pennsylvania railroad as well as 
water shipping facilities. The com- 
pany operates four crucible furnaces, 
each having a daily capacity of 40 
pots, one large annealing furnace, 
three large drying ovens, one 5-ton 
crane, exhaust tumbling barrels, etc. 
The waste heat from the furnaces is 
used to produce steam. 

In addition to continuing the gray 
iron foundry and machine business, 
acquired through the taking over of 
the plant formerly occupied by 
Coombe & Massey as a general foun- 
dry and machine shop, the Lambert- 
ville Iron & Steel Co., Lambertville, 
N. J., recently incorporated, will in- 
stall furnaces in the near future for 
the manufacture of small steel cast- 
ings. The officers of the company 
are: President, George W. Massey; 
secretary, -A. Raymond Gould; treas- 
urer, John E. Massey. Mr. Gould 
was ‘formerly connected with the 
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Gould Coupler Co., of Depew, N. Y., 
and later with the Trenton Malleable 


Iron Co., as general manager. Mr. 
Massey was a member of the old firm 
ot Coombe & Massey. No new equip- 


ment is needed just at this time. 

The Van Dorn & Dutton Co., Cleve- 
land, advises that the demand for its 
hard service drills and reamers has 
notably increased during the past few 


weeks. An order has just been re- 
ceived from the McClintic-Marshall 
Construction Co., Pittsburgh, for 24 
hard service electric reamers. This 
is the third recent order from this 
concern, the two previous ones hav- 
ing called for 12 reamers each. These 


reamers were all for use on exacting 
work on the Panama canal. Other 
large orders received call for 25 hard 
service universal electric drills for the: 
Hupp Motor Car Co., Detroit; 24 
hard service universal electric drills 
tor the C. R. Wilson Body Co., De- 
troit; 20 hard service electric reamers 
for installation in the new ‘ steel 
freight car shops of the Haskell & 
Barker Car Co., Michigan City, Ind., 
and 20 machines of various sizes for 


the British isles. 


Trade Notes 


Rolling Mill Co. 


established an 


Bank 


The 
Middletown, 
office in St. 
of Commerce building. 

Hubbard & Co., Pittsburgh, 
nounce a change in the management 
of their Chicago office. O. W. Young- 
of years 


American 
ce. 
Louis, in the New 


has 
an- 


quist, who for a number 
has been connected with H. Channon 
& Co., as railroad sales manager, has 
been appointed manager of Hubbard 
& Co.’s office, with head- 


quarters in the Fisher building. 


Chicago 


Fires 
The plant of the Detroit Seamless 
Steel Tube Co., 841 Jefferson avenue, 
west, Detroit, was recently damaged 


by tire to the extent of $8,000. 

A three-story machine shop of the 
Germantown ‘Tool Works, German- 
town, Pa., was damaged by fire Feb. 
28, entailing a loss of about $50,000. 

The Wyandotte Foundry Co., Wy- 
andotte, Mich., lost its plant by fire, 
Feb. 1, the damage 
at $15,000. Rebuilding along fireproof 
lines is planned. 

The plant of the Missouri Malleable 
iron Co., East: ‘St. dam- 
aged to an estimated amount of $50,- 
000 by fire, Feb. 28. The flames were 


being estimated 


Louis, was 


confined to the acid room, machine 
shop, blacksmith shop and _ grinding 
room. The loss is fully covered by 


insurance. F. E. Nulsen is president 


of the company. 














